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PREFACE. 



Thb present Tolnme is based upon a work bearing the same 
general title, published in London daring the past year by Mr. 
John Timbs, the well-known author and compiler of several pop- 
ular works. The rapid sale of more than twelve thousand copies 
of that book is sufficient evidence at once of its value and its pop- 
ularity. The examination, however, of Mr. Timbs' book, j)repar- 
atory to its republication here, showed that the original plan, 
though well executed, was susceptible oi much improvement, not 
only by the correction of some errors and the omission of many 
articles of little value or of mere local interest, but also by the 
introduction of much additional information. A revision of the 
whole was therefore undertaken, during the intervals of leisure ob- 
tained from engrossing business pursuits, and the result has been 
the production of an essentially n^w book. At least half of the 
articles in the original work have been entirely omitted or altered 
by abridgment and addition, while so much new matter has been 
added as to render the present volume much larger than the 
English one. Some of these additions have been derived from 
" Popular Errors," an older book by Mr. Timbs, and from " Cu- 
riosities of Hbtory," a similar work very recently issued by the 
same industrious compiler. But a far larger number are the pro- 
ducts of a somewhat extended and varied coarse of reading. 




4 PBEFAGE. 

The general idea of the work will be readily gathered from 
its title and from a glance at its contents. It contains many little 
items of information, gathered frt)m the broad fields of literature, 
history, nnd science, which are not contained in encyclopedias and 
ordinary hand-books, and which are not readily found when sought 
In the departments of the Physical and Natural Sciences, more- 
OTer, are contained many interesting results of modem research, 
of too recent date to have found a place in ordinary scientific 
treatises. In a word, while this volume has little or no claim to 
a strictly soientifio character, it is believed that it will be found 
at once useful, interesting, and £uniliarly instructiva 

ITew Yari, Marek, 1857. 
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LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND BOOKS. 



OBIGIH OF THE ENGLISH I.A1I0UA0S. 

BuppofiB the £n(^iBh langoage to be dirided into a hundred partB ; 
of these, to make a rongh distribution, sixty wonld be Saxon, thirty 
wonld be Latin Qndading oi coarse the Latin which has come to na 
through the FrenchX five would be Greek ; we should thus have aa- 
rigned ninety-five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a 
residue, to be divided among all the other languages from which we 
have adopted isolated words. The Lord's Prayer ccwsists of exactly 
sixty words. You will find that only the following six daim the 
rights of Latin citizenship — ' trespasses,' * treepus,' ' temptation,' ' de- 
livw,' ^powOT,' 'glory.' Nor would it be very difficult to substitute 
for any one (tf these a Saxon word. This is but a small percentage, 
six words in sixty ; and we <^ten light upon a still smaller proportion. 
Thus take the three first verses of the 2dd Psalm. Here are forty-five 
words, and only three of these are Latin, — *' pasture,' 'comfort,' and 
< convert,' and for every one of these, too, it would be easy to substi- 
tute a -word of Saxon origin ; littie more, that is, than the proportion 
of seven in the hundred ; while still stronger than this, in five verses 
out of G^esis containing one hundred and thirty words, there are 
only five not Saxon, less, that is, than four per cent Still wo must 
not conclude that the Anglo-Saxon words by any means oatnamber 
the Latin in the degree which the analysis of these passages would 
seem to imply. It is not that there are so many more Anglo-Saxon 
words, but that the words which there are, being words of more pri- 
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aiBTj necessity, are so many more times nsed, so much more frequently 
recar. The proportions which the dictionary, that is the language at 
resty would famish, are very different from those which the analysis 
of sentences or of the lang^oage in motion gives. This shows ns that 
while the English language is thus compact in the main of these two 
elements, the Saxon and the Latin, we must not for all this regard 
these two as making, one and the other, exactly the same kind of con- 
tribntions to it. On the contrary, their contributions are of very dif- 
ferent character. The Anglo-Saxon is not so much one element of 
the English language, as the foundation of it, the basis. All its joints, 
its whole qrtieulationt its sinews and its ligaments, the great body of 
articles, pronouns, coigunctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs;, 
all smaller verbs whidi serve to knit together and bind the larger into 
sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage, are exclusively Smcou. ♦ * ♦ Try to compose a sentence 
of ton words and no more on any subject you please, employing therein 
only words which are of a Latin derivation. You wiU find it impoa- 
sible, or next to imposdble, to do it. And while it is thus with the 
Latin, whole pages might be written, I do not say in philosophy or 
theology, or upon any abstruser subject, but on familiar matters of 
common every-day life, in which every word should be of Saxon de- 
rivation, and this too without giving to the sentences the least appear- 
ance of awkwardness or stiffiiess. Still it must not be concluded that 
the Latin portion of our language is of little value, or that we could 
draw from the reeouroes of our Teutonic tongue efficient substitatea 
for all the words which it has contributed to our glossary. It will,, 
however, eaterii paribui^ in general be advisable, when a Latin and 
Saxon word o€Eer themselves to our choice, to use the Saxon rather 
than the other. * * * Pathos in dtuationB which are homely, or at all 
connected with domestic affeotiona, naturally moves by Saxon words ; 
lyrical emotion of every kind, which (to merit the name of lyrical) 
must be in the state of flux and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also 
requires the Saxon element of our language, because the Saxon is 
the aboriginal element, the basis and not the superstructure ; conse- 
quently it oomprehenda all the ideas which are natural to the heart of 
man, and to the elementary situations of life. — Tbxnoh, ^n Englisk 
Pott and Pre$enL 

▲HALT8IB OV THB SNGLISH LAKOCTAQS. 

The English language oonrista of about 88,000 words. This in- 
cludes, of ooorae, not only radical words, but all derivatives except 
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Uie preterites and participles of verbs ; to which most be added some 
few termS) which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either 
obsolete, or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, 
about 28,000, or neariy five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
mi\]ority of the rest, in what proportions we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek : Latin, however, has the larger share. 

It will thns be seen that the Anglo-Saxon, even if we look at the 
mere number of words, has contributed our principal source of strength. 
Sharon Turner, from ou^ most popular writers, adduces a much greater 
preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon element ; but he has not set down 
in figures the numbers of the two classes of words contained in any 
of these passages. Sir James Mackintosh analyzed three or four of 
them. We now give ah analysis of the whole. The passages in ques- 
tion are from the Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, Oowley, Thomson, Addi- 
son, Spenser, Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, 
and Johnson, In five verses out of Genesis, containing 180 words, 
there are only 5 not Saxon. In as many verses out of the Gospel of 
St. John, containing 74 words, there are only 2 not Saxon. Of the 
remaining passages, that from 
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In none of these passages is the number of foreign words greater 
than one-third ; in many of them less than one-tenth. In all there are 
1,492 words, of which only 296 are not Saxon. Taking this as a crite- 
rion, the Saxon would constitute about four-fifths of the language, 
instead of five-eighths, or about thirty-two fortieths, instead of 
twenty-five fortieths.— -fiaindwr^A JRevieiOj No, 141. 
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THE RELATIYS PBOPOBTION AKD IMPOBTANOE OF THE NOBMAN AND 
SAXON ELEMENTS IN OUB LANQUAQE. 

We ehoidd oo&fidently oonolnde that the Normazf was the ruling 
raoe, from the notioeable &ot that all the words of dignity, state, honor 
and pre-eminence, with one remarkable exception (to be adduced 
presently), descend to ns firom them — sorereign, sceptre, throne, realm 
royalty, homage, prince, dnke, oonnt (* earl ' indeed is Scandinavian 
though he most borrow his 'oonntess' from the Norman), chancellor 
treasurer, palace, castle, hall, dome, and a multitude more. At th 
same time the one remarkable exception of 'king' would make us 
even did we know nothing of the actual fetcts, sui^ect that the chief- 
tun of this ruling race came in not upon a new title, not as overthrow- 
ing a former dynasty, but daiming to be in the rightful line of its sue* 
cession. 

And yet while the statelier superstructure of the language, almost 
all articles of luxury, all that has to do with the chase, with chivalry, 
with personal adornment, is Norman throughout ; with the broad basis 
of the language^ and therefore of the life, it is otherwise. The great 
features of nature, sun, moon and stars, earth, water and fire, all the 
prime social relations, father, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
these are Saxon. The palace and the castle may have come to us from 
the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe far deak'er names, the house, the 
roof, the home, the hearth. The instruments used in cultivating the 
earth, the fiail, the plough, the sickle, the spade, are expressed in his 
language : se to the main products of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, 
here, i. e. barley, and no less the names of domestic animals. Con- 
cerning these last it is not a little chAracteristic to observe that the 
names of almost all animals, so long as they are alive, are thus Saxon, 
but when dressed and prepared for food become Norman, — ^a fact in- 
deed which we might have expected beforehand ; for the Saxon hind 
had the charge and labor of tending and feeding them, but only that 
they might appear on the table of his Norman lord. Thus ox, steer, 
cow,*are Saxon, but beef; Norman ; calf is Saxon, but veal Norman ; 
sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norman ; so it is severally with swine and 
pork, deer and venison, fowl and puBet Bacon, the only flesh which 
perhaps ever came within his reach, is the single exception. — ^Tbenob's 
Stud^ of Wardi. 

MODE OF PLACmO BOOKS IN ANCIENT LIBBABIESb 

It may not be known to those who are not accustomed to meet 
with old books in their original bindings^ or to seeing public libraries 
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of antiquity, that the volumes were formerly placed on the shelves 
with the leaves, not the hack, in front ; and that the two sides of the 
binding were Joined together with neat silk or other strings, and in 
some instances, when the hooks were of greater valae and curiofflty 
than common, even fastened with gold or silver chdns. — Pump 
Buss, Oxon. 

THE ALEXAin[>SIAK LIBRAST. 

This celebrated collection is supposed to have been the largest col- 
lection which was ever brought together before the invention of 
printing, and is stated to have araoonted to 700,000 volumes, a number 
which has been often doubted. It is not, however, so generally known 
that the rolls (volumina) here spoken of, contained fisur less tlian a 
printed volume ; for instance, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, in fifteen 
books, would make fifteen volumes; and one Didymus is said by 
AthensQus to have written 8,600 volumes. This consideration will 
bring the number assigned, at least, widiin the bounds of credibility. 

PAPYKUB. 

Pliny is in error in saying that papyrus was not used for paper 
before the time of Alexander the Great ; for papyri of the most remote 
Pharaonic period are found with the same mode of writing as that of 
the age of Obeops. {Wilkijison^ vol. iii., p. 60.) A papyrus now in 
Europe, of the date of Cheops, establishes the early use of written 
documents, and the antiquity of paper made of the byblus long before 
the* time of Abraham. As papyiois was expcnave, few documents of 
that material are found, and these are generally rituals, sales of estates, 
and official papers. Papyrus was used until about the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. A soldier's leave of absence has been discovered 
written upon a piece of broken earthenware.— Dr. Knro's Cyclopadia 
<(f Biblical Literature, 

THE OLDEST ENGLISH PRINTED BOOK. 

Bartholomffius de Glanville^-who flourished about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, wirote De Proprietatihus reruns which was first 
printed in folio by Oaxton in 1480. It was translated into English by 
Trevisa, and printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1507. Dr. Dibdin, in 
his 7)/pographieal Antiquities^ styles this "a volume of extraordinary 
typographical beauty and rarity." It is the first book printed on 
paper made in England. 
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LEAVES OF TBEE8 AND BOOKS. 

The use of the liber or inner hark of trees among the ancients is 
well known. In the Philosophical Transactions 8ir John Clerk says : 
^ The most andent sort of charta (or paper) was of the inner bark of 
tree, called liber in Latin, whence a book had the name of liber ; bnt 
yery little of this sort is now in being.'' Hence the term lec^f was 
first applied to paper, from leaves, especially of palms, formerly nsed 
for writing on. Thns we as familiarly speak of the leaf of a book as 
the leaf of a tree. 

EABLY PBINTIHG. 

In the infancy of the art its results were comparatively very mde. 
The type nsed was intended to imitate writing, and partook of the 
character of gothio and script In punctuating, they employed no 
marks at first other than the period and colon ; an oblique stroke was 
afterwards introduced, and fulfilled the purpose of our comma. Pages 
had neither running title nor number. The divisions of words and 
sentences were very imperfect, and the language was not divided into 
paragraphs. Capital letters were not used to commence a sentence, 
nor in proper names. No rules seem to have regulated their orthog- 
raphy, which was entirely without method, and their abbreviations 
were so numerous as to cause the necessity, in time, of publishing a 
book, by the directions in which they could be read. But one kind 
of letter was used throughout A space was left at the beginning of 
chapters for the illuminator, who wrote in various colored ink the 
initial letter. These were often elaborately ornamented, and very 
costly, being embellished with flowers and figures, and sometimes ye- 
negated with gold and silver. The first presses were fashioned aftet 
the conmion wine-press. For a short time the paper was printed on 
but one side, the blank sides being pasted together. The only form^ 
of books were the folio and quarto. Two or three hundred copies 
were then considered a large edition. Dates were often omitted, and 
the name of the printer, when given, was placed at the end of the 
book. — Quoted in Publishen^ Circular. 

80BIBE8 AND T.rRRARnefl js THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In most monasteries there were two kinds of Scriptoria, or writing 
offices ; for in addition to the large and general apartment used for 
the transcription of church books and manuscripts for the library, there 
were also several smaller ones occupied by the saperiors and the more 
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learned members of the oommiimt7, as closets for private devotion and 
study. Thus we read that in the Oistercian orders there were places 
set apart for the transcription of books called Scriptoria, or cells as- 
signed to the scribes, '^ separate from each other,'' where the books 
might be transcribed in the strictest silence, according to the holy roles 
of their founders. These little cells were nsoally situated in the mo0t 
retired part of the monastery, and were probably incapable of accom- 
modating more than one or two persons ; dull and comfortless places 
no doubt, yet they were deemed great luxuries, and the use of them 
only granted to such as became distinguished for their piety or erudi- 
tion. The aged monks, who often lived in these little offices, separate 
from the rest of the scribes, were not expected to work so arduously as 
the rest. Their employment was comparatively easy ; nor were they 
compelled to work so long as those in the cloister. There is a curious 
passage in Tangmar's Life of St. Bernard, which would lead us to sus- 
pect that private individuals iK)ssessed Scriptoria ; for, says he, there 
are Scriptoria not only in the monasteries but in other places, in which 
are conceived books equal to the divine works of the philosophers. 
The Scriptorium of the monastery in which the general business of a 
literary nature was transacted, was an apartment far n|ore extensive 
and commodious, fitted up with forms and desks methodically arranged, 
so as to contain conveniently a great number of copyists. In some of 
the monasteries and cathedrals, they had long ranges of seats one after 
another, at which were seated the scribes, one well versed in the sub- 
ject on which the book treated, recited from the copy whilst they 
wrote ; so that^ on a word being given out by him, it was copied by alL 
The multiplication of manuscripts, under such a system as this, must 
have been immense ; but they did not always make books, fecit libro9^ 
as they caller it, in this wholesale manner, but each monk diligently 
labored at the transcription of a separate work. 

The amount of labor carried on in the Scriptorium, of course, in 
many cases depended upon the revenues of the abbey, and the disposition 
of thA abbot ; but this was not always tlie case, as in some monasteries 
they undertook the transcription of books as a matter of commerce, 
and added broad lands to their house by the industry of their pens. 
But the Scriptorium was frequently supported by resources solely ap- 
plicable to its use. Laymen, who had a taste for literature, or who 
entertained an esteem for it in others, often, at their death, bequeathed 
estates for the support of the monastic Scriptoria. 

The abbot superintended the management of the Scriptorium, and 
decided upon the hours f r their labor, during which time they were 
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ordered to work with unremitting diligence, '^ not leaving to go and 
wander in idleness," but to attend solely to the bnsiness of transcrib- 
ing. To prevent distraction or interruption, no one was allowed to 
enter except the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the armarian ; as 
the latter took charge of all the materials and implements nsed by the 
transcribers, it was his dnty to prepare and give them oat when re- 
quired ; he made the ink, and cut tiie parchment ready for use. He 
was strictly ei^oined, however, to exercise 'the greatest economy in 
tupplying these precious materials, and not to ^ve more copies '* nee 
arta/t>08y riec eultellos^ nee BcarpellcB^ nee membraneiy'* than was aotnaliy 
necessary, or than he had computed as sufficient for the work; and 
what the armarian gave them the monks were to receive without con- 
tradiction or contention. 

The utmost silence prevailed in the Scriptorium, rules were framed, 
and written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the greatest 
care and diligence in copying exactly from the originals. In Alcuin's 
works, we find one of these preserved ; It is a piece inscribed, " Ad 
Miiscnim libroB icribentiumJ*^ 

Other means were resorted to besides these to preserve the text of 
their books ifhmacalate ; it was a common practice for the scribe at 
the end of his copy, to adjure all who transcribed from it to use the 
greatest care, and to refrain from the least alteration of word or sense. 
Authors more especiaUy followed this course ; thus at the end of some 
we find such injunctions as this : 

" I adjure you who shall transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ and by His glorious coming, who will come to judge the quick 
and the dead, that you compare what you transcribe, and diligently 
correct it by the copy from which you transcribe it — this acljuration 
also— and insert it in your copy." 

The Consuetudines Canonicorum, before referred to, also particu- 
larly impressed this upon the monks, and directed that all the brothers 
who were engaged as scribes, were not to alter any writing, although 
in their own mind they might think it proper, without first receiving 
the sanction of the abbot, "<w fw account were they to commit so great 
a presumption.'*^ But notwithstanding that the scribes were thus en- 
Joined to use the utmost care in copying books, doubtless an occasional 
error crept in, which many causes might have produced, such as bad 
light, haste, a little drowsiness, imperfect sight, or even a flickerinj^ 
lamp, was sufficient to produce some trivial error ; but in works of im- 
portance the smallest error is of consequence, as some future scribe, 
] 1 by the blunder, might, in an attempt to correct, still more 
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augment the imperfection ; to gnard agaLost this, with respect to the 
ScriptnreSy the most critical care was enforced. Monks advanced in 
age were alone allowed to transcribe them, and after their completion, 
they were read, reyised, and re-read again, and it is by that means so 
oniform a reading has been preserved ; and although slight differences 
may here and there occur, there are no books which have traversed 
through the shadows of the dark ages that preserve their original text 
BO pure and nncormpt as the copies of the Scriptures, the Fathers of 
the Church, and the ancient writings of the classic authors; some- 
times, it is true, a manuscript of the last order is discovered poeses^g 
a Yery different reading in some particular passage ; but these appear 
rather as futile emendations or interpolations of tiie scribe than as the 
result of a downright blunder, and are easily perc^vable ; fbr when the 
monkish churchmen tampered with ancient copies, it generally origi- 
nated in a desire to smooth over the indecencies of the heathen au- 
thors, and so render them less liable to corrupt the holy contemplatioDB 
of the devotee ; and while we blame the piouB fraud, we cannot but 
respect the motive that dictated it. 

But as regards the Scriptures, we talk of the carelessness of the 
monks and the interpolations of the scribes as if these were faults pecu- 
liar to the monastic ages alone ; alas I the history of Biblical transmis- 
sion tells us differently ; the gross perversions, omissions, and errors 
wrought in the holy text, proclaim how prevalent these same faults 
have been in the ages of printed literature^ and which i^pear more 
palpable by being produced amidst deep scholars, and surrounded with 
all the critical acumen of a learned age. Five or six thousand of 
these gross blunders, or these wilful mutilations, protest the unplea- 
sant fact, and show how much of human grossness it has acquired, 
and how besmeared with corruption those sacred pages have become 
in passing through the hands of man, and the '^ revisings " of secta- 
rian minds. 

The Bible was an expensive book, but can scarcely be regarded as 
a rare one ; the monastery was indeed x>oor that had it not, and when 
once obtained the monks took care to speedily transcribe it. Some- 
times they only possessed detached portions, but when this was the 
case, they generaUy borrowed of some neighboring and more fortunate 
monastery, the missing parts to transcribe, and so complete their 
own copies. 

I do not pretend to say that the Bible was a common book among 
thorn, or that every monk possessed one — fsj: different indeed was the 
case ; a copy of the Old and New Testament often supplied the wants 
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of an entire monasteTy, and in others, only some detached porUons 
were to be found in their little libraries. Sometimes they were more 
plentifol, and the monastery oonld boost of two or three copies, besides 
a few separate iK)rtion8 ; and occasionally I have met with instances 
where, besides several Bihlia Optima^ they enjoyed Hebrew codices 
and translations, with nmnerons copies of the Gospels. We mnst not 
forgot, howeyer, that the transcription of a Bible was a work of time, 
and required the ontlay of mndi industry and wealth. *^ Brother 
Tedynton,'' a monk of Ely, commenced a Bible in 1896, and was 
several years before he completed it. The magnitude of the under- 
taking can scarcely be imaged by those unpractised in the art of 
copying. Kings and nobles oSered the Bible as an appropriate and 
generous gift, and bishops were deemed benefactors to their church 
by adding it to the library. On its covers were written earnest ex- 
hortations to the Bible student, admonishing the greatest care in its 
use, and levelling anathemas and excommunications upon any who 
should dare to purloin it For its greater security, it was frequently 
chained to a reading desk, and if a duplicate copy was lent to a neigh- 
boring monastery, they required a large deposit, or a formal bond, for 
its safe return. These facts, while they show its value, also proTo 
how highly it was esteemed among them, and how much the monks 
loved the Book of Life. — Bibliomania in the Middle Ages, 

B00K8ELLEBS IN THE MIDDLE AQE& 

The secular copyists were an important class during the middle 
ages, and supplied tlie functions of the bibliopole of the ancients. 
But the transcribing trade numbered three or four distinct branches. 
There were the librarii, Antiquarii, Notarii, and the Illuminators — 
occasionally these professions were all united in one, where persever- 
ance or talent had acquired a knowledge of these various arts. There 
appears to have been considerable competition between these con- 
tending bodies. The notarii were jealous of the librarii, and the libra- 
rii, in their turn, wera envious of the antiquarii, who devoted their 
ingenuity to the transcription and repairing of old books especially, 
rewriting such parts as were defective or erased, and restoring the 
dilapidations of the binding. Being learned in old writings, they 
corrected and revised the copies of ancient codices : of this cla^s we 
find mention as far back as the time of Oassiodorous and Isidore. 
"They deprived," says Astle, "the poor librarii, or common scrip- 
tores, of great part of their business, so that they found it difficult 
to gain a subdatenoe for themselves and their families. This put 
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tiiem about finding oat more ezpeditioiu methods of tranflcrilnng 
books. They formed the letters smaller, and made use of more coq- 
Jngations and abbreyiations than had been nsoaL Thej proceeded in 
this manner till the letters became exceedingly small and extremelj 
diffioolt to be read." The fact of there ezistmg a class oi msn^ whose 
fixed employment or profesnon was solely confined to the tnmsmp- 
tion of ancient writings and to the repairing of tattered copies, in con 
tradistincUon to the common scribes, and depending entirely upon the 
exerdse (tf their art as a means of obtaining a subsistence, >eads ns to 
the condnsion that ancient manoscripts were by no means so yery 
scarce in those days; for how absnrd and nsdess it would haye been 
for men to qualify themselyes for transcribing these antiquated and 
yenerable codic^ if there had been no probability <^ obtaining them 
to transcribe. The &ct) too, of its becoming the subject oi so much 
competition proyes how great was the demand for their labor. 

We are unable, with any poeitiye result, to- discoyer the exact 
origin of the secular scribes, thou^ thdr existenee may probably ha 
referred to a yery remote period. The monks se^n to have mom^io- 
lized for some ages the ^^Cofnmereium lAbrcrum^ and sold and bar« 
tered copies to a considerable extent among each other. We may 
with some reasonable grounds, howeyer, conjecture that the profes- 
sion was flourishing in Saxon times; fen: we find seyeral eminent 
names in the seyenth and eighth centuries who, in their epistolary 
correspondence, beg their firiends to procure transcripts for them. At 
a subsequent period, the extent and importance of the profession grew 
amaringly ; and in Italy its followers were particularly numerous in 
the tenth century, as we learn from the letters of Gerbert, afterwards 
Sylyester IL, who constantly writes, with the crayings of a biblio-ma- 
niac, to his friends for books, and begs them to get the scribes, -who^ 
he adds, in one of his lettera, may be found in all parts of Italy, both 
in town and in the country, to make transcripts of certain books for 
him, and he promises to reimburse his correspcmdent all that he ex- 
pends for the same. 

These public scribes deriyed dieir principal employment from the 
monks and the lawyers; frt)m thd former, in transcribing their manu- 
'scripts, and by the latter in drawing up their legal instruments. They 
carried on their ayocation at their own homes, like other artisans ; 
but sometimes, when employed by the monks, executed their trans- 
cripts within the cloister, where they were boarded, lodged, and 
receiyed their wages till their work was done. This was especially 
the case when some great book was to be copied, of rarity and price. 
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The increafie of knowledge and the foundAtioii of tlie uniyenhiM 
gave birth to the bookseUers. Their ooonpatioii as a diatinot trada 
originated at a period coeval with the fdondation of these public aemi- 
naries, although the first mention that I am aware of is made by X^eter 
of Blois, about the year 1170. The casual way in which he i^eaka of 
it shows that the ^^pubUco mangane li^arum^^ was no unusual per- 
sonage in those days^ but belonged to a common and reoognittd 
profession. 

The vast number of students who were congregated together by 
the foundation of the universities, generated, of course, a propurtioiir 
ate demand for books; and soon for various cogent reasons the uni- 
versities obtained the rqyal sanction to take the trade under their pro- 
tection, and eventually monopolized a sole legislative power over the 

The nature of a bookseller's business in those days required no ordir 
nary capacity and no shallow store of critical acumen ; the' purchasing 
of manuscripts, the work of transcription, the careful revisal, the pre- 
paration of materials, the tasteful illuminations, and the process oi 
binding, were each employments requiring some talent and discrimina- 
tion, and we are not surprised, ther^ore, that the avocation of a dealer 
and fabricator of these treasures should be highly regarded, and digni- 
fied into a profession, whose followers were invested with all the priv- 
il^es, freedoms, and exemptions which the masters and students oi 
the University exjoyed. But it required these conciliations to induce 
them to submit to the restrictive measures which she imposed on the 
trade. For whilst the university of Paris encouraged and elevated the 
profession of librarii, she required on the other hand a guarantee of 
their wealth and mental capacity to maintain and to appreciate these 
important concessions; the bookseller was expected indeed to be well 
versed in all branches of science, and to be thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of those subjects and works of which he undertook to pro- 
duce transcripts. 8he, moreover, required of him testimonials to his 
good character, an efficient security, ratified by a solemn oath of alle- 
giance, and a promise to observe and submit to all the present and 
future laws and regulations of the university. In some cases, it appears 
that she restricted the number of librarii, though this fell into disuse 
as the wants of the students increased. Twenty-four seems to have 
been the original number, which is sufficiently great to lead to the con- 
clusion that bookselling was a flourishing trade in those old days. By 
the statutes of the univendfy, the bookseller was not allowed to expose 
his transcripts for sale without first submitting them to the inspection 
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of oertaiii offioen appointed hj the mdyennty ; and if an error was 
difloovered, the copies were ordered to he hnmt, or a fine levied on 
them, proportionate to their inaocnraoy. 

In these times of fjree trade and nnrestndned oonmierdal policy, we 
shall regard less favorably a regulation which they enforced at Paris, 
depriving the bookseller of the power of fixing a price npon his own 
goods. Foxur booksellers were appointed and sworn in to superintend 
this department, and when a new transcript was finished, it was brought 
by the bookseller, and tiiey discossed its merits and fixed its value, 
which formed the amonnt the bookseller was compelled to ask for it; 
if he demanded of his costomer a larger som, it was deemed a fraoda- 
lent imposition, and ponishable as sndu Mor^ver, as an advantage 
to the stadentB^ the bookseller was expected to make a considerable 
reduction in his profits in supplying them with books: by one of the 
laws of the university, his profit on each volume was confined to four 
deniers to a student, and six deniers to a common purchaser. The 
librarii were still fhrther restricted in the economy of their trade, by 
a rule which forbade any one of them to dispose of his entire stock of 
books without the consent of the university ; but this, I suspect, im- 
plied the disposal of the stock and trade together, and was intended to 
intimate that the introduction of the purchaser would not be allowed 
without the cognizance and sanction of the university. Nor was the 
bookseller able to purchase books without her consent, lest they should 
be of an inmioral or heretical tendency ; and they were absolutely 
forbidden to buy any of the students without the permission of the 
rector. 

But restricted as they thus were, the book merchants nevertheless 
grew opulent, and transacted an important and extensive trade ; some- 
times they pmrchased parts and sometimes they had whole libraries to 
selL Their dealings were conducted with unusual care, and when a 
volume of peculiar rarity or interest was to be sold, a deed of convey- 
ance was drawn up with legal precision in the presence of authorized 
witneasea. 

In those days of high prices and book scarcity, the poor student 
was sorely impeded in his progress ; to provide against these disad- 
vantages, they firamed a law in 1842, at Paris compelling all public 
booksellers to keep books to lend out on hire. The reader will be 
surprised at the idea of circulating a library in the Middle Ages I — but 
there can be no doubt of the fact ; they were established at Paris, Tou- 
louse, Vienna, and Bologne. These public librarians, too, were obliged 
to vmte out regular catalogues of their books aud hang them up in 
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their shops, with the prioes afiSxed, so that the student mi^ 
beforehand what he had to pay for reading them. 

This rate of charge was aJso fixed by the muversity, and the 
dents borrowing these books were privileged to transcribe them if tiuf 
chose ; if any of them proved unpeorfect or faulty, they were deBoaneal 
by the university, and a fine imposed upon the bookseller who had htH 
out the volume. 

This potent influence excrdsed by the universities over bookaeOenk 
became, in time, much abused; and in addition to these oommeraU 
restraints, they assumed a still less warrantable power over the origiaal 
productions of authors, and became virtually the public censcwB ol 
books, and had the pdlirer of burning or prohibiting any work ci qaat 
tionable orthodoxy. In the time of Henry the Second, a book wai 
published by being read over for two or three successive days before 
one of the universities, and if they approved of its doctrines and be- 
stowed upon it their approbation, it was allowed to be copied exten- 
sively for sale. 

Stringent as the university rules were, as regards the bookselHng 
trade, they were, nevertheless, sometimes disregarded or infringed; 
some ventured to take more for a book than the sum allowed, and, by 
prevarication and secret contracts, eluded the vigilance of the law& 
Some were still bolder, and openly practised the art of a scribe and 
the profession of a bookseller, witliout knowledge or sanction of ths 
university. This gave rise to much jealousy, and in the IJniverdty 
of Oxford, in the year 1878, they made a decree, forbidding any per 
son exposing books for sale without her license. 

Now, considering all these usages of early bookselling, their num- 
bers, their opulence, and above all, the circulating libraries which the 
librarii established, can we still retain the opmion that books were so 
inaooeemble in those ante-printing days, when we know that for a few 
sous the book-lover could obtain good and authenticated copies to 
peruse or transcribe? It may be advanced that these facts solely 
relate to universities, and were intended merely to insure a supply of 
the necessary books in constant requisition by the students, but such 
was not the case ; the librarii were essentially public Librorum Venr 
ditorei, and were glad to dispose of their goods to any who could pay 
for them. Indeed the early bibliomaniacs usually flodced to these 
book marts to rummage over the stalls, and to collect their choice 
volumes. Richard de Bury obtained many in this way, both at Paris 
and at Some. 

Of the exact pecuniary vake of books during the [Middle Ages we 
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hftye no means of judging. The few instances that have aocidentallj 
been recorded are totally inadequate to enable ns to form an opinion. 
The eztraragant estimate given by some, as to the value of books in 
Uioee days, is merely coi^ectm^, as it necessarily must be, when we 
remember that the price was guided by the accoracy of the transcrip- 
tkm, the splendor of the binding, which was often gorgeous to excess, 
and by the beauty and richness of the iUnminations. Many of the 
TnwwMwrlpts of the Middle Ages are magnificent in the extreme. Bome- 
timea they inscribed the Gospels and the venerated writings of the 
IFVithsn with liquid gold, on parchment of the richest purple, and 
adorned its briUiaut pages with illuminations of exquisite workman- 
§bip, — Bibliomania in the Middle Agee, 

BOOKWOBICS. 

In paper, leather and parchment are found various animals, popa- 
larly known as " Bookworms." The larvaa of Crambue pinguinaUe 
will establish themselves upon the binding of a book, and, spinning a 
robe, will do to it little ii\]ury. A mite {Aearue erudUm) eats the 
paste that fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, and so 
loosens it The caterpillar of another little moth takes its station in 
damp old books, between the leaves, and there commits great ravagea. 
The little boring wood-beetle also attacks books, and will even bore 
through several volumes. An instance is mentioned of twenty-seven 
folio volumes being perforated, in a straight line, by the same insect, 
in such a manner that, by passing a cord through the perfect round hole 
made by it, the twenty-seven volumes could be raised at once. The 
wood-beetle also destroys prints and drawings, whether framed or 
kept in a portfolio. *^ The Death-watch '' is likewise accused of being 
a depredator of books. These details were collected by the expe- 
rienced keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in 1841. 

It seems now dear that there are many insect depredators upon 
books. There is the Hypothenemue Ervditmy that eats leather, and 
the Anolnumttriatum^ that eats the paper. They eat in their larva 
state, and are therefore rarely caught. One of these depredators is 
described as about fifteen-hundredths of an inch long, and rather nar- 
row in proportion. 

ATTEMPT TO PBINT A PERFECT BOOK. 

^ Whether such a miracle as an immaculate edition of a classical 
author does exist," says one, "I have never learnt; but an attempt 
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has been made to obtain this glorioiis dngnhirity, and was as neai)y 
realized as is perhaps possible— the magnificent e^tion of 0$ LuHadm ' 
of Oamoens by Don Joze Sonza, in 1817. This amateor spared w 
prodigality of cost and labor, and flattered himself that, by the i 
ance of Didot, not a single tyt)Ographioal error should be fband In tinl 
splendid volume. But an error was afterwards discovered in some d 
the copies, occttdoned by one of the letters in the word LusUana hav- 
ing got misplaced during the working of one of the sheets. It mnM 
be confessed that this was an acddent or misfortone, rather than m 
erratum P 

The celebrated Fonlises, of Glasgow, attempted to publish a woA 
which shonld be a perfect specimen of typographical accuracy. Eveiy 
precaution was taken to secure the desired result. Six experienced 
proof-readers were emph^ed, who devoted hours to the reading of 
each page ; and after it was thought to be perfect, it was posted up 
in the hall of the university, with a notification that a reward of fiffy 
pounds would be paid to any person who could discover an eiror. 
Each page was suffered to remain two weeks in the place where it had 
been posted, before the work was printed, and the printers thon^t 
that they had attained the object for which they had been stiiying: 
When the work was issued, it was discovered that several errors had 
been committed, one of which was in the first line of the first pagOi 
The FouILb' editions of classical works are still much prized by sdholan 
and collectors. — CyclopcBdia oflAtera/ry and Scientific Anecdote, 

NUHBEB OF BOOKS IN THE WOBID. 

D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature^ states that the four agei 
of typography have produced no less than 8,641,960 works! Takinf 
each work at three volumes, and reckoning each impression to oonaiflt 
of only 800 copies (a very moderate supposition), the actual amouit 
of volumes which have issued from the presses of Europe, down to 
the year 1816, appears to be 8,277,640,000. Between the years 1474 
and 1600, it has been estimated about 850 printers flourished in £og. 
land and Scotland, and that the products of their several preaes 
amounted in the aggregate to 10,000 distinct productionsL 

OODEX VATI0ANU8. 

Mr. Arthxur Ashpitel, in a recent letter to the London Times, gives 
some interesting particulars concerning the present condition of tho 
Codex Yaticanos, probably the oldest Greek manuscript of the Scrip- 
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tares extant He states that early in 1854, he saw it in the pos- 
session of the celebrated scholar Cardinal Angelo Miu, who was 
carefully editing it, \mt who snbseqnently died leaving his work un- 
finished. It was formerly separated into two Yolnmes, bnt now forms 
one thick octavo ; it is incomplete both at the beginning and the ^id, 
having lost about half the book of Gen^lis and nearly all the Apo- 
calypse ; the latter, however, has been supplied by another hand in 
Condve Greek of the date probably of the tenth century. It contains 
one or two of the smaUer books of the Apocrypha, but not the books 
of the Maccabees. The Gospels and Epistles seemed tolerably com- 
plete. The celebrated verse in the First Epistle of St. John, as is wdl 
known, is not in the text, and Mr. Ashpitel saw nothing of tiie Epistles 
of Baniabas, Polycarp, Olemens Bomaniii^ the Pastor of Hermas, nor 
any of the writings of that period. Oardfaifll Mai was of the opinion 
that this manuscript was consulted by the celebrated Ximenes in the 
prepai^on of his Polyglot vernon. He thought the manuscript 
could not be of later date than the middle of the second century. 

Mr. Tregilles in a subsequent number of the Times gives additional 
particulars. The Codex bears no marks of intentional mutilation, 
but the Epistles of St Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, are wholly 
wanting, as well as the Apocalypse so far as the ancient writing is 
concerned, but this arises from tlie loss of both ends of the manuscript, 
so that the greater part of G^esis is gone, and the old writing breaks 
off in Hebrews ix., and as the pastoral epistles in the arrangement of 
the old Greek MSS. stand after that to the Hebrews, they are thus of 
a necessity wanting. Not so, however, the Catholic Epistles, which 
occupy their ususl Greek location after the Acts and before Bomans. 
The later hand has supplied the misdng i>art of G^iesis, and inserted 
a portion lost from the Psalms, and added the latter part of Hebrews 
and Bevelation& It has been proposed, if permission can be obtained, 
to make a photograph copy of this Codex, butthere are many difficul- 
ties in the way. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLK 

The English verdon of the Scriptures now in use, is itself the re- 
sult of repeated revisions. In the preface to the Bishop^s Bible (a. d. 
1568} a distinct reference is made to early Saxon versions, and there are 
stil. extant, parts of the Bible in Saxon, translated by Bede, by Alfred 
the Great, and by JEitio of Canterbury. Early Saxon MSS. of the 
Gospels are still preserved in the libraries of the British Museum, and 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. The first complete translation of 
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the Bible was made by Wyeliffe^ about a. d. 1880. It existed ouly ia 
MS. for liiany years, but the whole is now in print (New Testamenti 
1731 ; Old Testament, 1848). The work was regtfded with grave snspl^ 
cion; and a bill was introduced into the House of Lords for suppreamng 
it ; but through the influence of John O'Gkmnt, this was r^ected. In 
1408, howeyer, in a convocation held at Oxford, it was resolved that 
no one should translate any text of Scripture into English, as a book 
or tract, and that no book of the kind should be read. This resolution 
led to great persecution, though there is reason to believe, that not- 
withstanding, many HSS. of Scripture were at that time in extendve 
circulation throughout England. The first printed edition of the Bibto 
in English, was published by Tyndale^ the New Testament in 152IK, 
and the Bible in part, in 1682. Xonstall, Bishop of London, and Sir 
Thomas More, took great pains to buy up and bum the impreaaion, 
but with the effect, thereby, of enablhig the translator to publiah a 
larger and improved edition. On the death of Tyndale, Miles Cover- 
dalo revised the whole, and dedicated it to King Henry the 8th, a. d. 
1535, and in 1587, John Eogers^ who had assisted Tyndale, and was 
then residing at Antwerp, reprinted an edition, taken from Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale. This edition was published under the assnmed 
name of ThomoB Matthem, A revision of this edition again was pub- 
lished (▲. D. 1589), by Richard Tavemer. The Great Bible appeared 
A. D. 1589. It was Goverdale's, revised by the translator, under the 
sauction of Cranmer. It was printed in large folio. For the edition 
of 1540, Cranmer wrote a preiface, and it is hence called Oranmer'i 
Bible. It was published " by authority." During the seven years of 
king Edward's (VI.) reign, eleven editions of the Scriptures were 
printed: but no new version or revision was attempted. Daring 
the reign of Mary, was published the Geneva Bible, ▲. d. 1557-60. 
Ooverdale and others who had taken refuge in Geneva, edited it, and 
added marginal annotations. Arohbishop Porker obtained authority 
from Queen Elizabeth, to revise the existing translations, and with 
the help of various bishops and others, published in 1568 what was 
called the Bishope^ Bible. It contains short annotations, and in the 
smaller editions (from 1589,) the text is divided, like the Genevan, 
into verses. The same text was afterwards printed (in 1572) in a 
large size, and with various prefaces, under the name of Matthew 
Parker'* s Bible. It continued in common use in the churches for forty 
years, though the Genevan Bible was perhaps more read in private. 
The Bhmmk New Testament, and the Dauay Old Testament, form 
the English Bible of the Bomanists. The former was printed at 
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RheimB (a. d. 1682), and the latter at Donaj (a. d. 1609-10). In 
1608, Ejiig James resolved on a revision of the translation, and for 
this purpose appointed fifty-fonr men of learning and piety. Forty- 
seven only undertook the work, and in fonr years (from 1607-11) it 
was completed. The text as t^ns prepared and printed in 1611, is 
the outhortMed v&nian. — Bible Hand-Booh hy Augus. 

HOW TTBDALFS BIBLE WAB FIBST PBINTED IN ENGLAND. 

At this time printing was executed much hetter at Paris than in 
London; and, owing to a singular coignnction of oironmstanoes, 
Thomas Oromwell got a license for Graflj^n and Whitchoroh to print 
the Bible there. The work was, however, interrupted by the Inquisi- 
tion; when not only the sheets, but the ^ypes and printers, were, 
carried to Engknd, to the great improvement of the art there. The 
Bible was soon finished, and ordered to be set up in every church in 
the kingdom ; and the priests were forbidden to hinder the people from 
reading it there on pain of deprivation. And thus were fulfilled the 
words of Tyndale the martyr: ^^K Gk>d spare my life, ere many years, 
lunU emue a hoy that drivee ths plough to know more o/the Serip- 
turee than you do.^^ After the edition of 1689 there were four others 
of the large Bible, printed at the expense of 80,000/., advanced by 
Antony Marler, a citizen of London, who obtained an order to have 
them set up in the churches. The price was fixed by authority at 
7/. lOf., and for the bound copies 91. During the reign of Edward 
VI. Tyndale's Bible was printed more than thirty times, while of that 
with Cranmer's revision, only half the number was called for. The 
first Scottish Edition of the Scriptures was published at 41. 18«., 4d, 
and yet the Bible was in almost every house 1 — North Brituh Be- 
view, No. 9. 

BBMUNEBATION OP AUTH0E8. 

The following table shows the prices paid to some celebrated authors 
for the copyrights of their works. In the case of plays the price of 
the copyright alone is given, no account being taken of the often- 
times greater remuneration accruing from their performance upon the 
stage. 

Wanderer, by Savage, £10 10*. Fables by Dryden, £260. Beg- 

gar's Opera, by Gay, £400. Poems by Gay, £1000. Edition of Sbak* 

speare by Pope, £217 12«. Tales from Shakspeare, by Obas. Lamb, 

£68. Oontributions for two years, to London libigazine, by Ohas. Lamb, 

2 
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£170. Exchange no Robbery, by Theodore Hook, £60. Sayings and 
Doings, Ist series, by Hook, £600. Sayings and Doings, 2d series, by 
Hook, £1400. Sayings and Doings, 3d series, by Hook, £106a 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, by Hook, £600. Editorship of Col- 
bum's New Monthly, by Hook, £400 per annnm. Rejected Addresses, 
by J. & H. Smith, £131 after 16th edition. Ooantry Oonsins, Trip to 
Paris, Air Ballooning, Trip to America, by James Smith, £100. Wife 
of Bath, £26. Letter to a Lady, £6 7i<. The What-d'ye-call-it, £16 
2is, Trioia, £43. Epistle to Earl of Burlington, £10 16i. Battle of 
Frogs, £16 2^. Three Hours of Marriage, £43 2^8. Beyival of the 
Wife of Bath, £76. The Mohawks, £2 10*. ; all by Gay. Pope re- 
ceived for Statues, 1st book, and Yertumnus and Pomona, £16 2ji. 
First edition of the Rape, £7. Windsor Forest, £32. 6s. Ode to St 
. Cecilia's Day, £15. Addition to the Rape, £15. Homer, vol. 1. £216. ' 
besides 650 copies at £176. Temple of Fame, £32 6$. Key to the Loch, 
£10 168, Homer, vols 2, and 8, £215 each, besides £150 ^ch for copies. 
Essay on Criticism, £15. Homer, vols. 4, 5, 6, £210 each, and £150 eadi 
for copies. Pamell^s Poems, £15. Copy money for the first three 
volumes of the Odyssey, and 760 copies of each, £616. Copy money 
for vols. 4 and 5 ; 750 copies of each £425 18*. 7 id. Besides this Pope 
received £840 additional on his Homer, making for his works between 
1712 and 1721, £4244 8». 7i<f. Fragments of History, by Charles Fox, I 
sold by Lord Holland, for 5000 guineas. Fragments of History, by Sr ' 
James Mackintosh, £500. Lingard's History of England, £4688. Sir ' 
Walter Scott's Bonaparte was sold, with the printed books, for £18,000; i 
the net receipts of copyright on the first two editions only must I 
have been £10,000. Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4000 goineMi I 
Life of Byron, by Moore, £4000. Life of Sheridan, by Moore, £2000. 
Life of Hannah More, £2000. Life of Cowper, by Southey, JBlQOd 
Life and times of George IV., by Lady C. Bury, £1000. Byion'4 
Works, £20,000. Lord of the Isles, half share, £1500. Lalla Rookh, 
by Moore, £3000. Rejected Addresses, by Smith, £1000. Crabbed 
Works, republication of; by Mr. Murray, £3000. Wordsworth^ 
Works, republication ofi by Mr. Moxon, £1050. Bulwer's Biens, 
£1600. Marry at's Novels, £500 to £1500 each. Trollope's Factoij 
l>oy, £1800. Hannah More derived £30,000 per annum for her copy- 
ri^'hts, during the latter years of her life. Rundell's Domestic Oook- 
ery, £2000. Nicholas Nickleby, £3000. Eustace's Classical Tour, 
£2100. Sir Robert Inglis obtained for the beautiful and interestin| 
widow of Bishop Heber, by the sale of lus Journal, £5000. — Ojfelcp^ 
iia 4(fLU&rarf and Scieniyie Anecdote. 
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BSmOEWATEB TREATISES. 

These celebrated works derive their name from the Hev. Frands 
Henry Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, who died in February, 1829, and 
by his will, dated Feb. 25, 1825, directed certain trustees to invest 
£8000 to be placed at the disposal of the President of the Royal Society, 
to be paid to the person or persons nominated by him. Tlie testator 
directed that the person or persons so selected, should be appointed 
to write and publish one thousand copies of a work, " on the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the creation, illustrating 
each work by all reasonable arguments ; as, for instance, the variety 
tnd formation of God's creatures in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms; the effects of digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the con- 
struction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other argu- 
ments : as also by discoveries, ancient and modem, in Arts and Sciences 
and the whole extent of Literature." The President of the Royal So- 
ciety was then David Gilbert, and he, with the advice of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, appointed the follow- 
ing eight gentlemen, who wrote the " Bridgewater Treatises : " Dr. 
Chahners, John Kidd, Rev Mr. Whewell, Sir. Chas. Bell, Peter Mark 
Roget, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. Wm. Kirby, and Wm. Prout. 

HOBNBOOKS. 

It is difficult to conceive how tedious must have been the teach- 
ing of little children by such rude means as the Hornbook common 
in the last century. A specimen met with in 1850, among the old 
stock of a bookseller at Petersborough, in Lincolnshire, is thus de- 
scribed: Its dimensions are 9 by 5 inches. The alphabet, &c., are 
printed upon white paper, which is laid upon a thin piece of oak, 
and is covered with a sheet of horn, secured in its pface by eight 
tacks, driven through a border or mounting of brass ; the object of 
this horB'Covering being to keep the *^ book," or rather leaf, unsoiled. 
The first line is the cross-row ; so named, says Johnson, ^ because a 
cross is placed at the beginning, to show that the end of learning is 
piety." Shakspeare has a reference to this line : 

** He hearkens after prophedes and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row placks the letter ; 
And says, a wlxaid told him that bj G 
His issne disinherited should he."* Richard HL 

Another specimen, which is at least as old as 1570, is described as 
having a large cross, the erut-<9roM, and then the alphabet in large 
and mall letters. The vowels follow nezt^ and their OQmbinationa 
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with the consonants; and the whole is oondaded with the Lord'i 
Prayer and the £oman nmnerals. The Arahio nnmerals are not 
given. 

Some horn-hooks were printed on horn only, or pasted to its haok. 

OBIGIK OF NSWBPAPSS8. 

The Newspaper was long stated to hare ori^^nated in Venice, in 
1668, and to have heen called GaeeUa^ whence onr appellation Gazette. 
This was, however, an error; for the Venetian newspaper was a writ- 
ten sheet, for hearing which read, each person paid a gMetta^ a oooi 
no longer in nse. The paper was, in fact, called ^A partimUar JSsla- 
tum,^^ a title home hy many En^^ish newspapers of the seventeeath 
centnry. 

WHO WBOTE "DE DIITATIONS CHBISTIf « 

The following reply is a condensed note from Bmnet's Manual dm 
Libraire^ voL il : 

Who is the tme anthor of the Imitatio t Two centuries of dit- 
pnte on this snbject have not been able to inform ns; and more thaa 
one hnndred and twenty works, written to throw light on the qaes- 
tion, have only served to render the solution more difficult. 

The more ancient testimonies appear favorable to Jean GerscMi, 
chancellor of the church of Paris; but, on the other hand, Thomas i 
EempiB counts numerous partisans. The defenders of these two com- 
petitors have triumphantly refuted those persons who have wished to 
bring forward Jean G^rson, Abb6 of VerceU, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, as the author of the Imitatio ; and after that, we can- 
not admit this last combatant 

Such is moreover the opinion of Mr. Gence, an industrious scholar, 
who has made a particular study of every thing which relates to this 
subject, and who has pubhshed C(m»idtTati4mM on the Queition rel^ 
tive to the Author qf the ^ ImitatumJ 

DESITATION OF WOSDB. 

There is a rule that holds pretty constantly good, by which yoa 
may generally determine whether an obviously Latin word is derived 
directly from that language, or only mediately through the French* 
It is this, — that if a word be directly from the Latin, it will not have 
andergone any alteration or modification in its form and shape, save 
iNoly as rejects the tenninatkHL *InDOceiitia' will have beocnne * in* 
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nooency/ * natio ' will hare become * nation,' * firmamentnm ' will have 
become ^ firmament,' bat nothing more. On the other hand, if it comes 
throuffh the French, it will generallj be considerably altered in its 
passage. It will have undergone a process of lubrication ; its sharply 
defined Latin ontline will in good part have departed from it ; thns 
* c^wn ' is from ' corona,' but throng ' conronne,' and itself a dissyl- 
lable, 'coronne,' in onr earlier English; 'treasure' is from 'thesan* 
rus,' but through * tresor,' * emperor ' is the Latin ^emperator,' but it 
was first 'empereur.' It will not at all uncommonly happen that the 
substantive has passed to us through this process, having come through 
the intervoition of the French ; while we have only felt at a later 
period our want of the adjective also, which we have proceeded to bor- 
row direct fit>m the Latin. Thus 'people ' is indeed ' populous,' but 
it was 'peuple' first, while ' popular ' is a direct transfer of a Latin 
Tooable into our En^^iah glossary. So, too, ' enemy ' Is ' inimicus,' but 
it was first softened in the French and had its La^ phynognomy to 
a great degree obliterated, while ' inimical ' is Latin throughout ; ' pa- 
rish ' is ' paroisse,' but ' parochial is ' parochiaHs.' 

Sometimes you will find in English what I may call a double adop- 
tion of a Latin word; I mean that we have many Latin words which 
now make part of our vocabulary in two shapes, in both of these 
forms, directly from the Latin, and mediately through the French. In 
these cases it will be particularly noticeable how that whidi has come 
through the French has been shi^>ed and moulded, generally cut shorty 
often cut a syllable or two shorter (for the French devours letters and 
syllables) than the Latin. I will mention a few examples; 'secure' 
and ' sure,' both from the Latin 'securus,' but one directly, the other 
through the French ; ' granary ' and ' gamer; ' ' tradition' and 'trea- 
son; ' ^hospital' and 'hotel;' '&ction' and 'fiishion;' 'redemption' 
and ' ransom ; ' ' potion ' and ' poision.' In naming these I have ever 
named the Latin ibrm before the French ; but the reverse is in almost 
every case the order in which the words were adopted by us. — ^Trkngb^ 
an Engluh Pott and JPretent. 

nrrBODUonoN of foreign wobds into oue lanouaoe. 

The first great augmentation by foreign words of our Tocabulary 
was a consequence, although not an immediate one, of the battle of 
Hastings, and of the Korman domination which Duke Williams's vic- 
tory estabHshcd in our land. But the actual interpenetration of our 
Anglo-Saxon with any large amount of French words, did not find 
place tin very considerably later than this event Some French words 
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we find very soon after; but in the main the two streams of language 
oontinned for a long while separate and apart.' I consider the great 
period of the iDComing of French words into the English langoage to 
have been when the Norman nobility were exchaDgiug their own lan- 
guage for the English, and I am disposed to consider Ohaacer's in- 
flnence in efiecting this change over-estimated. He did much, bnt he 
only fell in with and farthered a tendency already existing. During 
the revival of claamcal learning, which may be dated in England about 
the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his immediate successors, Latin 
words came into the language not by single adoption, as with later 
writers, bat in floods. A translator at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century, counted it needful to explain in 
a sort of glossary, which he {urefixes to his translation of Pliny's Niat^ 
ral HUUfry^ many curious ^^ words of art" One can hardly at the 
present day understand how any person, who would care to read the 
book at all, would find any difiloulty with words like the following : 
'acrimony,* 'austere,' 'bulb,' 'consolidate,' 'debility,' 'dose,' 'ingre- 
dient,' 'opiate,' 'propitious,' 'symptom,' all which, as novelties, he 
carefully explains. Some of the words in his glossary, it is true, are 
harder and more technical than these ; but the vast proportion of 
them present no more difficulty than those which I have adduced. The 
period during which the naturalization of Latin words in the "Englii^ 
language was going actively forward, may be said to have continued 
for about a century or more. It first receiv%d a check from the oomiog 
up of French tsstes, fashions, and habits of thought with the restora* 
tion of Charles the Second. We may say of this influx of Latin that it 
left the language inmiensely increased in copiousness, with greatly en- 
larged capabilities, but perhaps somewhat burdened, and not always 
able to move gracefully under the weight of its new acquisitiona. 
From the German language our adoptions, till within the last fifty 
years, were almost none, but of late they have become more frequentr^ 
Tbsnch's English JPa$t and FreunU 

CUBIOUS RETSNTIOH OF OLD ENGLISH W0BD8 AlH) PHSAflBS BY THX 
COMMON PEOPLE. 

We often hear country-people use such expressions as these : " He 
made me of card ; " " ITie price of com rii last market-day ; " "I 
will axe him his name." You would probably set these phrases down 
for barbarous English ; but they are not at all so ; in one sense they 
arc quite as good English as: "He made me qfraid; " " The price ol 
eom roM, 4m.; " ^ • will a$k him, dec " ' Afeard,' osed by Spensei; 




b tbe nedff p«tki|ik»<tfi^ flid ivii ^«D oSbk;^ « 'staid iE flf ^^ 
affimy/andjostafigDodEvi^^; ^xb^ot xkw'iB an ^M-prmtmiat t£ 
'to rise ;^ * to MXt ^ m aot s mat ^ a mmmtm i ia si of ^ tpaak,' fan ij^emmg 
Eogiiah lixm of tbe woid— 4^ ^DoairMfiii is ^tf; asdiflr Eu^Ui it 
ooBBttnti J MBomed ; it k qote csaeptifiQal frban liii; ward igiiMiiBsiB 
itBotiier,tliatis,itBprosatdtii[peinlFifi£rfili^jik; and, iodiMd, * «Ji^ 
oocora canliimany, I kwnr not w^etiker havmt^^jat TjndakV taoi^ 
latioa of tlie SeriptoreB. Etoi sadb a p^mae m ^ Fnt i^mk iiao^ 
away ** is not bad, but obI j aatiqaated, Eii>g-liffe Jht Btaat tuar iia 
aaserted of oertttn ways of praaooadnp worda, widdi are now ia las 
among the lower rliww, bat not moaBg tbe M^er, as, fir 4 
'oootiVTt' 'iniscliieToiii,^ 'biaipbeBaoiifi.'' Itw^nddlei 
easy to show by a laaititnile of qnotadoK from oir poets, ^ 
resdiing Tery tar down, tiiat tiieae are zz^n^ like npitpntKM cf 
eaiiier prommrislion by Hie peofiie, wliea tiie barber 
abandoned it.— TaKBOH'fl AflM Past «mE PwmoA, 
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HaniwdTs '^Dictiooary of Ardific and FroTindal* Words, QPom 
leto P^T^bsand Anrient Costona,'^ oontaiztf no less than 50!,OCK) word^ 
which is about the nnmber <tf {HOTindaBsms wiiieh it is fffitimstied ex- 
ist in the conoqaial tongue of the low^ daases of England, this esti- 
mate bdng foonded upon actual ooDecdoos made in thiity-fiTa 
ooontiea.— :.S!r»tJUr JaMJtkai^ 

OSIGDSSa. 

Panlas Jovins is the first who has introdnoed mottoes ; I>orst tiia 
first who brought anagrams into ftshion. Rabelaa is the first who hv 
written satires in IVench prose ; Etiome Jodelle the first who intro- 
dnoed tragedies into Fnnoe. The Osrdinal of Foran^ Ardihiahop of 
Lyons, is the first person who had a tragi-oomedy pofomed on tly 
stage by Italian comedians. The first sonnet which af^ieared in 
iVenoh, is attribnted to JodeDe. — OftHopmiia 0/ LUtrary and Sdemr 
t^fic A n sodotei, 

•FEB." 

• His ' is the gonitiTe of 'he '(' he's,'^* his ^ and * it ' or * hit,' as it 
was long written (Sir Thomas More in general so writes it, but about 
his time 'hit' is going out), is the neuter of 'he,' the final 't' being 
the sign of the neuter. The introductbn of ' its' as the neuter geni- 
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tit« fn«CA«k1 ryf * bin' ftrruMi fW>m a mtNcxmception, similar to that wbiob 
wtm\t\ h«r«f witttm hhil the Kfrtnnnii intrmlnocd iWndius as the neoter 
lfM»H.)t^ fff MlUi' ffudt^rad r;f Mllinii.' * Its * does not onoe oocar in oar 
mtWtUfSfmA ftmUm /if tli« Bible, his or her Mng nsod instead. * Its* 
fpfsmrn^ I f»«!!tf4nr<i, only three tiroes in all Bhakspeare, and I doubt 
whMfurf MHt/m has aftMt admitted It Into PwradUe Lo$t^ althongh, 
irfiAn that mm Mm\nfMA^ others freely allowed it— TBiNon's EnglUk 
I'/inf. and 1*rfmni, 

LAOdUKB. 

ThA mm(\ tfuvjimr Im evidently derlve<l from the Indian name la6 or 
l/^k^ whiz-.h U the renin secretwl titgothor with lao-dye by the lao in- 
s*At, hn\**^^tm i4 MMUM, This stitistanoe Is nsod for a variety of pnr- 
fffmtm Ut India, and Utheeimtmon material for uniting things togetho*, 
m tcntft aii#l ftlne are In Kiinifie. The term laequer is applied to laying 
tm iif f'/f^^rUtu with a fyrefmratlmi of lao ; bnt two different prooeseea 
sfA rt<nAlly NmfmmtlMl mnhr this tenu. The one prevailing in Bnr- 
wtkU Mtt\ ilm srinttiem \mriM of the Indian Peninsula was well known 
t/» fmm(4^, \m UHH, as he sayn, **The lao of Tonquiu is a sort at 
icnmtfty Jrilr^ whhth drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees.*' Some 
Al^ArriKal / harifcet no fhmbt, takes place on ex|K)sure of those Juioea to 
f>t*i air. Tlfi« lae/|ner Is prepared from the Juice of a faniily of plants 
(f}*^ Ttiffifnnthtuifim) the same as that to which the mocking nut and 
stirna/'.h Ut//fif(« T)hi chief ex|>onse of the mainifaoturo arises from the 
rar A with which suceeMlre layers of varniHli nmst be laid on. Another 
kir*/t of lA/v|ficr work Is rather of the nature of papior-niaohi, covered 
with tmm ttr iturffi layers c/f lao-varnUth. — Pjiof. Royli's Lecture htfor^ 
Hor.Ut^ t»f Arte. 

POKTICR. 
This now lismllUir name, as applied to a species of malt liquor, ia 
m^X to l»e flrst found in Nicholas Amhorst^s Terrm Filiue^ published 
May 22, 1721. It was in 1729 that Harwood, a London brewer, oom- 
mcnrml brewing the liquor, which he called ** entire" or '^entire butt,'' 
Inifilyitig tlmt it was drawn from one cask or butt. It subsequent^ 
olitfiiiuKi the name of porter from its consumption by porters and 

POLTBOON. 

A curious piece of history is wrapped up in the word "poltroon,* 
soppoaing it to be indeed dflrived, aa many exoeOent etymologist hav^ 
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ooondered, from the Lttin **pollioe tmnoiia^'^ oo« tbct in depriTed, or 
who lias deprived himself of his thmnh. We know that in old timea 
a self-mntilation of this deaeiiption waa not nnfreqnent on the part of 
some cowardly, shirking fellow, who wiahed to escape hia ahare in the 
defenoe of hia country ; he woold cot off hia right thomb, and at oneo 
become incapable of drawing the bow, and thna nadeaa Ibr the waia. 
It was not to be wondered at that En^jahroen shovld ha^e looked 
with extremeet disdain on one who had ao basely exempted himaatf 
from service, nor that the ^* poUice troneoa,*' the pokroon, flrat applied 
to a coward of this sort, shoold cfterwarda become a name of seofB 
affixed to every base and cowardly evader of the dntiea and dMfsiv 
of life.— TsKKCH^a Study <^ Wardi. 

cnroeuuL 

Cynoenra (from the Oreek words signifying the tM ^ tJu d^ 
is a name given to the lesser bear. Aceor^ng to Aratos and IfygimM^ 
Oynosore was one of the nymphs fA IComit Ida, who nar»ed Jopiter* 
Bnt it is at least probaUe thet, beibre the CFtmIm adsfiied thefr 
mythology to the constellationji, they had, from some oriental mmTf% 
the habit ci figuring nrsa minor as a dog, and that the tail of the dog 
was the pole-star. Many penons may probably know this word only 
from the two lines of lOlton's AlUgro : 

** WWra p«rb«pt tooM b«OTty lii, 

These lines have pozzled many ; thongh the referent to the pole stitf; 
and the property of the magnet, gives the image a degree of fitness Ibr 
poetry which the etymology of the word alone would hardly snggis^, 
— Pennf Cyclopadia, 

THi iflSAienie, 

From the fiuiatioal crimes of this sect, the word AmmAn has foond 
a place in Eoropean langnagea. These assassins had bi the twelfth 
century the possession ci many Ull'/brts in Byria ; and from tiieir 
colony of Mount libanns, went forth the secret ministeni of the re- 
venge or the avarice of their sheik ; to whom his (btlowers vowed a 
blind obedience, believing that hb commands were those of a divinity, 
and that if they fell in the discharge of the duties assfgned them, aU 
the Joys of paradise would be their reward In every variety 0{ dis- 
guise these missionaries of the dagger found their way to the courts 
of princes in the EMt and in the West; and Christian and Mnasoi- 
2* 
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man equally dreaded the danger againtt which no vigilance oonld 
guard. ,>• 

There are few words the etymology of which has more haffled the 
ingenuity of the learned than Assassins. Perhaps the following may 
not be very remote from the truth. Throughout all the East, a pre- 
paration of hemp, which we call hcmg^ is universally used ^^ to e:diilarat6 
the feelings by a luxurious species of intoxication." This is known to 
the Orientals by the name of Eatehish; and those who are addicted 
to it are called Ha»ehitchin and Masehoiehin^ "two expressions," says 
De Sacy, "which explain why the Ismaelians have been called by the 
-historians of the Orusades, at one time Auimni^ and at another Amom- 
nni; so that instead of a "secret murderer," "assassin" impUeSi in 
point of fact, "an habitual drunkard." — Quarterly JSevieto, 

PECUniA— MONET. 

The Roman coin issued by Servius TuUius bore the image of a 
sheep (peeus), and was thence called pecunia, the term subsequently 
applied to money in general; but Uiis is by no means certain. — 
Ifubtthr, 

The first silver money was coined at Rome, A. U. 0., 482 ; the mint 
was in the Temple of Juno Moneta, and this circumstance occasioned 
the origin of our word " money." — Hookers Borne* 

MABQUSTBEB 

Is the production of an imitative object, by inlaying with wood 
veneers of different colors, natural or dyed ; the picture being enriched 
oy engraving, scorched with hot sand in parts that require shadow, 
and finally polished. The use of woods of different growth causes, in 
time, through their unequal contraction, ^., an imperfect surface and 
defective joinings, as is evident in nearly all old Marquetrie. To pre- 
vent this, white veneers of one wood have been used, and dyed each 
part to the required color. 

OBIOIN OF THE OOD HTHEBT. 

Danchet, the French poet, in his DmertaUontur CSrimcmiee Nup- 
tialeiy tells us that Hymen was a young man of Athens, obscnr^y 
bom, but extremely handsome. Falling in love with a lady of rank, 
he diflguised himself in female attire, the better to carry on his amour ; 
and, as he was one day on the sea-shore, celebrating tlie Eleusinian 
rites with his mistress and her female companion, a gang of phratet 
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imports. If yon tnrn to a map of Spain, yon will take note at fH 
BOQthcm point, and rnnning ont into the Straits of Gibraltar, of a 
promontory, whioh ft'om its position, is admirably adapted for com- 
manding tlio entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and watching the exit 
and entrance of all ships. A fortress stands npon this promontory, 
called now as it was also called in the times of the Moorish domination In 
Spain, " Tarifa : ^' the name, indeed, is of Moorish origin. It was the 
custom of the Moors to watch from this point, all merchant ships going 
into, or coming ont of^ the midland sea; and, issaing fW>m this ttroni^ 
hold, to levy dntles according to a fixed scale on all merchandise pas^ 
ing in and out of the Straits, and this was called ft*om the place where 
it was levied, "tarifa," or ** tariff; " and in this way, we have aoqaired 
the word. — ^TsKfon^s Study of Words, 

TANKXB. 

The word Yankee is believed to have boon derived from the man- 
ner in which the Indians endeavored to pronounce the word English, 
which they rendered Yenghees, whence the word Yankee. Th* ttat^ 
ment in Irving's Knickerbocker's History of New York, concerning 
the tribe of Yankoos, is a mere joke. The word Yankee undoubtedly 
had been the Yenghees origin referred to above, but it does not seem 
to have been very common until the time of the Revolutionary War. 
I have not met with it in any writings previous to that time, and in 
letters in which the word occurs, written in 1775, it is referred to in a 
manner which shows that the writer considered it sometliing new, 
and intended to be contemptuous, used as it was by their then enemiea, 
the British soldiers. Noah Webster, in his dictionary, gives the Yeng- 
hees origin of the word, upon the authority of Heckeweldor, and that 
fact may account for its being looked npon in New England as some- 
thing novel. Heckewelder is excellent authority upon Indian subjects , 
but he spent his time principally among the Dclawares and the Six Na- 
tions, and was not likely to be well aaiuaintcd with tlie Massacliusetta 
Indians, who spoke a different dialect. Several of the regiments of 
British regulars who were transferred to Boston after the beginning of 
the troubles, had been stationed in the middle colonies, and had con- 
siderable experience in Indian warfare, and may have thus ac<iuired a 
knowledge of the word. That the word was rather uncommon in 
New England, is shown by various letters written from thence. One 
from Kov. William Gordon, published in the ** Peima Gazette," May 
10, 1776, giving an account of the skirmishes at Concord and Lexing* 
Ion, says, ^They (the British troops) were roughly handled by the 




FankMt, % turn ai r^tfomth IbrilM W#w Kti^jm^JM^t wUm iki^v^M U| 
the regtikrt.** Amnh$r WiUr iniUtkU^d Ui U«# tmmtt ^^$^- # |l»Mf 
weeki ttA»rwtnl«, <kt«d ^* IUrU«ir4« C>Mia«iH4iHH,** gi^m «w iMiu M mK 
of Um oapttm of atv^ril UU4ir» IWmh l^f^kii uiton iu li<Mi«Mi W 
their firiecidf In Kiijijtid, «ii4 myit^ ^ li«Mu# ui' UiiiMi m"* Mi •d U^vina^ 
tire* aniiiiflt Um |KM>r Y i i lu >i » «« Ui«»y cmU Uf.*' I^iviii 4tlMMi» f^MiU 
it tMOM pffob«bU ib«t Um wgH wm ho imywiMftl i«i l^i*w |^i||iiiu4 UmH 
tli6 wrlUMm tiMMiflit tluitOMlv4ii vbl1|t<id W ««|>kiii tC. U «^«» ikMH 
adopted, boweTer. to a ^w mottiU iUiire«IW tlui 4ltWii4M ijI' ^«>i^« 
bury fitted oat % pHvete^r ^teUed Ump YeulMie lierd, eud Um 4hiiu4i m^im 
UMed when epeftkliHr <il^ tb« |C#w J£iii{Uaide«^ b«4air •|H»k ni timiMi VMi* 
kie, Yeoko, Yeokoo» Y«iikM end timkm. At tbi* dn^, U in oai> n^- 
plied in tb« Uuited Hi$Um to tbe iulMbiteiiUi oT Mi»i^ i'Aii^iiiMd, b4ii IW* 
elgnem nee It to denote eil tbe AiuerUMMMi. 

In tbe Poetieel Work^ oT iobn 1*r«iiibull, |Hibiklt«»d M Hm^id>M4, 
l%iO^ la two valoMie^i In tbe eppeiidix ep|K»em tbe folWwlnii «mH«»< 

JimMm.— Tbe lU«t eeUiere of JKew lim{bind me inomi/ mui4$i*iiuWi 
from Lesdoo nod iu vklnity, ««mI eAohielirel/ et^Uid UMMieali^iM Mm 
En^Ueb* Tbe Indian* In atAewpdnir to ntUr tbe word, Kui{lUb, miu 
tlmr brood fttttarel oooeot, icnve U e eound wbkib would bi) nearly 
repreee a ted in tble way, Yoauifbeee ; tbe Uiiur |f bebi^r pixinonneed 
hordf and opproiebin^ to tbe eound of k Jolno<i witb e etroutf eepirgie^ 
Kke tbe liebrev dUtA^ or tbe <ireek M^ and tbe / euppreaeed, m oi 
moit impoeeible to be dieUnotl/ beard in tbat couiUnotion. Tim 
Ihttcb eetikrt on tbe rirer Jiudeon and tbe ocyeeent eountr^i during 
tboir lofif oonteet oonoeruiof (be ri^^bt of Urritory, adopted tbe imm^ 
and applied it is aeoiMipt to tbe inbabHai>Ui of JMew l^ngbiud, 'i*be 
Brttaeb of tbe iower ebuie bave eiuee extended it to oU tbe peopW of 
the United BtatM. lliie eeeuM tbe uioet probable ori^ of tbe tirm, 
Tbe pretended Indian tribe iji Yaukooe doe« not appear to i^ave ever 
had on axietenoe ; a« little oan we believe in an^^/moiogigaJ deriva- 
•tioa of the word Iron onoieut 0o/tbia ^ tMberia, or tbot it wae ever 
tbenaflMofabordeofiavafeiinany partofibe world. 

InaoniiottibookoB tbejiottnd Xoweniof JMand, tbe origin of tbe 
term Yankee-Doodle woe traced to tbe Fereieu j^lireet*, ^' Yauid4oo^ 
niab,"* or "" Tniial»itante of tbe Kew World." j^ayord, iu bi« book on 
Vineveb mA Us Bemaltm, aleo UMMfttioue *' Yaugbi^uuia "a» tbe l^tM-- 
diaa naoM of Ammai^^^N^tm mU i^umim, 

onoa. 
Jut hfrm 1o glte a pet tMt ngtiie to hk Igyorite ^Mmf, tim^ 
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lant Edward Vernon (a Westminster man by birth) was not exempted 
from the general role. His gallantry and ardent devotion to his pro* 
fession endeared him to the service. In bad weather he was in the 
habit of walking the deck in a roogh grogram cloak, and thence liad 
obtained the nickname of Old Grog. Whilst in command of the West 
India station, and at the height of his popularity on account of his 
reduction of Porto BeUo with six men-of-war only, he introduced the 
use of rum and water by the ship's company. When served out, the 
new beverage proved most palatable, and speedily grew into snob 
favor that it became as popular as the Admiral himself, and in honor 
of him was sumamed by acclamation *^ Grog."— i\r<?tM and Qu^rie$» 

OABGONADE8. 

The inhabitants of the province of Gascony, in France, have long 
been celebrated for their lively sallies, called Oixsetmadei (in Frenoii 
Giueonnadei)^ the point of which consists in immoderate boasting of 
wit, wealth, or valor. The Dictionary of the French Academy, as an 
illustration, gives : He says he would fight ten men. Still, wit and 
piquancy should be intermixed with self-exaltation, as in the following: 
A Gascon, in proof of lus nobility, asserted that in his dither's castla 
they used no other firewood but the batons of the different ^•*TF?iiik 
of France of his £Eanily. 

ADAirs APPLE 
Is the name given to the protuberance in the fore part 6t tba 
throat, occasioned by the projection of the thyroid cartilage of the 
larynx. This name originated from a superstitious tradition, that a 
piece of the forbidden fhiit, which Adam ate, stuck in his throati and 
occasioned the swelling. 

IBDTOLAB8 

Is corrupted flrom the Dutch hytenblai^ an air-bladder, compounded 
of hyteitt to hoist, and hUu, a bladder; it being chiefly prepared from 
the sounds, swimms, or bladders, of sturgeon. 

THBXABWia 

This insect is doubtless named from its supposed fondness for getting 
Into the human ear, the effect of which, it has been believed, is to pen- 
etrate the brain, and cause madness. Now, the earwig is not more 
likely than any other insect to enter the ear ; and if it does so, the 
w^mbnmum iyihpaMf the drumhead of the ear, will prevent the pro» 
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nlpir^ ^ ^|)ftiid»d, iini io ilM|ia,|ir«dMiljr Bfce Ui* litistuitLi 

origtaal fiiiXM 0^ thk Uimcg wm et^^wmft md mi m^-m^f wbldi a|N^ 
poon tu U* italirdy wttbocit ft tticitttilifr.'^— :4\WfiVMi9*4 ^r iNiifvmir ^ < 
J^ toiBi a lgyf , ^ 0i>. Tlie jttitm b aim trfteed tii the Huim mt ir^ 
frocD iiA dfii^Qj^i ion of gnl& ftii4 frv^to—Tkm^m^^ Mf^mmm ^f \ 

^0m dtiolpIincMl b J Fn^Qcli offio«n, and benHog uxjk^U^ tbi.- itaxm i^dap ) 
tlon to tlm FiKtuk tinnf tliAl Umi Bup^^ \u FtuEa hariy to tlm ffgibir 
BHiyi trtxifjHi.. Tbti Zousvt^ {kriT« tlusir nsmti fh^in tlie GuraooitA^ 
or d'Ait-GAQiiAf il4o called 2Sori]aTei^ a EfiU^-k or pnmltlv^^ Berber 
popaUUoQ inlmbiting tlic moiuitiiiiioiia 4})¥t.i')ct Ictwcjou Ikmgti: Atid ^ 
DelVi^ who are rtL^niarkablo fuf tliolr flplril of ktdc^^ii^iice mid w&r* 
liio dbposittoo- M. (hvm^ m hU w<)rl: Etud€$ mir la Ki3^l<' pro^ 
^Ttmmt dite^ emjrs iliit tho ^oijfederatioii af tii^ ZuTmvos eompriwsd 
201 vilb^B and 94^,000 muh* The orgnnkation of the ZotifiY(?» v^ a 
oorpa of tie French aj^ny dat^s from the btter part of tli<5 jear 183Q, 
Tho force origiDallj coasted of two battalioae^ hot Frencshmefo werts 
ftlmost from the irst admitted Into it In 1633 the two battalion* 
wiPO fotmed Izkto oiiet, sod In 1S3S it was orderedi thiit of twdro coeti- 
pftuiii ikompo^ng a battaliou odj two were to consist of Frenckrueii ; 
thcragh each coropanj of natlTes could admit into ite ran^ a dozen 
Fr^sich «aldi«t^ At the cod of 1835 the Zonavea wore again dhided 
into two battalions, each composed of foor companies of ' indlg^aes,' ajid 
two of French, For variotia reasooa, but e^>e<;iftfl7 in conBcqnenco of 
tho intrigues of Abd-d-Koder, mo&t of tJje nntivea have been long 
diico Induoed to abandon th© aerTJce«, and few new recmita enter it; 
eo that thu corpi of Zonavea i^ now coi£ipoa@d almost exdofiively of 
Frcnohtncn, The muforin hm remained nnchanged from the first^ and 
aoQ^iitanC tiidflinae full pantaloonB and hom^m which haa now beiM^me 
fio well kao^vm. The present Enaperor has raised tho number of rcgi* 
taenia of Zooayes from one to throo (of tiiree battahona each), and 
tbey are now recj^ted hj constcriptiou like the other partions of tho 
French army. Within a few years, sinco the Jiostility of the Arabs 
haa in a meannre been e:Ktiiigajsb€M3, and Abd-el-Kader haa heen with* 
drawiif a new body of nadre troops has been ftdded to the Frencli 
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army in Algiers. This ooiiBtitatet the three bettaHons of the TinA 
leur$ Indiginst of the provinoee of Gran, Oonstantiiie, and Algiera | 
The latter has increased bo mnch, that in 1Q64 the Emperor diTided H I 
into two battalions forming the n^^ent of TirttiUeurt Algirient^ who 
aoqnired renown in the East nnder the command of Colonel Ooinip- 
fen. 

ABG08IX. 

This term is applied by old writers to a ship of great Imrdea, 
whether for merchandise or war : 

** Yoar mind is totsed on the ooean; 
There, where jonr «rgotiee with portlj mU,— 
Like tigniors and rich barkers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pegeents of tho Me,— 
Do orer-peer the petty traffloken.** 

BEAXBFaiJUi*! MirdkatU ^ FmIm, JjcA 1. 8omk% 1. 

It is mentioned in the same sense by Chapman, Drayton, Beamnont 
and Fletcher, and other writers. In Rycant^s Maxima of Tnrkiafli 
Policy, ** those vast carracks called Ragosies," are said to be oorraptly 
so denominated " from Ragosies, i. e. ships of Ragasa,^' on the Golf 
of Venice ; but it is more probable that the argosie derived its name^ 
from the classical ship Argo, as hinted by Shakspeare in the play JimI 
quoted, when ho makes Gratiano, in allusion to Antonio's Argosie aay: 
** We are the Jaaona: we haye won the fleece.** 

Sandys, in his Travels, applies the term to a ship of force in describing 
the boldness of the pirates in the Adriatic, observing, that from tha 
timoronsness of others they " gather snch courage that a little fiigot 
will often not fear to venture on an Argosie." 

THE PALLADIUIL 

Erichthonius, the pupil and favored companion of Athene (IGnerfi 
or Pallas), is said to have placed in the Acropolis the original m- 
ladium, or wooden statue of that goddess, believed to have dit^iped 
from heaven. There was likewise a Palladium in Troy, which it was 
declared could not be taken whilst that statue remained within the 
walls. Hence the term has come to denote any effectual defence, pi^ 
tection, or safety. Thus, we say, trial by jury is the palladium of 
our civil rights. 

THE AUOEAH BTABLSa 

Angeaa, king of the Elians, is designated by Theocritna as the ao^ 



af the |^T?'*-5tJ*L Ha w» iMi !!t n!! i«ftptj» of nntl wi^i^tTv nt^l tlmyqgli 

aoAimuljil ihI 111 Uie «i^U nr mtt I all fkower cif ai- 

o1il|flitio& of i:Ic«nsbig tltbRtnb1i«: t if 

Ibi ioog vfHHi hit ibfmldrr^ ,.r Uiu rkur AlfWm 
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Ofoh^ b BO ItaSAii term, «f(|i3ifrffi|r ^v^m; benee tlii Aettd«tDj 
ifolSit f¥ift»a, Of tlift iJlTftn ^ fi was «0UWh«d b 1592, 

\^m k El mt^vi\ iintl its ttiotU\ it fm M Jii/r ns i^fftk; tluit w, ti 

[gatlicT>^ the finest floar iliea^, lu tl© ball whero the acadc^mj mMl 
er^ery Ibitjg bcurt hHusijoti to tl*e nimo and devtco: the «©(itearo la 
tlie tuna Df A bokor's bmwlcet, tlielr backti being liie o ^ovel for mov^ 
•"injif com ; tbe €Uihbfi!^ of gr&j" sftlkt, jwo in tbe forta of naoka^ or 
wttlletf ; «md tb@ brtoohea fc*r lights resemble sacks. 

THE BtUB-9TQCKlHa. 

Tliia term applifld to ^ lady of high literary tast©, boa been triu-ad 
by Hr. iUIk in his Hint^r^ q/ Chkah^^ to the Society de la CaLa, 
f^rmHl at Yonlce Id 1400^ ^*- when c^nsieteotly witJi tbe singubr tru»' 
torn of tbe ItaliiHJ^ of njarlting afjuiemjcs and otbOr intellectual a«w> 
dntfotri by flomo extemaJ signs of folly, the membei^ wben tliey raet 
Sn litcmry disctassion, were dlstingnlabed by tbe colors of tbdr 
ptocklugs* Tbe colora were sometimes fflntasticallj blended^ and it 
otbcr times one color, particularly Mtt^^ prevailed" Tlie Society de 
bi Oalxa lasted till 15&0, wben tbe foppcir of Italiaii Ut^jratur© took 
some otber symbob The rejocted title then crossed tbe Alps, and 
fbtind ft iKJngeiiilL soil in Parisian society, and parti eokrly branded 
flSiitalu pedanlTy. It tben diverted from Franco to England, and for 
ft vbUo nmrked tbe vanity of tbe snnUl Jidvancea in litorature in female 

Hut tbe Jilutf^^foi^king of the la«t century U of bome-growtb \ for 
iit-wwell^ ID his Li/eqfJokrmn^ date lT91j tbnsreooi'dfi tbe ongin of 
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One of the most eminent members of these sooieties, when they 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet (grandson of the BishopX whoee 
dress was remarkably grave ; and in particular it was observed that be 
wore blue stockings. Snch was the excellence of his converaaitioiiy 
that his absence was felt so great a loss that it used to be said, ** We 
can do nothing without the bltte stockings; " and thus by degrees the 
title was established. Miss Hannah More has admirably described a 
Bluestocking Club^ in her Bas Bleu. 

The earliest specimen on record of a Blae-stoddng, or Bm 
BleUy however, occurs in the Greek comedy entitled The Banquet 
qf Plutarch, 

OBIOm OP "TEUE BLUE." 

In England this partisan color was first assumed by the Ooveiuuit- 
ers in opposition to the scarlet badge of Charles L ; and henoe it was 
taken by the troops of Lesley and Montrose in 1689. The adoption 
of the color was one of those religious pedantries in which the Cove- 
nanters affected a pharisaical observance of the Scriptural letter, and 
the usages of the Hebrews ; and thus, as they named their children Ha- 
bakkuk and Zerubbabel, and their chapels Zion and Ebenezer, thej de> 
corated their persons with blue ribbons, because the following precept 
was given in the law of Moses : *^ Speak to the children of Israel, and 
tell them to make to themselves fringes on the borders of their gaiv 
ments, putting in them ribbons ofblue^'^ (Numb. xv. 88). 

The color was also a party distinction in Rome. In the faotkxni 
of the Circus of the Lower Empire, the Emperor Anastasins secretly 
favored the Greens^ Justinian openly protected the Blues; the latter, 
therefore, became the emblem of loyalty, the former of disaffection. 
For some less evident reason the Bines were looked upon as the party 
of the established and orthodox Church ; and the convenient impntft- 
tation of heresy thrown forth agfdnst the others served as a pretext 
for every act of rapine or oppression. 

Edinburgh has a banner which was granted to the city by Jamea 
HI. : it 18 still esteemed a sort of palladium, and is called, from its 
color. Blue Blanket. 

OBIGIN OF HUBBAH. 

The word is pure Slavonian, and is commonly heard from the 
coast of Dalmatia to Behring^s Straits, when any of the population 
living within these limits are called on to give proof of courage and 
valor. The origin <^ the word belongs to the primitive Idea that 
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everf man that dies heroically for his country, goes straight to hearea 
— Hvrvay (to paradise), and in the shook and ardor of battle the com- 
batants ntter that cry, as the Turks do that of ** Allah t " each animat- 
ing himself by the certitude of immediate recompense to forget earth, 
and to contemn death. 

THS PHILIPPICS. 

This invectiye declamation is named from the orations of Demos- 
thenes against Philip of Macedon, to ronse the Athenians against his 
crafty policy. They are the masterpieces of that great orator. 

Cicero^s orations against Marc Antony were also called Philippics 
from their being rivals of the invectives of Demosthenes. They cost 
Cicero his life ; and Antony, having procured his murder, had his 
head and hands fixed on the rostra in the Forum, wherein the orator 
had delivered the Philippics. 

MAUSOLEUM. 

This word i»derived from the superb tomb erected at Halicamassus 
(now Budrum) to Mausolus, who died B. 0. 853. The tomb was 118 
feet by 93 ; around its base was a peristyle of 86 Doric columns, said 
to have been 60 feet high, while the superstructure rose in a pyramidal 
form to the height of 100 feet Some of the large bas-relie£9 with 
which it was ornamented have been preserved, and are now in the 
British Museum. 

OBIOm OF THE DIADEM. 

The diadem originated in a ribbon, or fillet, woven of oik thread 
or wooL It was tied round the temples and forehead ; the two ends 
being knotted behind and let fall on the neck. It was usually white 
and quite plain, though sometimes embroidered with gold and set with 
pearls and precious stones. According to Pliny, it was invented by 
Bacchus. Athen89us assures us that topers first made use of it to pro- 
tect themselves from the fhmes of wine, by tying it tightly round tiieir 
heads ; and that it long afterwards came to be a royal ornament 

WHO WEBB THE BUCGANEEBS f 

An association of sea-robbers or pirates, called also *^ the Brethren 
of the Coast^" who, for nearly two centuries, constantly waged war 
against the Spaniards in the West Indies ; when the Oaribbee Indiana 
having taught the colonists to cure the flesh of cattle which they 
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called diwean^ the French made therefrom Ixnteaner^ which tb# D^ie^ 
naire de Treveva explains to be, ** to dry red without 6Sl\i ; '' hmix 
comes the nonn haueanier and onr ^' buccaneer." Hie Biicaui«en 
were Europeans, but chiefly natives of Great Britain and Fmiic% who 
first associated about 1524. Several narratives of their exploits have 
been written ; that of Dampier, who was engaged in the E^^tedition of 
1684, is strikingly interesting. Montauban, Grammont, Montbare, 
Vand-Hom, Laurent de Grafl^ and Sir H. Morgan, were also celebrated 
traders. Morgan, who found his way across the Isthmus of Dorien 
from the Atbmtic to the Pacific Ocean, and took and plundered Hm 
rich city of Paniuna, was knighted by Charles 11. 

FILIBUBTEB8. 
The title of Illibusters is a mere corruption of the Eng^sh word 
freebooters — a Grerman term imported into England during the 
Law-Country wars of Elizabeth^s reign. It has been erroneously 
traced to the Dutch word flyboat ; but the Jesuit traveller Charlevoix 
asserts that, in fact, this species of craft derived its title fit>m bdi^ 
first used by the Flibustiers, and not from its swiftness. This^ how- 
ever, is evidently a mistake, as Drayton and Hakluyt use the word; 
and it seems to be of even earlier standing in the French language^ 
The derivation from the English word freebooter is at once seen wheo 
the s in Flibustier becomes lost in pronunciation. — O. Wi Thornburf 

THE NABOB 

Is derived from nawdb, the plural of nai^, a deputy or lieutenant; but 
in the popular language of India, from which the word has come to ii% 
the plural is used for the singular. Sir T. Herbert, whoee Tkmvdi 
were published in 1634, jpells the word ndbohb^ and defines it| ''a 
nobleman in the language of the Mogul's kingdom, which hath mized 
up with it much of the Persian.^ The word, applied to a wealthy 
man returning from India, seventy-five years back was very ikmqtaF, 

CBSOLE AND MULATTO. 

Creole is a French form of the Spanish eriollo, which, in the diction 
ary of ^nfiez de Taboodo is defined, '^ El hijo de padres Europeos n*- 
cido en America ; " whilst in the old dictionary of Stevens (1726) it ii 
translated. ** son of a Spaniard and a West-India woman." The word 
b often, in England, understood to imply a Mulatto ; but it striotiy 
means a nathre of a West-India colony, whether white, black, or cl 
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tfM colored popnlatioii. Webster, however, defines it as **a^ natiye 
of Spanish America or the West Indies, descended from Eoropean 
parents ; ^ and Mulatto, as "the of^ring of a negress bj a white man, 
or of a white woman by a negro." 

80LDIEB AND YOLUNTEER. 

The title of Soldier is derived from iolidus^ a piece of money. The 
Soman legions were paid. Hence the Yolonteer, whose gaUantry was 
gratnitons, was said to be ** no soldier." A good $olidu$ weighing 
sixty-seven graini, having on the obverse a bust with full face, and on 
the reverse a cross within a wreath, was sold by Sotheby and Go., in 
1848, for 592. 

THS BUBSia 

By this word is implied a role or direction. It is derived from the 
latin word rubrieOj iHiich signifies red earth, red ochre, &o. ; and it is 
employed to designate the roles which are laid down in the Book of 
Oommon Prayer to direct the minister and people in the performance 
of Divine worship. These roles were formerly printed in red letters, 
to distingoish them from the prayers and other parts of the litorgy, 
which were printed in black letters. 

OBIOmOF CANT. 

This word, which is now generally applied to fimaticism and hypo- 
critical condact, is derived from two Scotch Presbyterian ministers in 
the reign of Oharles EL. They were &ther and son, both named An- 
drew Cant; and Whitelocke, in his Memoir^ after relating the defeat 
at Worcester, in 1651, says : " Divers Scotch ministers were permitted 
to meet at Edinburgh to keep a day of humiliation, as they pretended, 
Ibr their too much correspondence with the king ; " and in the same 
month, when Lord Argyll had called a parliament, Mr. Andrew Cant, 
a nunister, said in his polpit, that ^ God was bound to hold, this par- 
liament ; for that all other parliaments were called by man, but this 
was brought about by his own hand." 

FITZ. 

It^ was a custom among the ancient Irish, when the father died, for 
his son to take the nimie, lest it should be forgotten : hence the names 
Ji£i-herbert, JVte-gerald, derive their orighi, not as denoting the indi- 
Tidoak to be of spurious birth, as some have imagined, but is 
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oompliance with the custom ol)6erYed before the use of somaiiMa^ 
when a person took his father's name, with the addition of his beii^ 
his son ; the prefix FitB being a Norman word, derived from tha 
French ^&, a son. — Camden Eemains, 

WHAT IS A MABTmETf 

This term is derived from the general officer, M. de Martinet, who 
was, as Voltaire states, celebrated for having restored and improved 
the discipline and tactics of the French army : whence very stnot 
officers came to be called martineU. — Notu and Queriet^ No. 4i. 

CANADA. 

Sir John Barrow derives this name as follows : When the Portu- 
guese, under Gaspar Cortereal, in 1590, first ascended the great river 
St. Lawrence, they believed it was the strait a^ which they were in 
search, and through which a passage might be discovered into the In- 
dian Sea. But on arriving at the point whence they could dearly as- 
certain it was not a strait but a river, they, with all the emphasis of dk- 
appointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, ^* Ga Nada 1 " (Here nothing),— 
words which were remembered and repeated by the natives on aeaing 
Europeans arrive in 1534, who naturally conjectured that the word 
they heard employed so often must denote the name of the country. 
The more generally received derivation, which is supported by 
the analogy of other names, is, either that given by Gharlevoix, from 
the Iroquois Kannata, a collection of huts ; or from two Indian woidi^ 
Kan or Gan. a mouth, and Ada, a country, signifying the mouth of the 
country, and originally applied perhaps to the River St Lawrenoe.^ 
Ifotei qnd QuerUs, 

THE JEW8*-HAEP. 

Jew8*-harp is, probably, a corruption of Jaws*-harp, from its being 
placed between the Jaws when played. It is also called Jewa^-tmmp, 
a corruption of Jeu-trompe, a play -thing, or play-trump. A <nngU 
Jew^s-harp must necessarily be very incomplete ; for, as Professor CL 
Wheatstoue has shown, its sounds mainly depend on the reciprooatkm 
of columns of air in the mouth of the performer, and these sounds an 
perfectly identical with the multiples of the original vibrations of the 
instrument By employing two or more instruments, however, tlie 
deficiencies are supplied ; and a few years since, Mr. Eulenstdn nsecly 
In London, sixteen instromenti of diffiarent sizes, and was thosenaliled 
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to modulate into every key, and to prodaoe effects not only original 
but musical and agreeable. 



EBTSIPELA8, WHY CALLED ST. AliTTOirrS FIBB. 

A note in the Life of St. Antony, in Alban Futler's Lives (Jan. 
17th), explains the origin of the name: ^*In 1089 a pestilential ery* 
flipelas distemper, called the Sacred Fire, swept off great nmnbers in 
most provinces of France ; public prayers and processions were ordered 
against the sconrge. At length it pleased God to grant many miracu- 
lous cures of this dreadful distemper to those who implored his mercy 
through the intercession of St. Antony, especially before his relics ; 
the church in which they were deposited was resorted to by great 
numbers of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over the whole 
kingdom against this disease. — J^otes and QuerUim 

BPmSTES. 

For the first time in the annals of arch»ology, the early imple- 
ments of spinning and weaving were met with in the graves of the 
Alemaiini, at Oberflaoht, in Suabia, discovered in 1846. Among these 
were foimd spindle-pins ; but the distaff did not appear. Here were 
also the perforated rounds of stone, which were probably affixed to 
the ends of the spindles to cause them to revolve more rapidljw 
by their weight, obedient to the twirl of the industrious housewife. 

This manual operation, so indispensable in early times, ftimished 
the jurisprudence of Germany and England with a term to distinguish 
the femide line, fu9U9 ; and a memento of its former imi>ortanoe still 
remains in the appellation of ipinater, Alfred, in his will, speaks of 
his male and female descendants by the terms of the spear-fide 
and spindle-side ; and the G^erman jurisprudents stiU divide families 
into male and female by the titles of tehtoertmagerk sword-members, 
and tpiU or tpindlemageny spindle-members. Henoe spears in graves 
are as significant as spindles and spindle-heads. 

The term spinster^ or single woman, in law, is now the common 
title by which an unmarried female is designated. ** Oenerosa,^^ says 
Lord Coke, ^is a good addition for a gentlewoman; and if such be 
termed tpinstsr^ she may abate the writ*' This, however, is not so 
now, for the word spinttm' is applied to all unmarried women of what- 
ever rank or condition. It was formerly customary to call an un- 
married lady of station Miitreu instead of Miss, and this may have the 
same grounds as Lord Ooke^ observation. 
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FOOLBOAF PAPER. 

It is said that this designation is derived from the fiust tibat Ohuto 
I. granted to certain parties the monopoly of the mannfijctare ot 
paper, which at that time always bore in water marks the royal armt. 
Parliament, under Cromwell, made Jests of this in every oonoeivable 
maihier, and ordered that the royal arms be removed from the paper, 
and the fooPs cap and bells snbstitnted. These were also removed 
when the Rnmp Parliament was prorogued, but paper of the aiae ot 
the Ptoliament jonmals still bears the name of ** foolsci^.^ 

Fn)DLEE8.-CATGUT. 

Fiddler does not signify what we now understand by the word, — 
player on the violin. Thus in Fletcher^s Knight of the Bumm0 
Feitle^ 

** Thej my It la death for these flddlexB to tone their rebecks.* 

And, in Shakspeare's Taming qf the Shrew — 
"GtUmeflddlerP 

which is applied to a lutanist The violin, according to Anthony 
Wood, seems not to have been known in England till the time of 
Oharles L It appears to have been borrowed from the old Welsh in- 
strument called a erwth; which is not, however, tuned in the same 
f manner as the violin. As for the rebedc, Mr. Percy, in the introdoe- 
tion to his collection of ancient ballads, informs us that it was a violiB 
with only three strings. '*It is remarkable, also, that the word 
enodyr is supposed by Richards, in his Welsh Dictionary, to signify a 
vagabond. I conclude, however, it must also be used for the plajvr 
on this instrument, who is, in Butler^s BudHrae, styled erowdera,^* 

' We suspect rather that the violin was introduced into IgnglaT>^ 
from France ; for Charles II. kept a band of twenty-four violins^ in 
imitation of the French king ; and in this reign the violin first tsmam^ 
into general use in England. 

The idea that the viscera of the cat are employed for violin strin^i 
is altogether an error. In the old copy of Shakq>eare*s CynMUm 
occurs, ^' horse-hairs and calves'-guts," which Rowe changed to oats'* 
guts; and he has since been followed* Upon which the editor oi the 
Pictorial Shaitpere notes ; " We believe that there is not an example 
of it in any old author. In Bacon's Natural Hiatery we have a pas- 
sage, in which gut, a musical string made of animal substance, is thot 
>ken of : * A viol should have a lay of wirenstrings below, cloee to 
)eDyy and the strings of guU mounted upon a bridge.' Why nx^ 
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thea^ oalveM* guts as well as eaUP gnts? We know not how the name 
catgut arose; for eats have as little to do with the production of such 
strings as mice have.^' To this fancied association of the cat and 
Gtrings of the violin, some imaginative persons have referred the 
sign of the Cat and the Fiddle^ which so puzzled the Spectator. 
Another attributes it* to a zealous Protestant innkeeper, who having 
survived the iron yoke of Mary, in the days of her successor, likened 
himself to the old Roman, and wrote over his door, *^ VHosUHle du 
Caton Fidelle^^^ afterwards corrupted to the Cat and Fiddle. A third 
etymologist traces it to the custom of a cat being shown about the 
streets, dancing to a fiddle ; and he refers to an old book entitled 
TiDuta and Turns about the Streets of London^ wherein is described 
'^ a poor half-naked boy, strumming on his violin, while another little 
urchin was, with the help of a whip, making two poor starved cats go 
through numerous feats of agility.'' 

HOCUB POCUB. 

Turner says that this was the name of an Anglo-Saxon magician; 
but others regard the two words as a corruption of the Tioc est corpus 
used by priests in the mass. 

HOTCHPOT. 

Two Olustrious luminaries of the law have derived the origin of 
hotchpot (vulgo, hodgepodge) as follows : 

** It seemeth me that this word (Hotchpot) is in English a pudding; 
for in this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing 
with other things together." — Littleton^ sect. 267. 

" Hutspot or Hotspot is an old Saxon word, and signifieth so much 
as Littleton here speaks."^- Ci^ib upon Littleton^ 477 a. 

OBIGIN OP THE PICNia 

It is hard to say when this species of entertainment became &shion- 
able ; but we have an account of a very distinguished picnic that took 
place more than two centuries and a quarter ago, on the birthday of 
Charles Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles L Mainwaring, in a 
letter to the luxurious earl of Arundel, dated November 22, 1618, says: 
*' The prince his birthday has been solemnised here by the few mar- 
quises and lords which found themselves here ; and (to supply the want 
of lords) knights and squires were admitted to a consultation, where- 
in it waa resolved that aoch a number should meet at Gamigea, and 
3 
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bring every man hie dish of meat It was left to their own ohciloe 
what to hring ; some chose to he snhstantial^ some onriovs, some ex- 
travagant. Sir George Young's invention hore away the bell; and 
that was fonr huge hrawny pigs, piping hot, bitted and hamefised with 
ropes of sarsiges, all tied to a monstrous hag-pudding.*' 

THB BROAD-ABEOW, 

Used in England as a Government mark, is thought to have bad a 
Oeltio origin ; and the so-called arrow may he the ^ or A, tlie broad 
a of the Druids. This letter was typical of superiority either in lank 
and authority, intellect or holiness ; and is believed to have stood also 
for king or prince. — Notes and Queries^ No. 108. 

The same figure occurs on coins, gems, &c., as the fijmbol of 
Mithras ; and the symbol of the Moon was used by the ancient Ger- 
mans precisely as the broad-arrow, viz. on boundary-stones, ^^ The 
like symhol occurs in the churches, as symbolical of the Sun of Bi^t- 
eousness, and in the painted windows and altar doths, dco. 

THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 

The Sibylline Prophecies were originally of Teukriau or early Tro- 
jan descent ; and the most celebrated of the Sibyls, or prieBtessea, 
plays an important part in the tale of iEneas ; thence she paased to 
CumoD in Italy. Her prophecies were supposed to be heard in dark 
caverns and apertures in rocks. They are thought by Varro to have 
been written in Greek hexameters upon palm-leaves, partly in x&noB^ 
partly in liieroglyphs (NJebuhr). They were in full circulation in the 
reign of Croesus ; and the promises of future empire which they made 
to ^neas escaping from the flames of Troy into Italy, were remark- 
ably realized by Home. Lactantias derives its name Sibylla ttom the 
AloWc, sios, god, and hule^ counsel. Of the nine books offered by a 
Sibyl for sale to Tarquinius Suporbus, six were burnt ; when Taiqnin- 
ius purchased the remaining three for the prioe originally demanded 
for the nine. They were kept in a stone-chest underground in the 
toiiiple of Jnpiter Capitolious, in the custody of certain offioerSi who 
only consulted the books at the special command of the senate; and 
this not to learn future events, but what worship was required bj the 
^mhIs when they had manifested their wrath by national cnlamitieB or 
l>riHligios. When the temple was burnt in B. C. 82, the SibyDioe 
I^ooks wore also destroyed ; but they were restored. 

The Sibylf from being believed to have foretold the Saviour^a i 
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jng, was not rejected by seyeral Ohristian& This superstition oon- 
tlnned later than is commonly snppoeecL Bede records some of her 
prophetic verses ; and some Sibylline books appear to have been con- 
Bolted till the tenth centnry. — Note in Lord Mahon'b l^t i^fBditaHui. 

CIMMEBIAN GLOOM. 

The name Cimmerian appears in the Odyssey — ^the fable desoribei 
them as dwelling beyond the ocean stream, immersed in darkness, and 
imblest by the rays of Helios, or the sun. They belong partly to 
legend, partly to history ; but they seem to have been the chief occn- 
pants of the Tanrio Ghersonesns (Crimea), and of the territory between 
that peninsula and the river Tyros (Dniester), at the time when the 
Greeks first commenced their permanent settlement on these coasts in 
the seventh century B. 0. 

HALCYON DAYS. 

This figure for quiet and x)eaceful stillness came flrom the coast of 
Sicily ; where the halcyon, or kingVfisher bird, is stated to breed in 
the sea, and there is said to be always a calm during her incubation, 
about fourteen days : 

** Amidst oar Arms S8 <|iii«t yon shsU b« 
As halcyon brooding on s winter^s sea.^— DrydMk 

PABQX7IN AND PASQUINADB. 

Pasquin is the name ^en to a mutilated fragment of an ancient 
statue, found in Rome in the axteenth century, and considered to rep- 
resent Menelaus supporting the dead body of Patroclus. It was 
named Pasquin from Pasqnino, a tailor, who lived hard by where the 
statue was found, "many years since," says Pfcrisio, in his Antiquitiei 
qfBome^ published in 1660. Pasquin^s shop was the resort of the gos- 
sips of Borne; and he was a wag, and his witticisms were styled jnm- 
quinate^ which hence became applied to epigrams and lampoons, — a 
kind of c(Mnpo6ition for which the modem Romans are noted. We 
subjoin a few qpedmens. 

When Mezzo&nti was made a cardinal, Pasquin declared that it 
was a very proper appointment ; for there could be no doubt that the 
Tower of Babd, il Torre di Bdbel^ required an interpreter. On the 
visit of the Emperor Francis to Rome, the following appeared : Oaxk- 
dium urbU, Fletua Frov^9kirun^ Bi$u$ mundi. On the election of Pope 
Leo X. in 1440, the following satirical aorostic appeared, to mark the 
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date MoccoxL. : Multi ccBci cardinales orea/ceruM cacum deeimum (X) 
Leonem. Daring a bad harvest, in the time of Pins YI., when the 
loaf of two bf^ocohi had decreased oonsiderably in size, the passion 
of the Pope for the inscription which records his mnnifioenoe on two 
thirds of the statues in the Vatican, was satirized by the exhibition of 
one of these little rolls, with the inscription : MunifieentiA Pii SextL 
Posquin^s distich on the appointment of Holstenios and his two suc- 
cessors as librarians of the Vatican, is historicallj interesting. Hoi- 
stenius had abjured Protestantism, and was succeeded in lus office by 
Leo Allatius, a Chian, who was in turn succeeded by a Syrian, Evode 
Assemani, on which Pasquin said : 

Praftiit heretioaa. Post hano, sehiBiiuitioii& At none 
Turcapraeest Petri bibllotheoa, vale I " 

Wlien Urban VIII. published his celebrated decree ezcommoniQaUng 
all persons who took snuff in the churches of Seville, Pasquin quoted 
from Job : *^ Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro ? and wilt thoo 
pursue the dry stubble ? " — Handbook for Central Italy, 

UTOPIAN SCHEMES. 

Sir Thomas More, in his curious philosophical work, Utopia^ has 
delineated his ideas of a perfect commonwealth, which he places in 
the imaginary isle of Utopia, where the society is constructed on the 
principle that no one in the state shall have a right to separate property, 
s^nce separate property is said to involve the unequal ^tribntion 
of property, and thus occasion great suffering to those who are obliged 
to labor, and mental deprivation to those who live on the labors of 
others. In this imaginary island all are contented with the neoee- 
saries of life ; all are employed in useful labor ; no man desires in 
clothing any other quality besides durability. Since wants are few, 
and every individual engages in labor, there is no need for working 
more than six hours a day. Neither laziness nor avarice fhids a place 
in this happy re^on ; for why should 4he people be indolent when they 
have so little toil, or greedy when they know that there is abundance 
for each ? It is, however, difficult to detennine whether the opinions 
expressed in the Utopia are to be considered as More's real sentiments. 
But the work has added a word to the English language : schemes of 
national improvement founded on theoretical or visionary views being 
since then termed Utopian. 

Sir Tliomas More's Utopia is written in very good Latin, and waa 
first published at Louvain, 1516. It has beK translated into Tgn ^^iff h 
by Robinson^ by Bishop Bnmeti and by A. Oayley. 
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THE 8ASDWICB, 

TLe Sandwich is generally said to have been inreoted hj a orie- 
brated earl of Sandwich, which is an error. SnetoniiM, in the life of 
Tib. Clandios GsBsar, mentions it nnder the name of ** offdhi : ^ B&go 
vas, quispoUit nne offula viveret 

tTLTDCA THULE. 

This is the name given in earlj history to the northernmost part f4 
the habitable world; thence the Latin phrase, Ultima ThtU^ tb* 
utmost stretch or bonndary. 

Mr. Hogg, in a paper read to the Boyal Society of Literatore, ia 
1853, stated that it had been a common opinion that the Ultima TkuU 
of the Romans was Iceland, bnt that he considered this rested opoo 
no good authority. On the contrary, he betiered that the F«ro€» 
Islands represent their Ultima TkuU^ it not being probaUe that, if tlM 
Romans had reached Iceland, they wonld hare omitted dtseorerfaif 
Greenland and America. Nothing certain is known of Iceland tiH tiM 
ninth century, thongh it has been imagined that the Enn^h and Iririi 
were acquainted with its existence, as the Venerable Bede is said to 
have described the island pretty accurately. Tlie Icelandic ehrtmldm 
commence with the landing of the Norwegians, and state that a pirata 
of the name of Kaddodr was driven by a storm npcm Iceland in 
A. D. 861. 

ATLAA BUPPOETDIO THE HSATESa 

This fable most probably arose from Atlas, the celebrated king of - 
Mauritania, being the inventor of the sphere, from his knowledge of 
astronomy, and from often observing the mysteries of the heavenly 
bodies on the top of that mountain. Or it may be a literal imper- 
sonation of Atlas being changed into the mountain of the same name, 
which runs across the desert of Africa fixnn east to west, and is so 
high that the andents thought the heavens rested on its summit 
(Ovid, Met, iv. 656.) Agun, Atlas is described as one of the sons of 
the rebellious "Htan, lapetus, for whose sin he was compeUed to stand 
for ever at the extreme west, and to bear upon his shoulders the solid 
vault of heaven. 

In the Mnseo Borbonico at Naples is a kneeling statue of Atlas sus- 
taining the celestial globe, from the Famese collection ; a very inter- 
^ting monument of Roman art, and one of great value to the student 
of ancient astronomy. Of the fbrtynMven oonsteHaticnis known to 
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the ancients, fortj-two maj be distinctly recognized. The date of 
this curious sculpture is fixed as anterior to the time of Hadrian by 
the abscuco of the likeness of Antinons, which was inserted in the 
constellation Aquila by the astronomers of that period. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE^ 

The professed object of the Argonantio Expedition was the pnrsoit 
of gold ; and perhai)s the accounts given by Strabo and Appian may 
be the most probable of any, which state it to be a practice of the 
Colchians to extend fleeces of wool across the beds of the torrents 
that fall from Mount Caucasus, and by means of these to entan^ the 
particles of gold which were washed down by the stream. This mode 
of collecting gold, which is much the same with the one praotiaed now 
on the coast of Guinea, and other rivers, of Afirica, made ColohiB bo 
regarded as the gold-coast of that early period. 

THE BALLAD OF "THE BABES IN THE WOOD." 

That the popular legend of "The Babes in the Wood,** — " one of 
tbo darling songs of the common people, and the delight of most £ng- 
litih men in some part of their age " (Addison^) — was a disgoised reci- 
tal of the reported murder of his young nephews by Richard III. can 
scarcely be doubted, from the general resemblance of the ballad to Sir 
Thomas More's and Shakspeare^s account of the dark deed. ' Throng^ 
out the tale there is a marked resemblance to several leading facts con- 
nected with Hichard UL, and his brother's children, as well as a an- 
gular coincidence between many expressions in the poetical }egend 
and the historical details of the time. Among other evidence adduced 
in the Appendix to Ilalstead^s Life of Richard IIL^ is that of a mde 
representation of a stag surmounting the black-letter copy of the bal- 
lad at Cambridge; a hind^ or female stag, being the badge of the 
unfortunate Edward Y. Again, the tale corresponds essentially with 
the chroniclers ; and its moral altogether closely resembles the reflec- 
tions with which Fabyan, Grafton, Ilall, and Uolinshed teiminate 
their relation of the event. 

WHO WEBE THE FIB8T BTOOPHANTSf 

Sycophant (sycophanta)— a tale-bearer, a false-accuser, a deceiTer, 
parasite, smell-feast The name arose upon this occasion : ** There was 
a law in Athens tbit none should transport figs out of the territory 
of Attica; such as gave information of those that, contrary to thk 
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iiw, oonveyed figs into other porta, were termed SyooplumtSy from Bj^ 
COS, which iB in Greek a ^g.—BlautW^B Olonography. 

CANABD, OB HOAX. 
M. Qneletel, in the Annnaire de TAcad^mie Francaise, attribntet 
the first application of this term, as above to Korbet Comelissen; 
who, to give a slj hit at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence in the 
public journals, stated that an interesting experiment had Just been 
made calculated to prove the extraordinary voracity of ducks. Twenty 
were placed together ; and one of them having been killed and cut up 
Into the smallest possible pieces, feathers and all were thrown to the 
other nineteen and most gluttonously gobbled up. Another was tbea 
taken from the nineteen, and, being chopped small like its predeces- 
sor, was served up to the eighteen, and at once devoured like the 
other; and so on to the last, who thus was placed in the position of 
having eaten his nineteen companions. This story most pleasantly 
narrated, ran the round of all the Journals of Europe. It then became 
almost forgotten for about a score of years, when it came back frtnn 
America with amplifications, but the word remained in its novel sig- 
nification. 

THB MomrrAor. 

Brissot was the originator of one expression still in constant use on 
the continent of Europe, the term Montague, ^ Mountain,^' applied to 
the extreme radicals, ^* the left.** He first used it one day in the Oon- 
stitutional Assembly, contrasting them with the aristocrats, the Mod- 
Mr, ^ Enfants de la Montague," exclaimed he, '* close up your ranks." 
This term '^ Mountain,^ as applied especially to the Jacobins, led Gar- 
nier to draw a rather peculiar parallel from Scripture. Speaking of 
his companions one day in the Olub, he exclaimed : ^' The legislative 
body has a mountain. As Mdscs brought his laws down fixim a moun- 
tain, so shall ' the Mountain of the Convention give laws to France." 
— North American Baoiew, 

BADIOAL. 

The application of the term Badical arose about the year 1818, 
when the popular leaders, Henry Hunt, Mi^or Cartwright, and others, 
sought to obtain a Badical Reform in the representative system of 
Parliament ; it never was applied to the Whigs as a party. Its origin 
may probably be traced to the writings of Lord Boliogbroke, who, in 
his Difloourses on Parties^ Let, 18, employs the term in its present ao* 
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cepted sense. He says : " Such a remedy might have wrought a radi> 
cal euro of the evil that threatens om- constitution," &c. — Ei6kardmni?% 
Dictionary, 

THE TERM " CONSERVATIVE." 

This name, as distinguishing a party in politics, is of so recent an 
origin as January 1880. The word was occasionally used in its literal 
sense by the elder writers, particularly by Sir Thomas Browne; but 
had become obsolete, when it was revived in the following sentence in 
the Quarterly Eetiew, vol. zliii. p. 276, in a paper attributed to Kr. 
Croker: "We despise and abominate the details of partisan warfim; 
but we now are, as we always have been, decidedly and oonacien- 
tiously attached to what is called the Tory, and which might with 
more propriety be called the Conservative^ party," &c. 

WHIG AND TORT. 

The derivation of these terms, as applied to the two extreme par- 
ties in politics, is a much vexed question, which will probably never 
be satisfactorily settled. That stanch tory, Boger North, in his Ezft* 
men, has referred the origin of the name of his party to their oonneo- 
tion with the duke of York and his popish allies. Burton in voL IT. 
of his parliamentary diary, on the state of Ireland, under date of Jont 
10, 1657, has the following passage : — ^Tory is said to be the Irish word 
Toree^ that is, give me, which was the summons of surrender need by 
the banditti, to whom the name was originally applied. In support 
of this assertion, it may be as well to state that Tory or Terry Island, on 
the coast of Donegal, is said to have taken its name from the robbers 
by whom it was formerly infested. Dr. Johnson also supports Bar- 
ton's derivation of the word ; he calls it a cant term, signifying a 
savage. Mr. G. O. Borrow (alias Lavengro), who has devoted mnob 
attention to the Celtic dialect in a paper which he contributed some 
years back to the Nbrfolh Chronicle^ suggested that the etymology ci 
the word tory might be traced to the Irish adherents of Ohsries IL 
dtiring the Cromwellian era; the words Tar-a-Bi (pronounced tory, 
and ineaniufr. Come, O Xing), having been so constantly in the mouths 
of the Koyalists as to have become a by-word to designate them. 
I jnjard savs that the name tory is derived from toringhim, to pursoe 
for the sake of plunder. Tlio name was given to certain, parties of 
Ireland, wlio, roftising to submit to Cromwell, retired into boga and 
fa<tnesrH>A, forming bodies of armed men, supi>orting themselves and 
their follow em by the depredations which they committed on the o^ 
eupiers of their estates. They were called Baperees and Toriea^ 
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Oonoerning the word whig, Bnmet says : — ^Tho south-west counties 
of Scotland have seldom corn enough to serve them round the year ; 
and the northern parts producing more than thoy need, those in the 
west come in the summer to hu-y at Leith the stores that come from 
the north ; and from a word, Whiggam, used in driving their horses, 
all that drove were called Whiggamores, and shorter, the Whigs. 
iTow, in that year (i. e. 1648), after the news came down of Duke 
Hamilton's defeat, the ministers animated their people to rise and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their 
parishes with an miheard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way 
as they came. The Marquis of Argyle and his party came and bearded 
them, they being about 6,000. This was called the Whiggamore's in- 
road, and ever after that, all that opposed the court, came in contempt 
to be called Whigs ; and from Scotland the word was brought into 
England, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of disunion. — 
Bubnkt's EUtory of his awn Times, vol 1. p. 43. 

Such is Burnet's account of the derivation of this word, in which 
he is followed by Samuel Johnson, who has transcribed the above pas-, 
sage in his Dictionary. Kirkton, also, in his History of the Church of 
Scotland, edited by 0. K. Sharpe, in 1817, adheres to the same opinion. 
Under the year 1667, he says : — ^That the term Whig was originally 
derived from Scotland, is a well-ascertained fact ; but while some of 
our etymologists follow the opinion of Bume^ others with greater 
show of reason, adhere to the opinion of Roger North, and the histo- 
rians Laing and lingard, all of whom were of opinion that the original 
Scotch Whigs were called so, not, as Burnet supposes, from the word 
used by them in driving their horses, but from the word whig being 
yemacular in SootlaQd for sour whey, which was a common drink 
of the people. 

It is also suggested that the name '* Whig'' is derived from the Cel- 
tic ugham, a sort of large saddle, with bags attached to it, in use 
among the freebooters of the borders of Scotland : hence these robbers 
were known to the Highlanders by the name of Whiggam-more, or 
(^ big-saddle thieves ; " and when the civil war broke out, the High- 
landers and Irish, who supported the king, gave the name of Whigga- 
more thieves to their opponents. 

To add one more derivation, an anonymous scrap says : The word 
Whig was given to the Liberal party in England by the royalists in 
Cromwell's days, from the initials of their motto, * We hope in God.' ^ 

But whenever these terms were first introduced, and whatever 
might be their original meaning, it is oertain that in the reign of Charles 
3* 
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IL they carried the political signification which thej have retained 
to oar time. Thus, in Drjden^s Epilogue to the Duke of Oum^ 1682 : 

** Damned nenten, in their middle xraj of steering:, 
Are neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring ; 
Not Whigs nor Tories thej ; nor this nor that ; 
Nor birds nor beasts ; bat Jost a kind of bat, — 
A twilight animal true to neither cause, 
With Tory wings, but Whiggtsh teeth and dawi."* 

It has been said, and with a good deal of truth, that in this conntrj 
these two words have interchanged their meanings. Certainly while 
the word whig in England denotes the liberals, here it was applied to 
the more conservative of the two parties that for so many years di- 
vided the people of this conntry. The application of the designataons 
" ultra " and " moderate " to political parties is said to be first foaud in 
Renin's Dissertation published 1717. 

UNCLE 8AM. 

Immediately after the last declaration of war with England, Elbert 
Anderson of New York, then a contractor, visited Troy, where he pur- 
chased a large quantity of provisions. The inspectors of these articles 
at that place were Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle- 
man (universally known as ^* Uncle Sam ") generally superintended in 
person a large number of workmen, who, on this occasion, were em- 
ployed in overhauling the provisions purchased by the contractor. 
The casks were marked " E. A.— U. S." This work fell to the lot of a 
fiicetious fellow, who, on being asked the meaning of the mark, said he 
did not know unless it meant Elbert Anderson and UncU Sarn^ al- 
luding exclusively then to the said Uncle Sam Wilson. The joke 
took and became very current — Fbost's Naval History, 

OERRYHANDEB. 

This term came into use in 1811 in Massachusetts, where for ser- 
eral years previous, the Federal and Democratic parties stood neaiiy 
equal In that year the Democratic party, having a migority in the 
Legislature, determined so to district the State anew, that thoee see- 
tions which gave a large number of Federal votes might be broii|^ 
into one district The result was, that the Democratic party carried 
every thing before them at the following election, although it appeftred 
by the votes returned that nearly two-thirds of the voters were Fed- 
eralists. Elbridge Gterry was the instigator of this plan, which wm 
therefore called, Qerrymandering. — DioUanofry o/Am«rieomim$» 
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PIPE-LAYING. 

This term originated from an accusation brought against prominent 
members of the Whig party of New York, of being engaged in a gigantic 
scheme to bring voters thither from Philadelphia, who, it was said, to 
better conceal the plan were designated as pipe-layers, the work of 
laying down pipe for the Oroton water being at that time in progress. 
— Dictionary of Americanisma. 

LOO BOLLINO. 

Log-rolHng comes from the practice of the men of three or four 
different camps of lumbermen in Maine, uniting to help each other 
roll their logs to the river, this being the most difficult part of their 
work. — Dictionary of Americanisms, 

LOCO-FOCO, 

This name, as a party designation, originated in 1885, when a 
division arose in the Democratic party in consequence of the nomina- 
tion of Gideon Lee as a candidate for Congress, by a committee chosen 
for that purpose. This nomination, as was customary, had to be con- 
firmed at a general meeting of Democrats at Tammany HalL His 
friends anticipated opposition, and assembled in large numbers to sup- 
port him. The first question arose on the selection of a chairman, 
and, during a very tumultuous scene, the gas lights were put out. The 
Equal Rights party, who were the opponents of Lee, had however, in 
anticipation of this, provided themselves with loco-foco matches and 
candles, and €iq room was at once relighted. The Oourier and En- 
quirer newspaper, dubbed those who used the matches with the name 
of Loco-focos. The name was seized upon, and was soon given to the 
entire Democratic party. — 'Eamuo^d'b Political History of 2^ew York, 

CABAL. 

This word is by many considered as derived from the names of 
the unpopular ministry of Oharles the Second, which consisted of 
Olifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, the initials 
of whose names compose the word. It is certain that the word was 
on this account applied to this ministry ; but the close resemblance, 
both in orthography and meaning, which it bears to the French 
Cabale and the Italian and Spanish edbalay would seem to show tJiat 
the word must have had a different origin. 
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MRS. PARTINQTON AND HER MOP. 

Tbis "labor in vain" will be found in tbe Rev. Sydney Smltk^ 
epcecb at Taunton, on the Lords' rejection of the Heform Bill, Octobei 
1831, in tbe following passage : 

** The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm off Sidmouth, and of the oondnct 
of tbe excellent Mrs. Partington on that occadon. In the winter of 
1824, there set in a great flood upon that town ; the tide rose to an 
incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and every 
thing was tlireatenod with destruction. In the midst of this sublime 
. and terrible storm. Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was 
seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously puling away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused ; Mrs. Partington's spirit 
was up ; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. Hie 
Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or a pnddk ; 
but she should not have meddled with a tempest." 

HEAR, HEAR. 

Tliis phrase, now so common in the British parliament, was origi- 
nally *^ hear him," and " was first used in parliament to remind mem- 
bers of the duty of attending to the discussion : but gradually became 
what it now is, that is to say, a cry indicative of admiration, acquies- 
cence, indignation, or decision," according to the tone, and no one can 
have heard it in its varied uses, without being struck with the great 
power of exprc^ion that simple intonation gives to this little word. 

CAUCUS. 

This word is said to occur first in Gordon's History of tbe Ameri- 
can Revo ution, Vol. 1, p. 240, published in 1788. He says that mor* 
than fifty years previous to the time of his writing, ^^ Samuel Adams* 
father and twenty others in Boston, one or two from the north end d 
the town, where all ship business is carried on, used to meet, make 
a caucus, &c." From the fact that the meetings were hold in a part ai 
Boston where all the ship business was carried on, Mr. lincknej in 
bis Vocabulary (Boston, 1816) infers that caucus may be a cormptioQ 
of caulkers, the word meeting being understood. This derivation has 
since been adopted by others. 

LOUIS CAPET. 

The name of Louis Capet, by which the Jacobins insisted npm 
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calling Louis XVI., is familiar to every one. Dandr6 first made use 
of it near the close of the Constitutional Assembly, when speaking 
of the abolition of the names of Artois, Conde and others. Antonelle 
then brought the matter up in the Jacobin club. " They attempt to 
show us,'^ said he, ^^ that Louis XYI. has no more right to be called 
Bourbon than Oapet ; but, as he must be designated in some manner 
or other, let us call him Capet/' This was adopted amid great 
laughter, and the name was always afterwards used in speaking of its 
unfortunate object. — ^Db. Zistkeisen's History qf the Jacobin Club. 

A GENEBATION. 

A generation is the interval of time that elapses between the birth 
of a father and the birth of his son, and was generally used in com* 
puting considerable periods of time, both in sacred and profane history. 
The interval of a generation is consequently of uncertain length, and 
depends on the standard of human life, and whether the generations 
are reckoned by eldest, middle, or youngest sons. Thirty-three years 
have usuidly been allowed as the mean length of generation, or three 
generations for every hundred years. In compiling pedigrees, great 
attention is necessary to the number of generations in any given period, 
as they form a guide to the probability of persons having aprimg from 
any particular individual 

PAS80N8. 

h^ to the origin of this word, Selden says, in his ^^ Table Talk'' — 
" Though we write parson differently, yet 'tis but peison, ». e, the in- 
dividual person set apart for the service of such a church ; and 'tis in 
Latin p&rtona — and peraonattu is a personage." 

In England, parsons were commonly called ^^ Sir." Many instances 
of this might be given. 8ir John Hawkins says that anciently Sir 
^^ was the common designation both of one in holy orders, and of a 
knight." Fuller, in his Church History^ says, that " anciently there 
were in England more sirs than knights ; " and so lately as the time 
of William and Mary, in a deposition in the Exchequer, in a case oi 
tithes, the witness, speaking of the common curate, whom he remem- 
bered, styles him " Sir Giles." 

WHAT IS A BILLION f 

Or, rather, what conception can we form of such a quantity ? We may 
say that a billion is a million of millions, and can easily represent it 
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thus : 1,000,000,000,000. But a Bchool-boy's oalcalation will show 
how entirely the mind is incapable of conceiving snch nmnbers. If a 
person were able to coant at the rate of 200 in a minnte, and to work 
wiUiout intermission twelve hours in the day, he would take to count 
a billion 6,944,444 days, or 19,825 yeai-s 819 days. There are living 
creatures so minnte that a hundred millions of them might be oompre- 
hendod in the space of a cubic inch. They are supplied with organs 
and tissues, nourished by circulating fluids, which must consist of parts 
or atoms, in reckoning the size of which we must speak, not of bilUons^ 
but perchance of billions of billions. And what \b a billion of billions f 
The number is a quadrillion, and can be easily represented thus: 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; and the same school-boy's caleola- 
tion may be employed to show that to count a quadrillion at the rata 
of 200 in the minute would require all the inhabitants of the globe^ aop- 
posing them to be a thousand millions, to count incessantly for 
19,025,875 years, or more than 8000 times the period during which 
the human race has been supposed to be in existence. — ^Pbofxbbox 
Law, in Jame$on^$ Journal^ No. 106. 

A LUSTBim. 

A lustrum, a period of time used by the Romans, is a period of five 
years ; or more properly, the completion of fifty months, at the end 
of which term a census was taken of the population. 

DEBIVATION OF THE WORD •* CASH. " • 

There can be but little doubt that the word cash is derived firom 
the Italian eassa^ the chest in which Italian merchants kept th^ mo- 
ney, as do at the present time the Spaniards in -their 0070^ and the Por- 
tuguese in their caxa^ and the French in their caisse. The application 
of the word *^ cash '' to money is altogether English, it not having a 
correspondmg term in any other European language. Cash having 
been so inconsiderately adopted instead of eassa^ (chest,) entries in the 
cash-book, (it should be chest book,) are made in "Rngljah oonnting- 
houses in this unmeamng way : " Oash Dr.," and " Cash Or. ;" where- 
as the chest, and not the money, is Dr. to what is put into it; and Or, 
for what is taken out. Great mischief has too often arisen, as is well 
known, in Bankrupt Courts, from the misuse of the word ^* oash,^ in 
which large deficiencies often appear, and which would not be the ( 
if the word chest were used as it ought to be. Instead of the ^ i 
account in the ledger, it ehoold be the ^* chest "aoooont. 
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COVTEK 

Is derived from the Arabic idhwah^ — ^Turkish kakoe^ says Mr. Cranford, 
in the Proceedings of the British Association, The English word 
evidently comes direct from the Torldsh. The coffee-plant is a native 
of Abyssinia, and not of Arabia; for it was not known at Mecca until 
1464^ only forty years before the discovery of America. The tme 
name of the plant is htm^ — and hahtoah^ or coffee, means ^ wine,** as a 
flnbstitate for which the decoction was nsed ; although the legality of 
the practice was long a subject of dispute by the Mohammedan doctors. 
From Arabia it spread to Egypt and Turkey, and fit>m the last-named 
country was brought to England in 1650. In sixty years' time it was 
familiarly known, at least in £Eishionable society, as we find from Pope's 
well-known lines in the Bape of the Loch — 

** CofllM, which nukes the politieimn wise, « 

And see throng aU things with his ha]f-«hiit ejas.** 

THE TEA-GADDT. 

This is a corruption of the Malay name of a Chinese weight, being 
the hundredth part of apihul or man's load, and reckoned at a pound 
and a third avoirdupois. The name of this weight is iati, usually 
written by Europeans cattie or catty. 

GUANO. 

The original name of guano is huantt, which is a term in the Quichua 
dialect, meaning *^ animal dung; " for example BuanaeuhuanUj excre- 
ment of the Huanacu. As the word is jnow generally used, it is an 
abbreviation of Fishu EuanUy bird-dung. The Spaniards have con- 
verted the final syllable nu into tu?, as they do in all the words adopt- 
ed from the Quidiua which have the like termination. The European 
orthography, Ouano^ which is also followed in Spanish America, is 
quite erroneous ; for the Qdchua language wants the letter G, as it 
does several other consonants. The H at the oonmienoement of the 
word is strongly aspirated, whence the error in the orthography of 
the Spaniards. — ^Yon Tsohudi'b TVaioeU in Peru. 

THE "HAWT." 

This term has become almost naturalized, and now is understood 

to mean a laborer employed in the construction of a railway. It is a 

corruption of the word " navigator ; " but what has a navigator to do 

withrailwaysf Before the age of ndlwayB, *« navigable oaDala^wor^ 
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the order of the day : and the laborer employed in thehr constmctkNi. 
was, with some propriety, called a navigator. When railways saper- 
soded canals, the laborer very improperly was continued to be called a 
navigator, or, as now corrupted, a " navvy ; " whereas the word "ex- 
cavator " would have been better. 

ERA AND EPOOH. 

Much confusion fi^uently occurs in the use of these terms among 
chronologlsts : the accurate use is as follows: — 

Era is any indefinite time; period is a time included between 
two dates. The beginning and end of the period are epoeh^^ though 
In common parlance, epoch is generally confined to events of some dis- 
tinction. 

TODDY. 

This term for a mixture of spirits and water, appears to be taken 
from the Indian word tari or tadi^ pronoimced toddy by Europeans,-— 
the sap or wine of a palm. — Oraufitbd. 

COCKNEY. 

The Etymologists have referred the term Cockney to Ckxsken^, 
from the Latin eoquinator or coquinarius, a cook, but perhaps nol 
upon sufficient grounds. 

Fuller, in his Worthies^ gives the two following explanstioiis at 
the term : — '^1. One coaks'd or cockered, made a wanton or nesds- 
cock of, delicately bred and ^brought up, so that, when grown men or 
women, they can endure no hardship, nor comport with painstaking. 
2. One utterly ignorant of husbandry and housewifery, such as is prao- 
tiscd in the country, so that they may be persuaded anything abool 
rural commodities ; and the original thereof, and the tale of the oid- 
zen 6 son, who knew not the language of the cock, but called it n^gli- 
ing, is commonly known." 

^* Tlie talc of the cock neighing is gravely given by Minshien in hli 
Guide into the Tonguee; and is repeated in succeeding dictionaries 
Whatever be the origin, there can be no doubt that London was an- 
ciently known by the name of Cockney. Tyrwhitt, in his Notm an 
Ch<iuecr, ingeniously suggests that authors, ^^in calling London Oocke 
iiey, miprht i>os9ibly allude to that imaginary country of idleness and 
luxury, which was anciently known by the name of Ookaigne^ or Oth 
cagne; a name which Hicks has shown to be derived from Oimiiaa 
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Boileao, in his Satires^ speaks as if the same appellation had been 
bestowed upon the French as npon the £nglish metropolis, thns,' — 
*• Parte est pour un riche an pays de Cocagne,"* 

" The festival of Cocagna at Naples, described by Keyslor, appears 
to have the same foundation.'' 

According to Fynes Moryson, the Londoners, and all within the 
sound of Bow-bell, are in reproach called Cockney^ and eaters of but- 
tered toasts. 

HOB-KOB. 

This phrase, now only used convivially, to ask a person whether 
ho will have a glass of drink or not, is most evidently a oormption of 
the old hob-nab, from the Saxon haiiban, to have, and fuibhan not to 
have ; in proof of which Shakspeare has used it to mark an altematiye 
of another kind : 

^^ And his incensement at this moment is so implfioable, that satis- 
faction can be none but by pangs of death and sepxdchre ; hch-w^b is 
his word ; give't or take't." — Twelfth Night, act iii. so. 4. 

BKCENT OBIQm OF "STABVATION* 

Starvation is a word of qnite recent introduction, and is an Amer- 
icanism. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless trae, that this 
word is not to be found in (mr own English dictionaries ; neither in 
Todd's Johnson, published in 1826, nor in Richardson's published ten 
years later, nor in Smart's Walher JRemodelled, published about the 
same time as Richardson's. It is Webster who has the credit of im- 
porting it from his country into this, and in a supplement issued 
a few years ago, Mr. Smart adopted it as a trivial word, but in very 
oommon, and at present, good use. — Notes and Queries. 

TBANSPIBK 

Few words of modem introduction have had greater success than 
" Transpire," — ^for it is not only in general, but even in vulgar use. 
Johnson's awkard substitute of ^^ get-abroad," does not seem to express 
exactly the same meaning ; a secret may get abroad by design, by ac- 
cident, by breach of confidence ; but it is said to transpire when it be- 
comes known by small indirect circumstances — ^by symptoms — ^by in- 

• Tho "Jfdi ds Cocagns;'' the Mast of Gocagne, te, to thto day, one of the fayorita aporto 
4f tha Champa Stytete, la Paiia ; aad to kBowa in BngUah aa tiM gTMMed polaw 
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ferenoes. It is now often nsed in the direct sense isi^^gei €^rmin* 
bat, as appears to me, inconeotiiy. — Oboksb. 

THE TEBM BHIEya 

This term, improperly spelt Relieto^ as applied to sonlptare, rigni> 
fies the representation of anj object prqjecting or standing forUi froa 
the plane on, and commonly ont of which, it is £:>nned. Of iiImtw 
there are three kinds Jhjmo^ mezzoy and alto: the first is, when the 
projection is less than one-half of the natural thickness, saoh as is aecB 
on coins or medals ; the second, when one-half of the figore emeiigeB; 
tlie third, when the figure is so completely salient, that it adheres to 
the plane only by the narrow strip. 

' L H. S. 

St Bemordine of Sienna is said to have been the inventor of tliMi 
initials, to denote the name and mission of onr Savionr. They are to 
be found in a circle above the principal doors of Santo Groce in Eki^ 
ence, and are said to have been placed there by the Saint after the 
plagne of 1347, after which time, these letters were very soon com- 
monly introduced into churches. These letters have had -aaBigoed to 
them, the following significations : — Jesus hominum Sakator; Jesus the 
Saviour of men ; " or. In hoc salus, " In him is salvsition." 

INBL 
This word stands for Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judooorum, the inaoi^ 
tlon over the cross. 

OLD DOMmiON. 

It is stated that the term ** Old Dominion,'' as applied to Yhgim^ 
originated from the following facts : During the protectorate of Gromr 
well, the colony of Virginia refused to acknowledge his anthority, and 
sent to Flanders for Charles II. to reign over them. Charles accepted, 
and was about to embark when he was recalled to the throne d 
England. Upon his accession, as a reward for her loyalty, he alloired 
the Colony to quarter the arms of England, Ireland, and Scothind ai 
an independent member of the ^* Old Dominion.'* The historical iacti 
upon which this statement is based seem well-founded. 

HAKD-DBINKING. 

That hard-drinking was introduoed from Flanders and 
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iiarih«m coontHeti^ M«m» ^r<?bitUo from iht daiv&tkm of 
of Om txpreimkiiim lued ta cafoming. Tint fhitmt of 

oror/^ mi applied to « ittato of dnrnkoojiMii oHglDJitod from 
i0i wiibh, iti Dntclt, rmmm &r<^ fe^s ; and Gi^Drd tofurm* tu that 
r waa tt ndmib given to a Btupcfjitig beer introdtioed tutoEnglJind I 
tiie Law OaimtrieHi and cullod t^p Hf. Aa iu*3brintlBg drflught 
ato ctUod an up Mta/rtese^ Irum tba str^o^ J*? Uslimd b^r. The iR^a 
** carouse," iiot^ording to GiSbrd and BUmnt^ la dorivod fttim the 
oi a largo gljisa^ cuDtKl by tbe Dan^ rcww, or frym tli© Gernwui woril% 
^ar, all, aad a tw,— ^heDce drink a?? out. 

THE ROUND-EOBIN. 



BoDnd lUUi^ whom tt fa ttoDi^ to bsre origin XdmoIiooiii- 
pirtaMnftafdie'^BoU]i"iiaifpi«tan; lothattliecDlinoini^ivliea 
iSDed, eiUUti A Ilf^ wifiiofiit priority being flJTW 

It ii| hofwerery itated that fhe Bonnd-Bolnn, wUhoot whioh a 
M&or Troald think himself deprived of his right of petition, was first 
invented in Athena, on the occasion of the conspiracy of Aristogei- 
ton and Hannodins against the tyranny of the Fisisiratidffl. The 
Bomans, in imitation of the Greeks, not to indicate their preference 
to any ^ther among their gaeets, or friends, or dayes, wrote their 
names in a drole, in snch a manner that it was impossible to say which 
was first, seoond, or last in their estimation. 

OLDFOGIE& 
This word is said to be d^ved from a peculiar body of men, who, 
at the end of the last century, existed in Edinburgh Oastle, and were 
called Ibffies. They were old men, dressed in red coats with apple- 
green fSM^gs and cocked hats, and were a sort of inyalid company, 
who performed varions trivial duties. Others derive this word from 
the Swedish, meaning a bailift Others still derive it from foli^ as lauie 
is derived from lam. 

BBOTHEB JONATHAN. 

The origin of this term, as applied to the United States, is as fol- 
lows : When General Washington, after being appointed commander of 
the army of the revolutionary war, went to Massachusettfl to organize it, 
bo found a great want of ammunition and other means for its defence ; 
and on one occasion it seemed that no means could be devised for the 
neoeaBaijaalisty- Jonathan Triunbnll, the elder, was then ^v^xcMt ^ 
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the State of Conneoticat ; and the geDeral^ pladng the greatest relianoi 
on his excellency's judgment, remarked, *^ We must consult BroUMr 
Jonathan on the subject" The general did so ; and the govemor vai 
Boccessfnl in supplying many of the wants of the army : and tfaenoe- 
forth, when difficulties arose, and the army was qvead orer the 
country, it became a by-phrase, ^^ We must consult Brother Jonathan ;" 
and the name has now become a designation for the whole oonntiy, •• 
John Bull has for England. — Dictionary qf Amerieani»mi. 

PUNCH AND JUDY. 

The supposed origin of these puppets from Pontius Pilate and ihs 
Jews has no authority from history. Much learning hus been bestowed 
on this subject by Galiani in his Voealntlary of the lTei^>olitan dialaeti 
and he fixes upon Puccio d'Aniello at Acerra, near Naplea, as the 
original Punch, after whose death a Polecenella or young Paodo sao- 
ceeded him. — Notes and Queries. 

ORIGIN OF THE NAME JESUIT. 

When the little band of the first followers of Don Ignatios da 
Loyola, the founder of ^^ the Great Order,'' were deliberating whit 
answer tbey should return to those who were continually qnestioiiiiif 
them as to their calling and their institute, Ignatius (says OrlandinuX 
afraid that, in imitation of the Dominicans, the Bene^otinea, the Ftut^ 
cidcans, and many other religious societies thus attacked, hia deroled 
companions would adopt their founder's name as thdr designatioii, 
begged them to leave in his hands the decision of the point. TImj 
complied, unaware, perhaps, of the humility which dictated the i^ 
quest ; and Ignatius, ever full of military ideas, said: ^^As onr general 
is no other tlian Jesus Christ; as His cross is our standard; Hia laW| 
even in its counsels, our rule ; His name our chief consolation and oor 
only hope, — let us tcU men the simple truth— that we are the litUe 
battalion of Jesus Clirist." Such is the origin of the title ^ Soele^ 
of JesuH," which has been vulgarized into the shorter and mofeiwrf- 
ahle name of Jesuits. 

Few men are aware what a proportion of the illustrious chanetot 
of the last three hundred years liave been the pupils of the Jee ui t a 
liufibn, HoKHUct, Conde, Massillon, represent distinct classes of greet 
iiii'iL, and Htand almost at the head of those classes. They were popih 
of the Jesuits. Voltaire was a pupil of the Jesuits. His irreiigion h» 
certainly did N0( get among theiD, and his talents oamefhwi God; M 
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the most remarkable featm'e of his literary character bears the impress 
of the Jesuit education, which that too celebrated man enjoyed and 
abused, and tamed at once against the Jesuits and against his Maker. 
— ^Melbs Gerald Kxon, in the Os^ord and Cambridge Beview. 



HUGOHOT OB HUOUXNOT. 

Some etymologists suppose this term derived from huguon^ a word 
nsed in Touraine to signify persons who walk at night ; and as the first 
Protestants, like the first Christians, may have chosen that season for 
their religions assemblies, the niclmame of Huguenot may naturally 
enough have been applied to them by their enemies. OUiers are of 
opinion that it was derived from a French and faulty pronunciation (^ 
the German word Eidgenosten^ which signifies confederates, and had 
been originally the name of that valiant part of the city of Geneva 
which entered into an alliance with the Swiss cantons, in order to 
maintain their liberties against the tyrannical attempts of Oharles III., 
Duke of Savoy. These confederates were called Bgnotes ; and thence, 
very probably, was derived the word Huguenot, now under considera- 
tion. The Count Yillars, in a letter written to the King of France 
from the province of Langnedoc, where he was lieutenant-general, and 
dated 11th November, 1560, calls the riotous Calvinists of the Ce- 
▼ennee, Huguenots; and this is the first time that the term is found 
in the registers of that province applied to the Protestants. — Moshsim^s 
£ecU9ia$tleal Hutory^ vol iv. p. 868 in notis. 

Davila, in his Hi»U des Chierreg Cicilea de la France, p. 20, folio 
ed., says: "These people were called Huguenots, because the first con- 
venticles they held in the city of Tours (where that belief first took 
strength azd increased) were in certain cellars underground, near 
Hugo's gate, from whence they were by the vulgar called Hugonots; 
and in Flanders because they went about in the garb of mendicants, 
they were called Geux.'* 

THE OOKDtAN KNOT 

Is named from this inddent in classic history : Gordius, (a king of 
Phrygia Miyor), being raised from the plough to the throne, placed 
the harness, or frimiture of his wain and oxen in the temple of Apollo, 
tied in such a knot that the monarchy of the world was promised to 
him that could untie it ; which, when Alexander, that " tumour of a 
man,^ had long tried, and oould not do, ha cut it with his awwd. 
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BOTABD. 

The title Boyard, now used onlj in the Dannbian prindpaHties to 
designate the aristocracy, meant originally "ox-driver,'* referring to 
the military oars which bore the warriors in battle, of whidi oxen 
were the steeds. In the fifteenth century this term became the badge 
of nobility. — North Ameriean £eciew. 

O SABS BSN JONBON. 

The origin of this familiar exclamation is not generally known. 
Soon after his death and burial in Westminster Abbey in 1687, a sob- 
scription was began to erect a monument to him, but it rather lagged, 
and an eccentric Oxfordshire squire, commonly called JodL Young, 
took'the opportunity, as he was passing through the Abbey, to aeoon 
at least an epit^h for the poet, by ^ving a mason eighteen-penoe to 
cut on the stone which covered the grave, the words " O rare B<a I 
Jonson I ""— North Britiih Baoiew^ Feb. 1866. 

ATX THE GO. ' 

It is suggested in Notes and Queries that the slang phrase " All 
the Go" is derived from an expression of the French peasants. A ' 
passage from Don Qnixote, J*e7Urerai tout de go dant la 
is cited. 

BEEINO TIIE LIONS. 

This expresdon arose from the habit that strangers visituig Lon- 
don formerly had of visiting the menagerie in the Tower where liom 
were kept At the time the expression arose, these lions ooDstitolal 
one of the great " sights '' of London. 

SEYENONS A NOS MOUTOKB, 

Is a proverb taken from the old French play of Fatelin^ where • 
woollen-draper is brought in, who, pleading against his shepherd cot' 
cerning some sheep the shepherd had stolen from' him, would er$t 
and anon digress from the point to speak of a piece of doth whieh « 
antagonist's attorney had likewise robbed him of^ which made M 
judge call out to the draper, ^ Betenom a no$ moutoM.^ This |lt'| 
verb may also bo traced to that of alia MenedeB^ alia PoreeUmUfm 
tur ; and see Erasmus's explanation thereot^i\P(?t«f to BMUmi V) 
▼oL i., 1807. 
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NE 8UT0B ULTRA CREPIDAIL 

This well-known saying, that a shoemaker should not go bejond 
tiis last, ori^nated with ApeDes, the celebrated Ghreek painter, who set 
% piotore which he had finished in a public place, and concealed him- 
1^ behind it, in order to hear the oriticismB of passers-by. A shoe- 
naker observed a defect m the shoe, and the painter fortliwith cor- 
rected it The cobbler came again the next day, and encouraged by 
the success of his first remark, began to extend his censure to the leg 
>f the figure ; when the angry painter thrust out his head fixm behind 
tihe picture, and told the shoemaker to keep to his trade. 

MANKEBS MAKTTH MAN. 
William of Wykeham, when his growing honors required that he 
ihould adopt a coat-of-arms, with a humility not less amiable than 
prise in a fumu hamoy sealed with the chevron ; the chevron being, 
M the learned herald, Nicholas Upton, has it, one of those bearings 
Fhioh per earpentarias et domorwn/aetares oUm portaba/ntwr. To 
this seal he added the celebrated motto : ^Manners makyth man.^ 

ALL IS LOST, BAYS HONOR. 

It was on the day of the fatal battle of Pavia that Francis I. wrotA 
tiia mother a letter containing the oft-quoted words, ^ All is lost, 
madam, save honor." 

C.SSAR'S WIFE MUST BE ABOVE SUSPICION. 
This proverb has, doubtless, arisen from a passage in PlutarcV^ 
(knair^ (Cap. 10,) or from a passage in Suetonius, which says that 
'^the name of Pompeia, the wife of Julius Osesar, having been mixed 
op with an accusation against P. Clodins, her husband divorced her; not, 
18 he said, because he believed the charge against her, but because he 
would have those belonging to him as free from suspicion as from 
crime. '^ 

ACCORDING TO OUNTEB. 

This expression is undoubtedly derived from the name of the cele- 
brated f^nglish mathematician, Edward Gunter, who was bom in 1581. 
He was the author of various works, and what is more to our purpose, 
Doade several practical inventions, the chief of which is known as 6un- 
ker's Line, a logarithmic line, usually laid down upon scales, sectors, &c. 
[t is also called the line of linet^ and line of nxmibers, being only tho 
logarithms graduated upon a ruler, which therefore servea to solve 
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problems inBtmmcntally in tho samo manner as logarithms do aritli- 
metically. His other inventions were, Gnnter^s Quadrant, and Gun- 
ter^s Scale* This lost is generally called by seamen the OunUr^ and 
it is probably from this more especially that the name is derived. It 
is an instrument by means of which questions in navigation, trigonom- 
etry, &c.,* are solved with the aid of a pair of compasses. 

UNDEB THE BOSE. 

The expression '^ under the rose,^' took its ori^ firom the wm 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. The parties respeotiTely 
swore by the red or the white rose, and these ^^ opposite emblems 
were displayed as the signs of two taverns; one of which was by tlie 
side of, and the other opposite to, the Parliament House, in Old Pdaoe 
Yard, Westminster. Here the retainers and servants of the ndble- 
mon attached to the Duke of York and Henry Sixth used to meet 
Here, also, as disturbances were frequent, measures, either of def<Hioe 
or amioyanpe, were taken, and every transaction was said to be done 
'* under tho rose ; " by which expression the most profound seoiecy 
was implied. According to others, this term originated in the fable 
of Cupid giving tho rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence, as a bribe 
to prevent him betraying the amours of Venus, and was henoe adopted 
as tho emblem of silence. The rose was for this reason frequently 
sculptured on the ceilings of drinking and feasting rooms, as a warning 
to tlie guests that what was said in moments of conviviality should 
ni)t be roi>eated ; from which, what was intended to be kept seoret 
was said to be held ^^ under the roso.^^ Roses were consecrated as 
presents from tho Pope. In 1526 they were placed over confessionals, 
&<« the 8}inboIs of secrecy. Hence, according to some, the origin of 
the phrase." — Not€$ and Queries, 

DIEU ET MON DEOIT. 

Dieu et mon droit, (signifying God and my right,) the motto of the 
royal arms of England, was first assumed by King Richard I., to 
intimate that he did not hold his empire in vassalage of any mortal 
It was afterwards taken up by Edward the Third, and was continued 
without interruption to the time of William the Third, who nsed the 
motto **/<• maintiendrtiy^^'* though the former was still retained npon 
the fjrcttt Hcal. After him. Queen Anne used the moiio ^'' Semper 
Eadem^^'* which had been before used by Queen Elizabeth, but since 
Anne's time, ^' Dieu et mon droit *' has continued to be the royal 
motto.— Dr. Mauvdebb. 
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8TSIKE ; BUT HBAB ME I 

When, in the synod of Peloponnesion chie&, Themistodes re- 
opened the discossionf and prematurely expressed his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis, the Corinthian Adeimantns rebnked 
him by^aying : " Themistocles, those who in the public festival- 
matches rise up before the proper signal, are scourged." " True (re- 
joined the Athenian) ; but those who lag behind the ragnal win no 
crowns." Adeimantns then lifted up his stick to strike Themistodes ; 
upon which the latter addressed to him the well-known observation, 
"Strike; but hear me I" 

THE PILOT THAT WEATHBBED THE STOBM. 

This phrase was applied by Canning to Pitt, the darling minister. 

Mlddleton, m his Life qf Cicero^ quoting the Familiar Letters, says: 
^ He oft compares the statesman to the pilot, whose art consists in 
managing every turn of the winds, and applying even the most per- 
verse to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing his course, and 
enlarging his circuit of sailing, to arrive with safety, though later, at 
his destined port." 

A8 BICH Afl CB(ESU8. 

The wealth of Croesus, which has passed into a proverb, has been 
variously accounted for. The possessors of Sardis, the capital of the 
Lydian kings, wwe enriched by the neighborhood of the river Pacto- 
luB, which flowed down from Mount Tmolus towards the Hermes, and 
brought with it considerable quantities of gold in its sands. To this 
cause historians often ascribe the abundant treasures belonging to 
Croesus and his predecessors; but Croesus possessed besides other 
minee near Pergamus, and another cause of wealth is also to be found 
in the general industry of the Lydian people. They were the first 
(according to Herodotus) who ever carried ion retail trade, and the 
first to coin money of gold and silver. 

EYSBT MAN IS THE ABCHITECr OF HIS OWN FOBTUNES. 

Was the professional figure employed by Appins Claudius the Blind, 
and borrowed firom his occupation as an architect in former years. He 
is said to have introduced it in the appeal by which Rome became the 
mistress of the world. 

WOODEN WALLS. "^ 

When the Athenian envoys consulted the Delphian orade as to 
their hopes at Sahunis, the priestess assured them " the wooden waQ 
4 
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done should remain nnoonqnered." The people inqmred what was 
meant hj the " wooden wall.^^ Borne supposed that the Acropolia, itself 
which hod heen originally surronnded with a wooden palisade, was 
the refuge pointed out; but the greater number, and among tliem the 
most of those who were by profession expositors of proph#^)r, main- 
tained that the wooden wall indicated the fleet, as it does to tlUs day, 
in the national boast of the *^ wooden walls of Old England.*^ 

FIUEB TKADS, 

One of the earliest uses of this phrase occurred on the opening of 
the Irish Parliament in 1777, when Hussey Burgh moved the addren 
to the king, in which was the following sentence : '*It is not by tem- 
porary expedients, but by an extension of trade, that ^Ireland ean be 
ameliorated." Flood, who was seated in the vice-treasnrer'a piaoe^ 
said audibly : ^' Why not a Jree trade f " The amendment eleofarified 
the house; the words were adopted, and the motion was oanied 
unanimously. 

FULL TO THS BRIM 

Is a common phrase, used erroneously to denote a vessel entirely 
filled ; since a cup may be filled to the brim, or edge, and not fbU in 
the centre ; for fluids do not form 'a surface perfectly horizontal in 
vessels to which they adhere so as to wet them ; but they rise, on the 
contrary, around the brim of the vessels. Hence, a cup is not abso- 
lutely full when it appears so at the edge. Fluids, on the other hand, 
in vessels to which they do not adhere, sink around the brim, and rise 
in the centre. Thus, quicksilver in a glass forms a convex snr&oe. 

BLACK BOOKS. 

To be in the Black Books implies out of favor ; a phrase said to be 
borrowed from the black book of the English monasteries, which was 
a detail of the scandalous enormities practised in religions houses. It 
wafl compiled by order of the visitors nndcr Henry YIIL, to Uaoken 
them, and thus hasten their dissolution. Books which relate to necro- 
mancy are also called black books ; but of much earlier date is the 
Mack book of the exchequer, said to have been composed in the jear 
1175, by Gervase of Tilbury, nephew of Henry IL 

VKNI, VIDI, VICL 

In these memorable words Ca>sar annonnced the victory whidh ks 
puned over Riamaoes, at Zela, in Asia IGnor. 
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An acoouDt of this victory, with all the circnmstances attending 
it) will be foond in Cffisar^s Oommentaries J)e Bella Alexandrino^ bat 
without any mention of the words *' Veni^ vidi^ wc»." The authority 
for these is in Plutarch's life of Gsesar, where we read that when 
OsBsar celebrated his Pontic triumph, the well-known words were 
eagerly caught at and made a prominent figure in the spectacle — so, at 
least, we learn from Suetonius : Pontieo triwnpho inter pampiBfereula 
trium verharum pratuUttUulum — " Venij vidiy viei;^^ nan acta MU 
ngnifieantem^ ncut eatarij sad eeUriter eof^fecti natam, 

THE BED OF PBOCBUSTEa 

Procrustes, called by Pausanias Polyptemon, was, in mythology, a 
robber of ancient Greece, who placed on an iron bed the travellerB 
who fell into his hands, which their stature was made to fit by cutting 
off the projecting limbs, or by stretching them to suit its dimensions: 
whence the metaphorical expression of the Bed of Pracruttee. 

NO EOYAL KOAD TO QEOMETRT. 

Euclid, who opened a school of mathematics at Alexandria, in the 
reign of the first Ptolemy, was once asked by that sovereign whether 
he could not explain his art to him in a more compendious way ; to 
which Euclid made the celebrated answer, that there was no royal 
road to geometry. 

EX PEDE HEBOULEM. 

The following origin of this proverb is to be found quoted by Aulus 
Qellius, fh>m Plutarch : 

Pythagoras ingeniously calculated the great stature of Hercules by 
comparing the length of various stadia in Greece. All these courses 
were nominally 600 feet in length ; but Hercules was said to have 
measured out the stadium at Olympia with his own feet, while the 
others followed a standard of later days. The philosopher argued that 
by how much the Olympic course exceeded all others in length, by 
the said proportion did the foot of Hercules exceed that of men of a 
subsequent age ; and again, by the same proportion must the stature 
of Hercules have been pre-eminent. 

Several proverbs of a similar meaning are collected in Dwgenian^ 
voL iv. : the most common is «b ungu€ leanam. 
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WHAT IB niGASUBf 

Pegasns was, strictly speaking, Bellerophon's horse; bnt in th« 
Destruction of Troy, 4to., 1617, we read, " of the blood that issned 
out (from Medusa^s head) there engendered Pegasus, or the flying 
horse. By the flying-horse that was engendered of the blood issued 
from her head, is understood that of her riches issuing of that realme 
he (Perseus) founded, and made a ship named Pegase, and (Ait Mp 
was likened unto an horse flying,''^ <te. In another place we are told 
that this ship, which the writer always calls Perseus' flying horse, 
"flew on the sea like unto a bird." 

THE MANDRAKE 

Is named from a German term, resembling man, its forked root being 
like the lower half of the human figure ; and if the plant be palled 
when the fruit is ripe, one of the berries may be supposed to repre- 
sent the head and complete the figure. 

** Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 
HIb human feet, his homan hands.*'— ZanAortM^ Be^o*D6r. 

It was once believed that the person who pulled up a numdrake 
would instantaneously fall dead ; that the root shrieked or groaned 
when separated from the earth ; and that whoever heard the shriek 
died shortly after, or became afflicted with madness : or, 

"Torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, ran mad.^ 

RofMO and JtdUL 
** Would curses kill, as doth the bitter mandrake's groan."* 

Ilenry VI. part li 

Still, if the not were once dislodged, it became the good genius 
of its possessor. This was done by fastening the tail of a dog by oords 
to the bottom of the stem, and then the animal was whipped ontil, 
by its struggles, the plant was dragged up ; the persons who directed 
the operation having their ears stopped with pitch, lest they should 
hear the fatal groan. The dog, of course, fell dead at the time, or sooa 
after. The mandrake is belived to be the duadim of the Hebrewfl| 
the plant so coveted by Rachel in Scripture. 

THE 8W0RD OP DAMOCLES. 

Damocles was a flatterer of the tyrant Dionysius, who, to show 



him how little was the value of grandeur in the midst of terror, < 

A sword to be sounded by a horaehair over the parasite's head, m hi 
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gat amidst the ex^oyments of the banquet. Hence " the sword of Da« 
modes ^* denotes Inmiineat danger in fancied security. Sir Thomas 
Browne says : '* There is no Damocles like unto self-opinion." 

ABGUS AND HIS HUNDBED EYES. 

Argns was one of the mytholog;ioal heroes of Ovid, and was &bled 
to have a hundred eyes, of which two only slept in saccession. On 
this account^ Juno sent him to watch lo ; when Mercury, by command 
of Jupiter, lulled Argus to sleep witii the music of his flute, and then 
killed him. Juno then transferred Argus's eyes to the tail of the 
peacock. 

FB0G3— WHY FBENCHICEN WEBE SO CALLED. 

*' Qu?m duent Us grenouiUes f ^ was the common flippant phrase 
at Versailles (about 1791), when any new absurdity was planned, 
meaning, *^ What will the frogs say to this ? " The French court, in 
allusion to the quaggy state of Paris formerly, when known by the 
name of "Lutetia," called its inhabitants "frogs." — Piaexi^s Betnh 

DEAD AS A'DOOB-KAIL. 

This proverbial expression is taken from the door-nail : that is, the 
naO on which, in old doors, the knocker strikes. It is therefore used 
as a comparison to any one irrecoverably dead ; one who has fallen 
(as Virgil says) multa mortfi^ i. e. with abundant death, such as reiter- 
ation of strokes on the head would naturally produce : 

*'rcMc^. What! Is the old Idng dead? 
PittoL Aa nail in door.**— i8^aJkirp«ar«'« Ktnry IV. 

BY HOOK OB BY OBOOK. 

This proverb is said to have arisen in the time of Charles I., when 
there were two learned judges, Hooke and Orooke, and a difficult 
cause was to have been gotten either by Hooke or by Orooke. Spen- 
ser, however, mentions tiiese words twice in his Faery Queene^ which 
is a proof that this proverb is much older than that time ; and that 
the phrase was not then used aa a proverb, but applied as a pun.— 
Wiartan. 

A MS. of 1618 states that, when King Henry H. landed i:* ire- 
land in llV'2, it was at a place in the "Bay of Waterford, called y 
Crook, over against y* tower of y* Hook, whence arose the proverb, 
'by Hook or by Crook,' it being safe to gain land in one of those 
plaoM, when the wind drivee from the other." 
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KKOWLEDGB IS POWS& 

This familiar phrase is from Bacon, yet not from the ^^ Adranoo* 
ment of Leaming,^^ as is generally supposed, bnt from his treatise *' de 
IlflQresibus." The maxim, which is parenthetical, is in the following 
terms : — ^^ Nam et ipsa scientia potestas est." It oocnrs in the treatifle 
de Hssresihas, i. e. on sects and opinions, bnt is not nsed precisely in 
the sense attached to it in the present day. Bacon is describing a aeofe 
which entertains particular notions on the subject of predestination. 
He says they give wider limits to the knowledge than to the power d 
God, implying that He may foreknow acts without necessarily pre- 
ordaining them, or rather, he remarks they restrict His power of doings 
more than Hb power of knowing ; for knowledge itself is a power. 
His meaning is that the capacity to know may be termed a power, not 
that knowledge confers power. The following is the sentence in whidi 
it occurs : ^* Tertius gradus est eomm qui arctant et restringnnt opin- 
ionem priorem tantum ad actiones humanas quas participant ez peccato 
quos volunt substantive absque nexu aliquo causarum ex interna Tolun- 
tate et arbitrio humane pendere, statuuntque latiores terminos scien- 
tiffi Dei quam potestatis Dei (nam et ipsa scientia potestas est) qoa sdt 
quam ejus qua movit et agit ; ut pnesciet qusBdam otiose qn» noQ 
prffidestinet et prseordinet" 

Without entering into the metaphysical question, one may indicate 
the popular sense of the maxim by quoting a sentence written 2,600 
years before Bacon saw the light : ^* A wise man is strong ; yea, a man 
of knowledge increaseth strength ; " or thus, *^ A wise man is bi 
strength ; yea, a man of knowledge strengtheneth in might" 

Sir Edward Bulwer is therefore mistaken when he says in *^ My 
Novel," that no such sentence or thought is to be found in Bacon's 
Works. 

A BOWLAin> FOB AN OLIYEB. 

These were two of the most famous in the list of Ohailemagiie*s 
twelve peers ; and their exploits were rendered so ridiculonalj and 
equally extravagant by the old romancers, that from thence arose that 
saying amongst our plain and sensible ancestors of ^ving one a ^'Bow 
land for an Oliver," to signify the matching one incredible lie with 
another. — Warlmrton. 

THE OBAY MABE WILL PBOVE THE BETTEB HOBSK 

Mr. Macaulay says that this proverb originated in. the prefoteooe 
Qsoally glTen to the gray mares of Flanders over the finest ooadh-honM 
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of England. The line oooon in Prior's Epilogne to Lndns, in Hndi- 
bras, and the Marriage of Wit and Science, which dates from 1569. 

WHAT IS QUACKEBTf 

The appellation of quack, says Dr. Parr, arose from quaeJsMlber^ 
the German name for quicksilver; since on the'first appearance of 
syphilis, the irregolar {nractitioners only employed this reputedly dan- 
gerous medicine. At present the term quaeh is confined to those who 
sell a pretended nostrmn, the preparation of which is kept secret ; bnt 
it may be applied to eyery practitioner who, by pompons pretences, 
mean insinuations, and indirect promises, endeavors to obtain that' 
confidence which neither success nor experience entitles him to. — I>rm 
Maeaulay^i Dictionary qf Medicine, 12th. edit. 1854. 

The term quack, to brag loudly, is as old as the time of Butler: 

** BeliflTe xneehanlek TirtaoBl 
Can nfiM them monntaiiia in Potosl, 
Seek out for pUmto with signfttorea, 
To qnack of nniyeTsal cana:''SudtbraM, 

The general application of tibe term to boastfid pretenders is also 
old ; for Sir B. l^trange speaks of " the change, schools, and puli 
pits,'^ being ^^full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries.'' Johnson gives 
quaehsakerj from quack and ealve, and illustrates from Brown and 
Burton. 

Useful and esteemed remedies have at first q)peared in the disre- 
putable form of secret remedies. Such was Dover's powder (opium 
and ipecacuanha), named from its inventor, who published it at first 
with an air of mystery, hitching in a line of Pope : 

** 9»e, desperate mfaery lays bold on Doyer.** 

THBOWINO A TUB TO THE WHALE 

Originated in the practice of the sailors of Greenland and South-Sea 
whaling ships, when surrounded with a dangerous number of whales, 
throwing out a tub to divert their attention; meanwhile every 
sail is hoisted, and the vessel pursues its course. This is one of 
the illustrations of Swift's Tale of a Tub. In argument, to give an 
adversary a pretended advantage, to mislead him, is to throw a tub 
to the whale. 

TAILOBS' "CABBAGE." 

The word Cabbage, by which all the varieties of Braaica are now 
called, means the firm head or ball that is formed by the leaves turn- 
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ing oloselj over each other; from which oiromnstaiioe we aay the 
cole has cabbaged, the lettuce has cabbaged, the tailor has cabbaged. 
Arbuthnot, in his HUtory of John Bull^ says: *^Yoar tailor, instead 
of shreds, cabbages whole yards of cloth.'' Hence arose the cant- 
word applied to tailors, who formerly worked at the priTate honaoi of 
their customers, where they were often accused of cabbaging^ t. «. roU- 
ing up pieces of oloth, instead of the list and shreds which they ^J^itn^ 
as their dne. 

HOBSOlSrS OHOIGB. 

Tobias Hobson was the first man in England that let ont backnej 
horses. When a man came for a horse, he was led into the stablesi 
where there was a great choice, but he obliged him to take the hone 
which stood next to the stable door: so that every customer was 
alike well served according to his chance, from whence it became a 
proverb, when what ought to be your election was forced upon you, 
to say Ilobson's choice. — Spectator^ Ko. 609. This derivation Is, 
however, denied by Mr. Bellenden Ker, in his " Archeology of our 
Popular Phrases," who calls it a Cambridge hoax. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

The beautiful words of this now so celebrated song were writta 
by John Howard Paine, an American, who was very early in bis fid 
upon the stage as an ^^ infant phenomenon ;" and who, alter a siogii- 
larly varied career, died a year or two since, when Consul for the 
United States at Tuuis. He wrote them one Sunday in an upper looa 
in the Palais Koyal at Paris. It is necdlei^ to add, that the moaie te 
which the words are sung is of far older date. 

THE STYLE OP YOUB MAJESTY. 

Up to the time of the Emperor Charies V., when a king of Franee 
England, or Spain, was addressed, he was styled ** Your Graoe; " baft 
Charles, wishing to place himself in a higher rank than other num- 
archis demanded the title of ^^ Majesty ;" a distinction which did nol 
long continue, for the other sovereigns of Europe quickly followed 
hid example ; and in our day all kini^ whether rulers of small or 
irri-at statef*, are equally styled " Your Majesty." 

" THE KINO NEVER DIES." 

t'pon the death or demise of the king, his heir is that moment In- 
▼eeted with tlio kingly ofSce and royal power, and commeLeea bii 
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reign the same day his anoestor dies ; henoe it is held a nuudm that 
the king never dies. — Lobd Baoon's Abrid^^fnenL 

MEN OF 8TBAW. 

Many years ago, men oonld be easily fonnd to give any eyidence, 
upon oath, that mi^t be required : and some of these persons walked 
openly in Westminster HaU with a straw in one of their shoes, to 
signify they wanted employment as witnesses ; hence ori^^nated the 
saying ^^ he is a Man of Straw.'' Bat the custom has high antiqnity. 
A writer in the Quarterly Beview (yoL zzzilL p. 844), on Greek 
Courts, says: ^'We have all heard of a race of men who nsedin 
former days to ply about our own courts of law, and who, from their 
manner of making known their occupation, were recognized by the 
name of itraw shoes. An advocate or lawyer who wanted a e&jwenient 
witness, knew by these siyos where to find one, and the colloquy be- 
tween the parties was briefl ^ Don't you remember? ' said the advo- 
cate — (the party looked at the fee and gave no sign ; but the fee 
increased, and the powers of memory increased with it)— ^ To be sure 
I do.' ' Then come into court and swear it I ' And straw shoes went 
into court and swore it Athens abounded in straw shoes." 

Though a straw in the shoe has ceased to be the' distinguishing 
mark, the records of many of our courts show that ^^ men of straw " 
still exist, and are easily found by those unprincipled enough to re- 
quire their services. They are now, however, principally employed as 
bail ; and '^ straw bail," has become a familiar word in all our courts. 
Their false oath of the possession of property is often a ready means 
of snatching fdons from tibe custody of the law. 

EYESY MAN HAS HIS PBIOS. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the Grand Corrupter, as he was called in the 
libels of his time, is said to have thought all mankind rognes, and to 
have remarked that every one had his price. ^ That Walpole said some- 
thing very much like the saying attributed to him, is what even his 
•on does not deny ; but there is reason to believe that he said it with 
a qualificatioii — ^'' all th^w men have their price," not *' all men have 
their price." The saying as recorded by Richardson, the painter, who 
had ample means of being well informed, was in these words : " There 
was not one, how patriot soever he might seem, of whom he did not 
know the price." 

Dr.' Ring records a remark made during a debate in Parliament 
by Walp<de to Mr. Leveson, brother oi the Jacobite Lord Gower. 
4* 
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** Ton see,'' said Sir Rd ^ whftt nal and Tehemenoe thoK 

gcDtlomoD oppose, and jet i know the price of ereiy man in tlui 
House except three, and year hrother is one of them.** Walpole^i 
son, speaking of his father, obserred to Finkerton: ^* Sir Robert Wal- 
pole used to say, that it was fortunate so few men ooold be prime 
ministers, as it was best that few should thoroughly know the Ji<M>ting 
wickedness of mankind. I never hoard him say that all men had their 
prices ; and I believe no such expression ever came from bis month."- 
Walpoliana. 

HIP, HIP HUBRAHI 
This is sdd to have been originally a war cry/ adopted by the 
assailants of a German city, in which many Jews had taken i^flige. 
Tlie place was taken and they were all put to the sword, amid ahooti 
of Uicraaolyma estperdital and from the first letters of these woidf 
an exclamation was contrived. 

THE WISE MEN OF OOTHAIL 

At a last holden at Westlmm, October 8d, 24th Henry VllJ., for 
the purpose of preventing unauthorized persons from setting ** nettei^ 
pottcs, and innojances, or anywise taking fish, within the priTikge 
of the march of Pevenscy, the king's commission was directed to 
John prior of Lewes, Richard abbot of Begeham, John x>rior of Mye- 
hillym, Thomas Lord Dacro, and others.^' Upon the prooeedings of 
this meeting, which was held at Gotham, near Pevensey, the fae^ioai 
Andrew Bordc, a native of that town, founded his Msrris Ihim t^tk$ 
Wise Men of Gotham, 

Another derivation of this phrase, given in Thoroton's Notttngfaam- 
shire, is, that when King John in one of his " progresses " was about 
to pass throngh Gotham towards Nottingham, he was preyented by 
the inhabitants, who thought that the ground over which a Iriwg 
passed became for ever after a public road. Tlio king was natnraDy 
incensed at this incivility, and sent some persons to punish the inhabi- 
tants, who bethought themselves of an expedient for ayoiding the 
king^s wrath. The messengers, on their arrival, found all the people 
engaged in some foolish occupation or other, so that they retnriied to 
the court and reported that Gotham was a village of fools. 

In Drunken Barnaby's journal are these lines : 

Veni GcOmm ubi multot 
Si non omnei vidi HuUoi. 
''Thence to Gotham whore rare am I, 
If Uum^ not aU fbols, taw Imonif.** 
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A TEATHKB IS HIS GAP. 

In the British Mnseom are two MSS. descriptiye of Hnngary ia 
1598, in which the writer says of the inhahitants : *^It hath been an 
auncicnt custome amongst them, that none should weare a fether bnt 
he who had killed a Turk, to whome onlie yt was lawfoll to shew the 
number of his slaine enemyes by the number of fethers in his cappe.'* 
Does not this passage explain the phrase, ^* That will be a feather in 
bis cap?" 

OONE TO JSSIOHO. 

In the Patent Rolls of the manor of Blackmore, near Colchester, 
occurs (18th February, 1528-9) an entry of a tenement called Jericho^ 
reported to have been one of the king's pleasure-houses. Hence, when 
tlie luxurious monarch was missing, the cant phrase among the cour- 
tiers was that " he was gone to Jericho." — Oamdek, Miscellany ^ voL iiL 

lOND YOUS Fs AND QV. 

The most probable deriyation of this phrase is, that it oomes fh>m 
the printing office, and rose from the fact that the p^s and q^s in Bo- 
man type vary but slightly in form, and that when reyersed, as they 
necessarily are in type, they are easily confounded by young com- 
positors. Another derivation refers it to the '^ scot " written up in 
the ale-house, where P and Q wore used to designate jdnU and 
fuarti. Still another derivation refers it to the taup^ and queuei 
of olden times. 

CUBIOUS OniOIN OF BOME W0ED8, 

Dr. Latham, in bis Grammar, gives curious instances of the mi»- 
spelling of words arising from their sound, which error has led to 
the production not only of a form, but of a meaning veiy different 
from the originaL Thus, Dent de lion^ originally referring to the root, 
has been corrupted into dandylion^ having reference to the flaunting 
aspect of the flower. Contre-dance has become country dance; 
Sham^oitnesij originally referring to the attire, has been converted 
into sham^dicedness^ and applied to the countenance. Cap-Orpii has 
produced apple-pie order. Folio capo, Italian for the first sized sheet, 
has ^produced foolscap, Asparagtu, sparrowyrasSy Oirasole artichole^ 
Jerusalem artichoke. Massaniello, the name of the famous Neapolitan 
rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing but Mas-Anielloj a cor- 
ruption of the true name Thomas AnieUo. Moyoumont^ famous in the 
annals of Waterloo^ is properly (^ftoCMM (husmmt. 
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LIVEBY, AND LIVERY BTABLE& 

Livery, i, e, delivery, is from the French livrer^ to deliver. 
Chaucer has, "the conisance of my livery to all my servants de- 
livered J*^ Spenser, in his work on Ireland, says : " What Z»««ry is, we» 
by common nse in England, know well cnongh, namely, that it is 
allowance of horse-meate, as they conmionly nse the word in stabling 
as to keepe horses at livery; the which word, I gneas, is derived of 
Ikering or delivering forth their nightly food. So, in great booses, 
the livery is said to be served np for all night, that is, their evening's 
allowance for drinke. And livery is also called the npper weede 
which a serving-man wcareth, so called (as I suppose) for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleasure." 

OBIQIN OF FABM. 

Spelman derives this word from the Saxon fearme or fiorm^ 
which signifies v ictus, food or provision ; as the tenants and conntiy- 
people anciently paid their rents in victuals and other necessaries of 
life. Hence a farm was originally a place which supplied its owner 
or lord with provisions. The word ferme is also French, and a farm 
is probably so called from its being a finn or fixed possesdon of the 
land by one who labors on it. 

EBBONEOUB BIBLE QUOTATIONS. 

The apple is a fruit never connected in Scripture with the fiJl of 
man ; £vo was not Adam's helpmate, but merely a help meet for hinu 
Absalom's long hair, of which he was proud, and which has conse- 
quently 80 often served *^ to point a moral and adorn a tale,*^ had no- 
thing to do with his death, his head, and not the hair upon it^ having 
been caught in the boughs of the tree. (2 8am^ xviii. 9.) 

The i)hrase, "Ood tempers the wind to the shorn lamh,** is by 
many cousiilcrcd as being in the Bible. It id, however, from Sterne's 
'* Sentimental Journey ; " though in a collection of proverbs published 
in 1594 we find "Dieu mesure le vent d la brebis tonduo," while Hei^ 
bert in hid Jacula Prudentum has, " To a close shorn sheep God gy^es 
wind by measure." 

i'AMILIAB QUOTATIONS. 

There are many phrases and quotations which are as '^ funfliar in 
our mouths as household words," whoise origin is either nnknown or 
misconceivod, and without encroaching upon the sphere of tho ' 
devoted to this porpose, we may mention a few of them : 
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^^ There is death in the pot," is from the Bible, 2 Kings iv. 40. 
" Lovely %nd pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not di- 
vided," is spoken of Sanl and Jonathan, 2 Samnel i. 28. *^ A man 
after his own heart," 1 Samuel xiii. 14." "The apple of his eye," 
Dent. xix. 21. "A still small voice,"! Kings zlz. 12. "Escaped 
with the skin of my teeth," Job xix. 20. " That mine adversary 
had written a book,^^ Job zxL 85. " Spreading himself like a green 
bay-tree," Psalm xxxvii. 86. " Hanged our harps upon the willows," 
Psalm cxxxvii. 2. " Biches certainly make (not tahe^ as it is often 
quoted) themselves wings," Proverbs xxiii. 5. "Heap ooals of fire 
upon his head," Ibid. xrv. 22. "No new thing under the sun,** 
Ecclesiostes i. 9. "Of making many books there is no end," Ibid, 
xii. 12. " Peace, peace, when there is no peace " (made famous by 
Patrick Henry), Jeremiah viii. 11. "My name is Legion," Mark v. 
9. " To kick against the pricks," Acts ix. 5. " Make a vurtue of 
necessity," Shakespeare^s Two Gentlemen of Verona. "All that 
glisters is not gold," usually quoted, " All is not gold that glitters," 
Merchant of Venice. " Screw your courage to the sticking place " (not 
point\ Macbeth. " Make assurance doubly sure," Ibid. " Hang out 
our banners on the outward (not outer) walls," Ibid. " Keep the word 
of promise to our (not the) ear but break it to our hope," Ibid. " It 
is an ill wind turns none to good," usually quoted, " It's an iU wind 
that blows no one any good," Thomas Tasser, 1580. " Ohristmas 
comes but once a year," Ibid. " Look, ere thou leap," Ibid. ; and " look 
before you, ere you leap," Hudibras, commonly quoted, " Look, before 
you leap." " Out of minde as soon as out of sight," usually quoted, 
" Out of right, out of mind," Lord Brooke. " What though the field 
be lost, all is not lost," Milton. " Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen,** 
Ibid. " Necessity, the tyrant's plea," Ibid. " That old man, eloquent," 
Ibid. "Peace hath her victories," Ibid. " Though this may be play 
to you, 'tis death to us," Eoger L'Estrange, 1704. " All cry and no 
wool " (not little wool), Hudibras. " Count their chickens ere (not 
before) they're hatched," Ibid. ** Through thick and thin," Dryden. 
" When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war," usually 
quoted, " When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war," Na- 
thaniel Lee, 1692. " Of two evils, I have chose the least," Prior. 
" Richard is himself again," OoUey Gibber. " Classic ground," Addison. 
" As dear as a'^isUe," Byron, 1763. " A good hater," Johnsoniana. 
" A fellow feeling makes one (not w) wondrous kind." " My name 
is Norval," John Home, 1808. " Ask me no questions, and I'll tell 
you no fibs," Gtoldsmith. " Not much the worse for wear " (not wms 
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the worse), Oowper. '^ What will Mrs. Grondj saj,^ Thcnnas Morton 
^^ No pent up Utica contraots your powers," Jonathan M. SewA. ^ Hath 
given hostages to fortune," Bacon. " His (Ood's) image oat in ebooy,** 
Thomas Fuller. " Wise and masterly inaotivity," Maokintoah, in 1^01, 
though generally attributed to Randolph. '^ Ficst in war, first in peaee^ 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens" (not eauntrfffnen\ resolu- 
tions presented to House of Representatives, Dec, 1799. Prepared bj 
Gen. Henry Lee. '^ Millions for defence, but not one oent for tri- 
bute," Charles 0. Pinckney. '^ The Ahnighty Dollar," Waahington 
Irving. ^^ As good as a play," King Charles, when in ParllaDMoti 
attending the discusdon of Lord Ross's Divorce Bill. ^ Selling a bar- 
gain," is in Love's Labour Lost ^ Fast and loose," Ibid. ^' Pumping 
a man," Ottway's Venice Preserved. " Go snacks," Pope's prologue 
to Satires. ^^ In the wrong box," Fox's Martyrs. ^ To lamm in tbo 
sense of to heal. King and no King, by Beaumont and Fletcher.** The 
hackneyed newspaper Latin quotation, '^ Tempora mUtantur, nos et mu- 
tamur in illis," is not found in any dassio or Latin author. The nearest 
approach to it was, ^^ Onmia mutantur, dec," and this is found in Bor- 
bonius, a German writer of the middle ages. 

** Smelling of the lamp " is to be found in Plutarch, and is there at- 
tributed to Pytheas. ^* A little bird told me," comes from Ecdesiastes 
X. 20. " for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter." 

He thftt fights and rniu away, 
M«7 lire to fight another daj. 

These lines, usually ascribed to Hudibras, are really much older. 
They are to be found in a book published in 1656. The same idea is 
however expressed in a couplet published in 1542, while one of the 
few fragments of Menander, the Greek writer, that have been preserved, 
embodies the same idea in a dngle line. The couplet in Hudibras ia. 

For thoee that fl j'may fight again, 
Whleh he can nerer do that's slain. 



** Hell IB paved with good intentions," though found in Johnson and 
Herbert, was obviously in their day a proverbial expression. Walter 
Scott ascribes it to ^some stem old divine." 

2%^e'$ a good time eoming^ is an expression use^ by Sir Walter 
Scott in Rob Roy, and has doubtiees, for a long time, been a <«*w<K*y 
laying in Scotland. 

JEHpuit eobU f^lmon^ iceptrumque tyranniiy was a line n^on 
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Franklin written by Tnrgot, the minister of Louis XYL It is, however, 
merelj a modification of a line by Cardinal Polignac, Bripuitque Jovi 
ftUmeHy Phaboque iogittoi^ which in tnm was taken from a line of 
Marcns Manilios, who says of Epiooms Eripuitque Jtmfuhnen f)iretqu4 
T(manU. 

Vox populi^ Vox DeL The origin of this fiamiliar phrase is not 
known, bnt it is quoted as a proTerb by William of Malmesbnry, who 
lived in the early part of the twelfth centory. 

Ultima ratio regum. This motto was engraved on the French 
camion by order of Louis XIY. 

WUsCUng girls and erowli^f haiia 
AlwftjB oome to Mm* 1>»d end. 

In one of the cnrions Chinese books recently translated and pub- 
lished in Paris, this proverb occors in substantially the same words. 
It is also an injanctioa of the Chinese priesthood, and a oarefolly 
observed household custom, to kill immediately every hen that 
crows, as a preventive against the misfortune which the drcumstanco 
is supposed to indicate. The same practice prevails throughout many 
portions of the United States. 
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PAin^BROEEBS' THBEE BALLS. 

Chis sign was tokon from that of tho Italian bankers, generally 
called Lombards, who j^ere the first to open loan-shops in England 
for the relief of temporary distress. The greatest of the Lombards 
were the celebrated and eventnally princely house of the Medici of 
Florence. They bore pills on their shield (and those pills, as usual 
then, were gilded), in allusion to the professional origin from whence 
they had derived the name of Medici ; whence their agents in Eng- 
land and other countries placed their armorial bearings oyer thdr 
doors, and others adopted the sign. 

BALUTB OF A HUNDBED-AND-ONB GUNS. 

Opinions are divided as to the origin of firing 101 rounds on great 
occasions. Some imagine it to be deduced from the German oostom 
of adding one on almost every occasion, — ^a custom observable even 
in the (xermon law, and which has descended into trade and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. Others prefer the following historical origin : On 
the triumphant return of Mazimilixm to Gertnany after a gac c ca sfu l 
campaign, a brilliant reception was offered to the monarch l^ the 
town of Augsburg, and a hundred rounds of cannon were ordered to 
be discharged on the occasion. The officer on service, fearing to have 
ne^ected the exact number, caused an extra round to be added. Hie 
town of Nurembnrg, which Maximilian next visited, desirous to prore 
Itself equally loyal, also ordered a like salute ; whence, it ii flidd| pro* 
ceeds the custom that has descended to our dmy. 
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THE BABBEB*8 POLE. 

The Barber-Surgeon was formerly known by his Pole at the door. 
The pole was nsed by the barber-surgeon for the patient to grasp in 
blood-letting, a fillet or bandaging being nsed for tying his arm. When 
the pole was not in use, the tape was tied to it, and twisted round it ; 
and thus both were hxmg up as a sign. At length, instead of hanging 
out the actual pole used in the operation, a pole was painted with 
stripes round it, in imitation of the real pole and its bandages ; henoe 
the barber's pole. 

Lord Thurlow, in his speech for postponing the further reading of 
the Surgeons' Incorporation Bill, July 17, 1797, stated, that, "by a 
statute still in force the barbers and surgeons were each to use a pole." 

Even in our generation there have been barbers in England who 
let blood and drew teeth, and to the present day the Spanish Sa/rir 
gradar cuts your hair and lets your blood indifferently. 

THE BIB-LOIN OF BEEF. 

There is a laughable tradition current in Lancashire, that King 
James I., in one of his visits there, knighted at a banquet in Hough- 
ton Tower, near Blackburn, a loin of bee^ the part ever since called 
the Sir-loin, Dr. Pegge, however {Oent. Mag, vol. liv. p. 485), con- 
ceives the word to be " compounded of the French *wr, upon, and the 
English loin, for the sake of euphony, our particles not easily submitr 
ting to composition. In proof of this, the piece of beef so caltod 
grows upon the 2tnn, and behind the small ribs of the animal." The 
tradition is also related as a waggish freak of Charles II. Hence the 
epigram : 

** Oar second CharUB^ of flune Ihceto, 
On loin of beef did dine ; 
He held his sword pleased o*er the meat, 
* Else up thoa Ikmed Bir-loln f * ^ 

LOOKING BACK. 

The superstition of tlie ill-luck of Looking Back, or returning, is 
nearly as old as the world itself, having doubtless originated in Lot's 
wife ^^ having looked back from behind him," when he was led, with 
his family and cattle, by an angel outside the doomed City of the Plain 
(Genesis xix. 26). Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind 
the husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, where no 
woman goes beside her husband. In Robert's Oriental Ulustratumi 
it is stated to be ^* conadered exceedingly unfortunate in ^ndostan 
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for men or women to look back when they leave their hoiue. Aiy 
cordinglj, if a man goes ont and leaves something behind him which 
his wife knows ]ie will want, she does not call him to tarn or look 
back, but takes or sends it after him ; and, if some great emergenqy 
obliges him to look back, he will not then proceed on the business 1m 
was about to transact If we mistake not, a similar feeUng is enter- 
tiuned in some parts of England, though not carried bo far into 
operation." 

THIBTEEN TO DINNEfi. 

There is a prejudice existing, generally, on the pretended dai^ 
of being the thirteenth at table. If the probability be required, tint 
out of thirteen persons, of different ages, one of them, at leaati dull 
die within a year, it will be found that the chances are about one to 
one that one death, at least, will occur. This calculation, by meoi 
of a false interpretation, has given rise to the pr^udioe, no less ri£o- 
ulous, that the danger will be avoided by inviting a greater nomlMr 
of guests, which can only have the effect of augmenting the probe* 
bility of the event so much apprehended. — Qustslxt on the OaleMltt' 
tion qf FrobdbiUties. 

BIQNATUBE OF THE CB088. 

The mark which persons who are unable to write are required to 
make, instead of their signature, is in the form of a cross (+ ); and 
this practice having formerly been followed by kings and nobles, is 
constantly referred to as'an instance of the deplorable ignorance of 
ancient times. This signature is not, however, invariably a proof of 
such ignorance : anciently, the use of this mark was not confined to 
iUiterate persons ; for, amongst the Saxons the mark of the oroes, m 
an attestation of the good faith of the person signing, was required to 
bo attached to the signature of those who could write, as well as to 
stand in the place of the signature of those who could not write. Is 
those times, if a man could write, or even read, his knowledge was 
considered proof presumptive tbat he w&s in holy orders. The word 
elerieus^ or clerJ:^ was synonymous with penman ; and the laity, or 
people who wore not clerks, did not foi'l any urgent necessity for tlie 
use of letters. The ancient use of tlie cross was, therefore, universal, 
alike by those who could and thoso who could not write ; it was, in- 
deed, the symbol of an oath, from its holy associations, and, generaUy, 
ihs marh On this account, the editor of the Pictorial JSSkakspeart 
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explains the cxpresskm of ''God aaye the nmk," as a fom of ejaonl*- 
tion approacliing to the chsnotfir of an oaUi. 

THE PRITILBOS OF BAHOFCTAST. 

By thie veiy ancient and cnrioiis Saxcm law, if a person aocosed of 
anj crime — excepting treason and sacrilege, in which the crown and 
the Church were too nearly concerned, — had fled to any ehordi or 
churchyard, and within forty days after went hefiore the eomaer, made 
a full confession of his crime, ao^ took the oath provided in that case^ 
that he would qnit the realm, and never retnm again without leave 
of the king, his life should he safe. At the taking of this oath he was 
hrought to the church-door, where heing branded witii an A, signiiy- 
ing ''aljured," upon the brawn of the thmnb of his ri^^ hand, a port 
was then assigned tor him from which he was to leave the realm, and 
to which he was to make all speed, holding a cross in his hand, and 
not turning out of the highway either to the right hand or the left. 
At this port he was diligently to seek for passage, waiting there bnt 
one ebb and flood, if he ooold immediately procure it ; and if not, he 
was to go every day into the sea np to his knees, essaying to pass over. 
K this could not be accomplished within forty days, he was again to 
put himself into sanctuary. These privileges of sanctuary and abju- 
ration were taken away in 1621 by the statute of 21st James I. Sanc- 
tuary was also a sacred asylum. 

GAin>L£MA8 

Is evidently traceable to the ancient custom of lighting np churches 
and chapels wit^ candles and lamps, and carrying them in procession. 
This practice c^ lighting has been discontinued in En^and since 
theseoond year of Edward YL ; in the Bomish Ohurch the original 
name and all its attendant ceremonies^ are still retained. Herbert, in 
his 0(mfUrff Farmn^ refers to a relic of this practice in the custom of 
saying, ** when light is brought in, God iends u$ the light ofHeanen^ — 
and the paraon likes this yery welL Light is a great blessing, and as 
great as food, for which we give thanks ; and those that think this 
superstitious, neither know superstition nor themselves.^' 

THBOWmO THE OLD BHOE. 

The old custom of Throwing an Old Shoe after a person is still, in 
many rural districtsi believed to propitiate soooessi as in aervanti 
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seeking or entering npon ritnatians or about to be nuoried. But it 
may be qaestioned whether the old fshoe has been throim for lock 
only ; and we are rather inclined to agree with Mr. llmipp, in JMi 
and Queries^ No. 182, that in Scripture ^^the receiving of a shoe wii 
an evidence and symbol of asserting or aooepting dominion or owa»- 
ship ; the giving back a shoe the symbol of r^eoting or xerigning it* 
The latter is evidenced in Dent xxv., where the ceremony of a widov 
r^ecting her husband^s brother in marriage is by loodng bis ahoe from 
off his foot; and in Rnth we see that ^4t was the coatom in hnd 
concerning changing that a man plncked off hia shoe and deUvered itto 
his neighbor." Hence Mr. Thmpp suggests that ^ the throwing a dM 
after a bride was a symbol of renunciation of dominion and anthori^ 
over her by her father or guardian : and the receipt of the shoe I7 
the bridegroom, even if accidental, was an omen that the enthorily 
was transferred to hinu" 

THE BBIDFS YEIL 

Originated in the Anglo-Saxon custom of performing the nuptial oei»' 
mony under a square piece of cloth, held at each comer by a tiD mat 
over the bridegroom and the bride to conceal her virgin bluahea ; but 
if the bride was a inidow, the veil was dispensed with. 

THE BBIDE-OAKS 

Originated in co^farreatum^ or a token of the most firm ooiynnetioB 
between man and wife, with a coke of wheat or l>arley, from^ 
(Latin), broad or com. Dr. Moffat tells us that ^ the TgngTi^h^ -^kok 
the bride comes from church, are wont to oast wheat upon her head.* 
Herriok says, speaking to the bride : 

** Whfle some repeat 
Your pnlBf, and blees jon, tprinkllng yoa wltli whMt* 

In Yorkshire the bride-cake is cut into little square pieoei^ thrown 
over the bride and bridegroom's head, then put through the ring win^ 
times, and afterwards laid under pillows at nighty to cause young p«- 
sons to dream of their lovers. 



OBANOE-BLOS8OMS WOBN AT WEDDINOa. 

The use of these flowers at bridals is said to have been derived 
from the Saracens, or at least from the East, and they are belieyed to 
have been thus empbyed as emblems of fecundity. 
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Izom md iMini& luuliaiid utd wtTe thau a d^iclAration of ooQiGnt by 
tJ^ {DUtlM Mbl« witnetfEA, nr ^Tc^n frudi a deckrntlofi in urTiOtig 
«ijr wibiodMii ; a numiiga -mhloh Kim been consldtT^ biniHng 
In al! reiipeet& 3tiD^ « m&rrk9» b Stsotknid not celebrated by a 
*rgftmm (with tb^ oxcepticm of tbft llo(oHiMifl Gretna-Green mar- 
)^ li rarelj or never hefifd of ; A TwJt of tbe neArly timrcrsal 
in fhv ar of & religicma c fl kljrfttiop cf jh^ con tract^ and whicb 
iwrid hakufm thi w^wtrf ttm iiiliyirilj w dliwprtriik Th* 

««ll, tte aora Ik Xi«^ tef« iffriM flMBMdfw «r to wud off 
itoorof tfaiirowBlnr; MdnafeehM m» nude qypMr to luiTa been 
dMrt enhilv^r >*rtol»" or •«f«imr»7,VBdflie pHtles dlB^^ 
TIm trade was ertddidiad b^ • tobttooonist, not a UMkBmttli as ia 
genenUy beHerad; and tbo name of "Gretna Green" arose from Us 
reaidenoe on a eoimnon m prmm betweoi Gndtnay and E^pringfield^ to 
which latter Tillage he removed in 1791. Gretna Green was the plaoe 
ohosen, as the nearest locality accessible to strangers actually within 
the territory of Scotland. In 1815, the number of marriages celebrated 
at Gretna, was stated, in Brewster's Edinburgh En/cydapadia^ at sixty- 
five, which produced about 1000?., at the rate of fifteen goineas each« 

MOROANATIO IIASBIAOE. 

This signifies, among German princes, a union in which it is stipu- 
lated that, the wife being of inferior birth to her husband, neither she 
nor jier children shall enjoy the privileges of his rank nor inherit his 
possessions. The marriage is, however, a good one, being strictly 
legal ; and the children are legitimate. Morganatic is by some inter- 
preted as akin to the Gothic mourgjan^ to shorten or limit; an appli- 
cation of the word which would naturally rise out of the restrictions 
imposed on the wife and children of such a marriage. By others the 
term is referred to morgengdbe, a free gift made by the husband after 
the first marri«ige-nigiit. Or it is thought to mean left-handed, from 
the left hand being given in the ceremony instead of the right 

THE WEDDINO-EING FINGER. 

Tlie origin of wearing the Wedding-ring upon the fourth fmgcr of 
the left hand has been much disputed. Sir Thomas Browne appropriates 

• And flioeo p«rfonn«d tt I«nb«rton ToU-Ur, tboat thre* miles north of Berwlek- 
vpoB-Tw««d. 
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a chapter to this inquiry, obeorying : ** An opinion there is, whSeh ma^ 
nifies tho fourth finger of the left hand, presuming therein a oordiil 
relation, that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery, is oonlemd 
tliereunto from the heart; and therefore, that espeidally hmth the 
honor to bear our rings.'' Sir Thomas then refers to this praetioe as 
common not only in Ohristian but heathen nuptial-oontracta. He then 
observes, that it was not customary with the ancients to wear thdr 
rings either on the left hand or finger: thus, in Jeremiah it is said: 
^^ though Ooniah, the son of Joachim, king of Jndah, were the aigoet 
on my right hand, yet would I pluck thee thenoe." Pliny states thal| 
in the portraits of the gods the rings were worn on the finger next tfaa 
thumb ; that the Romans wore them on the middle fing«r| as the 
ancient Gauls and Britons ; and some upon the fore-finger, as is de* 
ducible from Julius PoUu^ who names that ring CkxrioiioaL 8inoe^ 
therefore, the practice differs in various oountriesi we osa sesredly 
refer it to any natural cause, which would alike affect alL 

Sir Thomas next examines the anatomical details of nerre, vda 
and artery ; adding that inspection does not '* confinn a particuhr 
vessel in this finger,'' and that " these propagations being oommmd- 
cated unto both hands, we have no greater reason to wear our lingi 
on the left than on the right'* 

The most reasonable inference as to the origin of wearing the ring 
on the left hand, however, appears to be a matter of oonvenienoa. 
Macrobius, a Latin author of the fifth century, says: ^^ At first, it wm 
both free and usual to wear rings on either hand ; but after that hurarj 
increased, when precious gems and rich insculptures Irere added, the 
custom of wearing them on the right hand was translated onta the 
left ; for that hand being less employed, thereby they were best pre- 
served. And for the same reason they placed them on this finger, Ibr 
the thumb is too active a finger, and is too commonly employed with 
either of the rest; the index or fore-finger was too naked whereto to 
commit their pretiosities, and hath the tuition of the thumb some 
unto the second Joint ; the middle and little finger they r^feofeed m 
extremes, and too big or too little for their rings; and of all ehose out 
the fourth, as being least used of any, as being guarded on either sldi^ 
and having in most this peculiar condition, that it cannot be extended 
alone and by itself^ but will be accompanied by some finger on eKhar 
side." The reason commonly assigned for wearing the ring is, bow^ 
ever, somewhat in accordance with the theory referred to bjflfr 
Thomas Browne, that as the larger portion of the heart is on tba left 
aide, the loft hand is nearest the heart. 




The Greek chordi directs thst the ring be fpot od the ri^ ^"^"^ 
and, although the direction of the Bamm MamuU if bj Mr mmka 
clear, soch may have formerij been the praotiee in Eoglaad, P/r 
Bastell in his ooonter-ehalknge to Bishop Jewd, Dot«s It as a SMrrdtf 
of the Bef6rmation« ^ That the man ihoald pot the wedding ring <« 
the fourth finger of the 1^ hand <rf the woman, and not on tbe rigtit 
hand, as hath been many hnndreda of years eontinned**' Bot ilia 
practice of the Boman ohnrch agrees with the Eo^fUti at pnaunt 

UJCK cfw ncfuoLmatB. 
Bntler, in Hudtbras, says of his oot^foror, that ha could 

**Cbate erfl tpirfte Mnqr b7 dial 
Of ildkk, A0fM-4*M^ ImUov itet** 

Aubrey in his MuedUmiu^ tells ns that 

" It is a thing very common to nail hofse-shoca on the thresholds 
of doors ; which is to hinder the power of witches that enter the 
house. Most of the houses of the westrend of London hare the horse- 
shoe on the threshold. It should be a horse-shoe that one finda.^ Ua 
adds, '< Under the porch of Stanfield Church, in Suflc^ I saw a tile, 
with a horse-shoe up(m it, placed there iScar this purpose^ that one would 
imagine that holy water alone would have been sofBcient. I am told 
there are many more instances.^ 

In Gay's fable of " The Old Woman and her cats^** the supposed 
witch complains: 

•*fttnwi kOd Mn« nqr pttk n«»d, 
Tkt ko ruA Q € *$ naitd^ each thr€thoUr$ gvard/* 

In Monmonth Street, probably one of the localities alluded to by An^ 
Xntej (then a fsshionable nei^borhood), many horse-shoes nailed to the 
thresholds^ were to be seen in 1797; in 1^8, Sir Henry Ellis counted 
seventeen lunse-shoes in Monmouth Street ; in 181^ only eleren re- 
mained. 

It was once thought lucky to find iM iron, but more especially a 
horse-shoe. This notion has been current in our time, as well ss the 
nailing of the shoes in fixmt of the sill and aaer the doorway, in Sus- 
sex ; where, in childhood, wehaye more than once accounted ourselTes 
lucky in finding a horse-shoe. 

Kelson was of a superstitious turn, had great faith in the luck of a 
horse-shoe, and one was nailed to the mast of the ship Vktary. 
^ Lucky Dr. James ^ attributed the socciMi of his fiBTer^>owder to his 
finding a horse-shoe. 
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18 FRIDAY AN XmLUOET DAYY 

A journal answers this question in the following satis&otory i 
'* On Friday, Aa^st 21, 1492, Christopher Colambus sailed on hk 
great voyage of discovery. On Friday, October 12, 1482, be fint d» 
oovored land. On Friday, January 4^ 1498, he sailed on his return to 
Spain, which, if he had not reached in safety, the happy result wonU 
never have been known which led to the settlement on tl>iff ^ast ooo- 
tinent On Friday, March 15, 1498, he arrived at Palos in safe^. 0& 
Friday, November 22, 1493, ho arrived at Hispaniola, on his seooni 
voyage to America. On Friday, June 18, 1494^ he, flioogb anknom 
to himself, discovered the continent of America, On f^daj, llaid 
5, 1496, Henry YIII. of England gave to John Cabot his oonunimo, 
which led to tlio discovery of North America. This is the first Amo*- 
ican state-paper in England. On Friday, September 7, 1565, Mel w H^ 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States by mon 
than forty years. On Friday, November 10, 1620, the May-flower, 
with the Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincetown ; and on the bum 
day they signed that august compact, the foreronner of our p re w e t 
glorious constitution. On Friday, December 22, 1620, the Filgriu 
mode thoir final landing at Plymouth Rock. On Friday, FebniaiySI^ 
George Washington, the father of American freedom, was bora. Ob 
Friday, Juno 16, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. On Fridif^ 
October 7, 1777, the surrender of Saratoga was made, which bad snck 
power and influence in inducing France to declare for onr canssu Oi 
Friday, Sept. 22, 1780, the treason of Arnold was laid bare^ which 
saved us from destruction. On Friday, October 19, 1781, the wot' 
render at Yorktown, the crowning glory of the American aniU| op- 
curred. On Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion in Congress was madi 
by John Adams, seconded by Kichard Ilenry Lee, that the Umted 
States colonies were, and of riglit ought to be, free and independflst 
Tims, by numerous examples, we see that, however it may be witk 
foreign nations, Americans need never dread to begin on IMdt^ uxj 
undertaking, however momentous it may be." 

STYLE OF LOUIS QUATORZE. 

A style of ornament is now fostered to a great extent, and is n- 
roneously tenned that of Louis XIY., but which, in fact, is tbedebsMd 
manner of the reign of his successor, in which grotesque Taiieties sn 
substituted for classic design. It is, in truth, what the Frendh osU tfai 
style of Louis XV. The best style of Louis XIV., is the Roman and 
Italian styles made more sumptuous ; but the moment that tbe gn^ 
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tesqne scroll, so common in the reign of Lonis XV., was introdaced, it 
intemipted the chastencss of the Roman style. 

SYMBOLS OF THE FOIJB SYANOELISTB. 
Home in Jiis Ifitroduetion^ vol. iv. p. 254^ says that Irenans was 
the first to discover the analogy between the four animals mentioned 
by Ezekiel: (L 5, 10), and the four Evangelists, which gave rise to the 
well-known paintings of these latter. He quotes from Iren, Adv, Ear, 
lib. iiL cap. 2, ^The first living creatore, which is like a lion, signifies 
Christ^s efficacy, prindpality, and royalty, viz. John ; the second, like a 
calf, describes his saoerdot^ order, viz. Lake : the third, having as it 
were a man's fiu)e, describes his coming in the flesh as man, viz. Mat- 
thew; and the fonrth, like a flying eagle, manifests the g^aoe of the 
Spirit flying into the Church, viz. Mark." 

THE mSTLBTOE AT 0HBISTMA8. 

The name of this plant is derived by Johnson fi\)m myateltan^ 
Saxon; mi$tel^ Danish, birdlime; and tan, a twig. It is a parasitio 
plant, found wild in England, very rarely in Scotland, and nowhere in 
Ireland. The seeds in germination offer an exception to a general 
law, thai the radide of the embryo shoots downwards, and the plu- 
mnla apwards. Thna, if a cannon-ball, to which mistletoe-seeds are 
glned on all sides, be suspended by a cord some distance from the 
earth, both the upper and under seeds, as well as those at the sides, 
all direct their radicle to the sur&ce of the ball. This property in- 
anres their growing upon the branches of trees, to whatever side they 
happen to stick. Dutrochet ascribes this peculiarity to the tendency 
of the radide of mistletoe to avoid light : he attached seeds to the inside 
of a square of glass in a window, when the radicles were all directed 
to the interior of the apartment ; he then glued others lipon the ont- 
ttde of the squares, and they turned their radides down upon the 
glass, thus directing themselves towards the dark interior. 

*^ Misseltoe groweth diiefly upon crab-trees, apple-trees, sometimes 
upon hazles, and rardy upon oaks; the misseltoe whereof is counted 
very medicinal ; it is^ ever green, winter and summer, and beareth a 
white glistening berry; and it is a plant utterly different from the 
plant upon which it groweth.'' — Bacon. 

The fruit which is covered with a viscid pulp, is made by the Ital- 
ians, and even in Herefordshire, into a kind of birdlime. Mistletoe 
grows luxuriantly upon the aj^le or pear tribe of trees ; and Mr. Jes- 
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do describes it as flonrishing upon some lime-trees in Datohet Mead 
just as Sliakspeare described it in his daj. 

The mystic uses of the mistletoe are traced to the pagan ages : it 
has been identified with the golden branch referred ^ bj Yirgil, im 
ir^er^U; and it is affirmed to have been nsed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans. Sir James K Smith thai 
points out the distinction of the nustletoe of the ancienta tmax our 
own: 

Loranthus Ihiropaus seems to be the original or moat oommoo 
mistletoe of the Greeks, which grows nsnally on some kind of fir-treei 
Bnt our vUcum album is likewise found in Greece, though rareljr grow- 
ing on the oak ; and this has been preferred firom the moat remota an- 
tiquity. Hence, when the supertitions of the east trayelled weatward, 
our Druids adopted a notion of the mistletoe of the oak being mors 
holy or efficacious, in conjurations or medicine, than what any other 
tree affijrded ; the Loranthua^ or ordinary mistletoe, not being known 
there. This superstition actually remaius; and a plant of Tiscom 
gathered from oak, is preferred by those who rely on virtual which 
perhaps never existed in any mistietoe whateyer." 

The Druids and Celtic nations called it aU-heal and guidkei 
They had an extraordinary veneration for the number tHi^ asyi 
Yallancoy, and they chose the mistietoe, because not only ita berriei^ 
but its leaves also, grow in clusters of three united to one atalk; baft 
the leaves grow in pairs only. The Druids celebrated a grand ftatfvd 
on tlio annual cutting of the mistietoe, which was held on the waA 
day of the moon nearest their new year. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, the mistietoe is dedicated to iti 
Venus, Friga ; and previous to the introduction of Ohriatianitjf tiM 
feast of Thor was celebrated by the Northmen at nearly the hbm 
period, — a fact which accounts for the bacchanalian oharacter of tht 
Christian feast. 

Kissing a fair one under the mistietoe, and wishing her a hqipif 
new year as you present her with one of the berries ftr look, ia tht 
Christmas custom of our times ; and in some places peraona tiy lots lor 
the bough with most berries by the crackling of leavea and banisiia 
the fire. 

But at what period came mistietoe to be recognized aa a OBnlrtBHi 
evergreen? We have Christmas carols in praise of hoUy and hy of 
oven earlier date than the fifteenth century ; but allusion to mtrtit*" 
can scarcely be found for two centuries later, or beftwethe tiBaaf 
llerrick. 



I 
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Bbakspeare deeanbeB: 

** The treei, thaii^ summer, jet foriom uid lean, 
O'ercome with moM and beleftil mistletoe." 

Ooles, in his JShowledge qf FlanU, 1656, says of mistletoe: '* it is 
carryed many miles to set up in honses abont Ohristmas time, when it 
is adorned with a white glistening berry/^ 

Gay, in his THeio, thus refers to the decking of dmrohes : 

«* How with hriglit hoD J aU the templee Btmr, 
"With lanrel green md Meredmiitletoeti" 

Hr. Brand, however, thinks that mistletoe was never put up in 
ekureket^ among evergreens, ''but by mistake or ignorance of the sex- 
tons ; tor it was the heathenish or profane plant, as having been of 
snbh distinction in the pagan rites of Dmidism, and it therefore had 
its place assigned it in kitchens, where it was hnng in great state with 
its white berries.** 

I>OUS8nO HABITS OF OUB ANOESTOBS. 

It was a charaoteristio of the sort of civilization which the An^o- 
Baxons bronght with them to England, that they introduced the ca»- 
torn of taking fi>ar meals a day. At Saxon tables^ both sexes sat to- 
gether ; and taUe-doths were used. The meat was never "dished,'' 
and ^covers" were as yet unknown. The attendants brought the 
Tiands into the dining-haJl on the spit, knelt to each guest, presented 
the Bj^t to his consideration ; and, the gaest having helped himself^ 
the attendant went through the same ceremony with the next guest 
Hard drinking followed upon these same ceremonies ; and even the 
monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gluttony and drunken- 
neas. Notwithstanding these bad habits, the Anglo-Saxons were a 
deanly pec^le. The warm bath was in general use. Water for hands 
and feet, was brought to every stranger on entering a house wherein 
be was about to tarry and feed, and it is said that one of the severest 
penances of the Ghuroh was the temporary denial of the bath, and of 
oattmg the hair and naila. 

With the Kormans came greater grandeur and increased discom- 
fort They neither knew nor t<derated the use of table-doths or plain 
steel forks ; but their bill of fiure showed more variety and costliness 
than the Saxons cared for. Their beverage was of a very bilious cha- 
racter, spipy and cor^aled, namely, hippocras, piment, morat, and 
mead. The drink of the humbler classes partook of a more choleric 
quality. It cooaisted of cider, peny, and ale. In Jthe two Mowing 
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centuries, cooks and kings launched into far greater mognificenoe tban 
hod over hitherto been seen in England. Richard 11. entertained ten 
thousand guests daily at his numerous tables ; and the Earl of Leices- 
ter, grandson of Henry III., is said to have spent twenty-two thooaaiid 
pounds of silver in one year, in eating, alone. Ilis household retainers 
drauk no less than three hundred and seventy-one pipes of wine, in 
the same^ space of time. 

The household-book of the Earl of Northumberland admiraUy 
illustrates the interior and table-life of the greater nobles of the period 
of Henry YIL In this record, the £Eunily is described as oonasting of 
one hundred and sixty-six persons, masters and servants ; and hoqd- 
table reckoning is allowed for more than half a hundred atrangen^ 
who are expected diuly to partake of the EarPs good cheer. The cost 
for each individual, for board and ftiel, is settled at two pence hatf> 
penny daily, about one and sixpence of our present money, if we take 
into account the relative value of money and the relative prices of |vo- 
visions. The Earl allots for his annual expenditure, £1178 iTs. 8d. 
More than two-thirds of this is consumed in meat, drink, and firings 
namely, £797 lis. 2d. An absent servant, if he be on "my lord's" 
business, received 8d. per day, board wages, in winter, and 6d. in 
summer, with 2d. additional daily for the keep of a horse. A little 
more than a quarter of wheat, estimated at 5s. 8d. per quarter, is al- 
lowed for every month throughout the year ; with this, 250 quartan 
of malt, at 4s., (two hogsheads to the quarter,) and producing ^|KXit a 
bottle and a third of intermediate beer to each person, doee not say 
mucli for the liberality of the Lord, though it may for the temperance 
of his rctjiiuers. One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bonght 
at All -Hal lows' Tide, at 18s. 40.. each ; a couple of dozen of lean Idnc^ 
at 8s. ore to be bonght at St. Hc]en'^s to be fattened for service between 
Midsummer and Michaelmas. All the rest of the year, nine weary 
monthR, the fimiily was on salted provisions, to aid the digestion cf 
which, the Earl, so chary of his liquor, allows the profuse aid of one 
hundred and sixty-six gallons of mustard. 647 sheep, at Lk 8d., to be 
eaten, salted between Lammas and Michaelmas; 25 hogs, at Ss., 28 
calves, at Is. 8d., 40 lambs, at lOd. or Is., are other articles which teem 
to lisve been reserved rather for the upper table than for the 8er?ant^ 
wlioso chief fore was salted beef, without vegetables. There was 
great scarcity of linen. " My LordV table had eight " table-doths " 
for tlie year, tliat of the Knights had but one. If the ale was limited, 
the wiuo appears to have been more liberally dispensed ; and ten toni 
and two hogsheads of Gascony wine^ at £4 188. 4d. per ton, abow tiie 
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bent of the Earrs taste. Kinetj-one dozens of candles for the year, 
and no fires after Lady Day, except half-fires in the great room and 
the nursery ; twenty-fonr fires, with a peck of coals daily for each, 
(for the offices,) and eighty chaldrons of coals, at 4s. lOd., with sixty- 
four loads of wood, at Is. a load, are the provisions made for lighting 
and firing. The family, rose at six or before, for Mass was ordered at 
that honr. The dinner-honr was 10 ▲.!£.; 4 p. m. was the honr for 
snpper, and at 9 the bell rang for bed. The breakfast took place at 7, 
after mass ; when my Lord and Lady sat down to a repast of two 
pieces of salt fish and half a dozen red herrings, with fonr fresh ones, 
or a dish of sprats^ and a qnart of beer and the same measure of wine. 
This was on meagre days. At other seasons, half a chine of mutton, 
or of boiled beei^ graced the board. Capons, at 2d. each, were only 
on the Lord^s table, and plovers, at a penny, (at Ohnstmas,) were 
deemed too good for any digestion that was not carried on in a " noble'^ 
stomach. My Lord maintuned between twenty and thirty horses for 
his own use. His mounted servants found their own ; but their keep 
was at the master^s cost. Of mounted servants, not less than three 
dozen attended their Lord on a journey ; and, when this journey was for 
a change of residence from one mansion to another, the illustrious Percy 
carried with him bed and bedding, household furniture, pots, pans, and 
kitchen utensils generally. On the journey, he had two hundred and 
twenty-three retainers, including eleven priests. — ^Db. Doban's TabU 
Traits. 

BAXON Amy NOBMAN NAMES OF PBOYISIONS. 

The names of provisions throw some light upon the mode of living 
among the higher and lower classes of our population. Bread, with 
the oonmion productions of the garden, such as pease, beans, eggs, and 
some other articles which might be produced in the cottage-garden or 
yard, retain their Saxon names, and evidently formed the chief nourish- 
ment of the Saxon portion of the population. Of meat, though the 
word IB Saxon, they ate probably litUe ; for it is one of the most curious 
drcumstances connected with the English language, that whOe the 
living animals are called by Anglo-Saxon names, as oxen, calves, 
sheep, pigs, deer, the flesh of those animals when prepared for the table 
is called by names which are all Anglo-Norman — ^beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, venison. The butcher who killed them is himself known by an 
Anglo-Norman name. Even fowls when killed receive the Norman 
name of poultry. This can only be explained by the circumstance 
that the Saxo^popnlation in general was only acquainted with the 
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living animals, while their fleah was oarried off to fhe oasflo and table 
of the Norman possessors of the land, who gave it names taken from 
their own langoage. Almost the onlj meat obtained by the peaaantiy 
was bacon, and that also is still called by an An^o-Noirman name.— 
OentlemarCs Magazines 

OLD BNGLI8H MANBIONB. 

It is an error to suppose, that the English gentry, (In the IGddle 
Ages,) were lodged in stately or even in well-sized hoosea. Generally 
speaking, their dwellings were almost, as inferior to those of their de- 
scendants in capacity as they were in conyenience. The naoal ar- 
rangement consisted of an entrance-passage running tfarongfa the 
house, with a hall on one side, a parlor beyond, and one or two cham- 
bers above ; and on the opposite side, a Idtdien, pantiy, and other 
offices. Such was the ordinary manor-house of the fifteenth and nx* 
teenth centuries^ as appears not only from the dooomenta and engrav- 
ings, but, as to the latter period, from the buUdings themsdveai some- 
times, though not very frequently, occupied by funilies of conoderatioD, 
more often converted into farm-houses, or distinct tenements^ Had- 
don-IIall and Penshurst still display this ancient arrangement. Laiger 
structures were erected by men of great estates daring the reigns of 
Henry YI. and Edward lY. ; but very few can be traced higher; and 
such has been the effect of time, stUl more through the advance or de- 
cline of families, and the progress of architectural improvement| than 
the natural decay of these buildings, that it is conceived difficiilt to 
name a house in England, still inhabited by a gentleman, and not be- 
longing to the order of castles, the principal apartments of which aro 
older than the reign of Henry YU. The instances, at least, must be 
extremely few. Single rooms, windows, doorways, te. of an earlier 
date, may perhaps not unfrequently be found. — H all am, 

LAW OP PEWS. 

The right to a pew in church by the common law la manly a 
right to occupy it during divine service. In Engknd the freehold of 
the church is in the parson for the time being. In the United StateSi 
this title generally depends on statutes enacted by the several States 
to regulate this description of property. In some of them, pews are 
expressly declared to be personal estate, in others real estate. Hie 
right of the pew-holder is subject to that of the proprietors or tnutees, 
or pariHh, in whomsoever the general title is vested, to repair, aher, 
remove, abandon, or rebuild the edifice, for the pnrpop of move < 
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Tenient worship, and when it is necessary for that pnrI)ose. But if 
Bach alteration is not necessary, bnt is made solely for reasons of plea- 
sure or expediency, the pew-holder is entitled to be indemnified for 
the loss of his pew. And while the Jiouse remains, the pew-holder 
may maintain an action if he be disturbed in his right. JBut he cannot 
dig a vault under it or erect any thing over it without the consent of 
the owners or trustees of the church. Nor has the pew-holder any 
claim that the relative situations of the internal position of the church 
■hall not be altered. — Gbbenlbav's Cruise on Seal Property, 

LAW OF BTJSIAL^ 

Neither a corpse nor its burial is legally subject, in any way, to 
ecclesiastical cognizance, nor to sacerdotal power of any kind. The 
right to bury a corpse and preserve its remains is a legal right which 
the courts of law wiU recognize and protect ; and such right, in the 
absence of any testamentary disposition, belongs exclusively to the 
next of kin. The right to protect the remains includes the rigKt to 
preserve them by separate burial, to select the place of sepulture and 
to change it at pleasure. If the place of burial be taken for public use, 
the next of kin may claim to be indemnified for the expense of re- 
moving and suitably re-interring the remains. 

THE LAW OF SLOPEa 

In France, the high roads must not exceed 4° 46' by law ; in Eng- 
land 4®, or one foot rise in thirty-five. A slope of 16® is extremely 
steep, and one down whioh one cannot descend in a carriage. A 
slope of 87** is almost inaccessible on foot, if the bottom be a naked 
rock or a turf too thick to form steps. The body faUs backwards 
when the tibia makes a smaller angle than 43° with the solo of 
the foot — 42° being the steepest slope that can be climbed on foot in 
a ground that is sandy. When the slope is 44°, it is almost impossi- 
ble tq scale it, though the ground permits the forming of steps by 
thrusting in the feet. A slope of 55° is quite inaccessible to man. 

OBIGIN OF LYNCH LAW. 
I^ynch Law takes its name from the stem and summary act of one 
James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, a merchant of the Irish town of Galway, 
and, in 1526, its mayor or warden. The son of this Lynch Fitz-Stephen, 
having committed a foul murder, his father, exercising his authority 
as warden, had him arrested and brought for trial before himself 
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• 
Tlio father, on conviction, BrntoB-like, sentenced hu wm to death, and 
fearing a rescae from the prison, cansed him to 'be bronght home and 
to bo hanged before his own door. 

The American Bystem of Lynch Law began in what is now known 
as the Piedmont conntry of Virginia, which was at the time the west- 
ern frontier, and having no ]&w of its own, and being seven nules 
from the nearest conrt of criminal jnrisdiction, oontroverries were 
constantly referred to men of sonnd Judgment and impartiality in the 
district, whose decisions were regarded as finaL Prominent among 
these was a man whose awards exhibited so mnch Justice, Judgment^ 
and impartialitj^, that he was known throughout the conntry aa Jndge 
Lynch. In the course of time criminals were brought before bini, and 
he awarded such punishment as he considered just and proper. There 
were other persona, in different districts, who acted as arbitraton^ and 
who awarded punishments ; but Judge Lynch was the moat ocHupioii- 
ous, and consequently the system took his name, and was called Lynch 
Law. This was a compliment to his integrity and high character. But 
of Ittte years the term has .b^Q.n regarded as a reproach, beoanae vio- 
lent and unprincipled men, such menas Lynch was wont to puniah, have 
set the laws at defiance, and while inflamed with passion, or maddened 
by a thirst for revenge, have usurped the prerogatives of the conrta of 
justice. 

NISI PEiua. 

This term, generally, though not with legal strictness, is applied to * 
all actions of a civil nature in the superior courts; the wood '^Niai 
Frius'' Court at the assizes is understood to designate that court 
where tlie civil actions are tried. A trial at Nisi Prins really means 
the trial of a cause which has arisen in one of the superior courts of 
Westminster, and which has been sent for a decision on the fiicta be- 
fore a Jury and one of tlie judges (or now a Judge alone) ci aobh 
courts, to bo heard elsewhere than in the full sitting or sitting at bar, 
as it is called, of the court. Tlie superior court meanwhile reaervea 
to itself the judgment and ulterior proceedings. The word "Niai Prins" 
aro^'C from an expression in the old writ of Venire Facias, which dl- 
roetoil the slioriff of the county where the action arose to summon 
jurors to come on a day named from such county to Westminster to 
try tlie action there, "Nisi Prius" (so miid the I^itin writ) **vnkm 
hi/ore that day " the judges of as^size came into his (the aherifTs) 
county, and then he was to summon the Jurors before such Jadgea ol 
aseizo. Now these judges were sure to come into the ooonty to bold 
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the assizes before the day named, and thus were the litigants and their 
jarors relieved from the trouble and expense of going to Westminster 
to have the actual matters of fact tried there. The Jury summons has 
been altered, but the name of Nisi Prins continues to designate the 
same kilid of trial to this day. The action, and the law and Judgment 
upon it, remain still with the courts at Westminster ; while, for con- 
venienoe, the trial of the facts is deputed elsewhere, viz., to what has 
become a fixed, understood term, " Nisi Prius," Criminal proceedings 
have mostly their origin, trial, and judgment in the county where the 
offence or arrest occurs ; but sometimes when the indictment is found 
in the Oourt of Queen's Bench, it is sent for trial to the assizes, and 
it is then said to be tried at Nisi Prius. After trial, the offender, if 
convicted, is brought to Westminster to be sentenced. 

The practice of judges going upon circuits seems to date from a 
very remote period, for we find in 1st Samuel, c. viL, v. 16, these 
words : " And he (Samuel) went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, 
and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places." Indeed 
the practice was one of so great convenience, that its introduction was 
very natural. An intolerable burden would have been thrown upon 
suitors if they had been required in every case to come up to the place 
where the king^s court held its sittings to procure justice. Oonse- 
quently, in England the remedy was devised, or perhaps adopted, from 
tiie Jews, of sending iifto different parts of the country persons 
commissioned to try sometimes all, sometimes certain classes of the 
cases arising in those parts and then ready for hearing. These were 
known as Justices in Byre (t. e, itinere), or, as they were called, from 
one of the most important classes of cases which they were usually 
commissioned to try, those relating to the possession of land. Judges 
of Assize, — assize being the name of the jury whom, by the writ com- 
mencing this species of trial, the sheriff was ordered to summon, for 
the purpose of ascertaining by their verdict the person primd facie en- 
titled to be tenant of the soiL Justices in Eyre are mentioned as early 
as 1170 ; but the division of the kingdom into six districts or circuits 
(a little different, but not much, from the present), and the appoint- 
ment of three justices to each, dates from 1176. To these Justices in 
Eyre^iave succeeded the modem Justices of Assize. Wales also at 
present forms two additional circuits, which proceed to and unite them- 
selves into one at Chester. 

THE CODE NAPOLEON. 

When Napoleon I. was forming the Code Napoleon, he astonished 
the Council of State by the readiness with which he illustrated any 
6* 
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point in discussion by quoting whole paasagea, extempore, from the 
Roman civil law ; a subject thought entirely foreign to him, as his 
whole life had been passed in the camp. On being asked by lYeilhard 
how he had acquired so familiar a knowledge of law, he replied: 
" When I was a lieutenant, I was once ui^Justly put under arrest. The 
small room assigned for my prison contained no fixmiture but an old 
chair and a cupboard ; in the latter was a ponderous Yolome, which 
proved to be a digest of the Roman law. As I had neither paper, pens^ 
ink, nor pencil, you may easily imagine this book to have been a valu- 
able prize to me. It was so bulky, and the leaves were so ooTered by 
marginal notes in manuscript, that had I been confined a hundred 
yearA, I need never have been idle. I was only ten days deprived of 
my liberty ; but on recovering it, I was saturated with Justinian and 
the decisions of the Roman IcgiBlators. It was thus I aoquired my 
knowledge of the civil law." 

AQBABIAN LAW. 

The term agrarian signifies ^^ relating to land,'' and the agrarian 
laws of Rome were substantially a question similar to that of the Orown 
lands ill the British c<^)lonies. The rich became squatters upon them, 
and obtaiucd a possessory title. An Agrarian Ldw, or the flAniiing out 
of a colony, was a measure for dividing the public land among the 
poorer citizens without payment. — EdinJburyh Beniew, 

WHAT IS A COUSIN ? 

In a case in Chancery where a testator had left his proper^ to hk 
cousim^ the Vicc-Chuncellor (Stuart) held that this indnded fint 
cnu'^ins once removed, as q\so second cousins. The Lord ChanoeDor 
(2Gth Nov. 1655) reversed this (decision, and held that first cousUm 
were alono entitled to the benefit of the will. The counsel, for the 
more extended meaning of the word, cited the following authorities : 

^ This kyng was enticed so, that ho now atte lMt« 
Ts est and up bys coiyU bigan too werre iasto.** 

** Don of the blsschople soiraantis, co^yn of him whoose ni« P«tir kitte ol( MkK Bigk 
I thM not in the gberd with him r **— WicU/, John o. l^L 

** For I myself dtfsiri<le to be departed tto Christ for my britheren that Imd aajMNy** 
•ft«r the flcisch, that bon men of ImieL**— Af. Bomaynos, e. 9. 
** Kdo Plato Myeth, who bo can him rede 
The wordos, most ben eotin to the dede.** 

Chaucer^ Pnl^gai^ ^ TUl 
" And for as mncklo as this goode man 
And eke thi« monk, of which that I btgan, 
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Were both two ybonM la a village. 

The monk him cUimeth as for ooHnoffe: ' 

Id, Bhipmanr,6'a Tale, t. 12. 

The word " cousin '* occurs about two hundred times in Shalupeare^ 
and generally in a sense different from that of first cousin. 



WHO ABE ESQUIBES T 

The present use of the distinction "Esquire" conveys not the re- 
motest idea of its ori^, or appropriation in past ages. The esquire 
originated in chiyalrio times, when the sons of gentlemen, from the age 
of seven years, were brought up in the castles of superior lords ; which 
was an inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who cotld hardly 
otherwise have given their children the accomplishments of their sta- 
tion. From seven to fourteen, these boys wore called pages, or varlets ; 
at fourteen, they bore the name of esquire. They were instructed in 
the management of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in exercises of 
strength and activity, so as to fit them for the tournament and the 
battle, and the milder glories of chivalrous gallantry. Long after the 
decline of chivalry, the word esquire was only used in a limited sense 
for the sons of peers and knights, or such as obtained the title by crea- 
tion or some other legal means. Blackstoue defines esquires to be all 
who bear ofl5ce or trust under the crown, and who are styled esquires 
by the king in their commissions and appointments ; and being once 
honored by the king with the title of esquire, they have a right to 
that distinction for life. These distinctions are now almost totaUy 
disregarded, and all gentlemen are generally termed esquires both in 
correspondence and in deeds ; except solicitors and attorneys, who, in 
course of business, are called gentlemen. 

ESS0IGN-DAY8, AND DATS OP 6EAGR 

In the reign of Henry 11., the day first mentioned in each term 
was called Rssoign-day, because the court then took the essoigns, or 
excuses, of those who did not appear according to the summons of the 
writs ; but as — ^by a custom, traced by Blackstoue to the Germans of 
the age of Tacitus {Com. iii. 278}— three days of grace were allowed 
to every defendant within which to appear, the court did not sit for 
the despatch of business until the fourth day after that time. On the 
other hand, they continued to sit till the fourth day after the last re- 
turn. Thus, e. g.y Hilary Term was not considered to begin till the 
23d of January, nor to end till the 12th of February. 
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TENDER IN PAYMENT. 

A Tender in Payment is rarely made in a legal manner. People 
commonly clog it witli some condition, which makes it no tender in 
law. One man goes to another, and says, ^^ Here is yonr money ; but 
I must have a receipt in full of all demands." A tender, to be good, 
must bo an unconditional one, clogged with no stipulation whatever. 
— Bar&n Maule, 

ATTAINMENT OP MAJORITT— CX)M1N0 OP AGE. 

Professor de Morgan, in the Companion to tluAhhanac^ 1850, nys: 

** A person who is bom on the 10th of June, in our daj, counts a 
year as completed so often as a 10th of June arrives. lie says, ' I shaD 
not bo of age until the 10th of June ; ' ask him how old he la on the 
0th, and he will say, ^ I shall not be of age till to-morrow.^ If he 
were born at noon, it is true that he does not complete twenty-one 
years of days divisible into fractions until the noon of the lOtb. 
Nevertheless, in the law, which here preserves the old reckoning, be is 
of full ago on tlio ninth; though he wero born a minute before midnight 
on the loth, ho is of nge to execute a settlement or to vote at a minute 
after midnight on tlio morning of the 9th, forty-eight hours all but two 
minutes before ho has drawn breath for the space of twenty-one yean. 
The law reasons thus : — there are no parts of days ; he who is bom 
on the 10th, takes the whole of the 10th as part of hia life; he is a 
year old when he has com})lctcd 865 days; the 9th of next year is his 
865th day;* as soon as ho has commenced the 9th, he has passed 
through the whole of it, for the day has no parts ; therefore he has 
lived a complete year, or is one year old as soon as the 9th anivek 
And the conclusion is unavoidable so soon as it is granted that a day 
has no parts. The anniversary of the birth used to be celebrated as 
the first day of a new year ; it is now considered as the completion of 
the old one." 

We have tho following good authority for Professor de Morgan's 
statement : 

^* The full age in male or female is twenty-one yeara, which age is 
completed on the day preceding tlie anniversary of a person's Inrth, 
who till that time is an infant, and so styled in law.** — Blacl»Umf% 
Commentaries^ vol. i. p. 463. 

That the hiw rejects fractions of a day is dear. In the case of 
Beg. u. the parish of St Mary, Warwick, reported in the JwrM (toL 
Xvii. p. 551), Lord Campbell said : 
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" In some cases the court does not regard the fraction of a day. 
Wliere the qacstion is, on what day a person came of age, the fraction 
of the day on which he was horn, and on which he came of age, is not 
considered. . . . It is a general maxim, that the law does not regard 
the fraction of a day." 

BEBOEANT-AT-LAW; HIS COIF ASCD BINOB. 

Sergeant-at-Law, in Latin, Serviens ad legem, is in Great Britain 
the highest degree of the Common Law, and is equivalent to that of 
Doctor in the Civil Law. The Sergeantcy-at-Law, moreover, is some- 
what of a title or dignity as well as a degree, heing created hy the 
Qneen^s writ, and the Sergeant's coif is said to he lignum status et 
gradus. The Sergeants-at-Law form a brotherhood to which the 
judges of the Common-Law Courts at "Westminster must belong. So 
strict is the rule, that if a lawyer be raised to the bench of those courts, 
and be not then a sergeant, he is forthwith made.one prior to being 
constituted a Judge. For this reason, as belonging to the same body, 
the Judges of Ae Common-Law Courts at Westminster invariably ad- 
dress a sergeant as " Brother ; " and they never apply the term to any 
other counsel. The Sergeants are a body incorporated by Act of par- 
liament, and not an Inn of Court. The dress of the Sergeant (his 
robes varying in 6olor on particular days) has much of an ecclesiastical 
character, no doubt from this fact: the original Sergeants-at-Law 
were certain obstinate clerical lawyers, who tempted, doubtless, by 
the fees, would persist in remaining as advocates in the secular courts 
after they were prohibited by canon. To hide the tonsui'e which 
did not suit their renegade position, they covered it with a piece of 
Hnen called ^Hhe Coif; " hence the term which designates their de- 
gree. The modem Sergeant, however, leaves the place of tonsure 
visible by mean^ of a circular black patch on the top of his wig. By 
that mark, peculiar to his order, the Sergeaut-at-Law may always be 
recognized in court. 

The proeesf of giving a Sergeant's ring is this : After the writ is 
issued from the Petit Bag Office, calling upon him to take upon him- 
self the degree of the coif under the penedty of 10002., he receives a 
notice firom the Lord Chancellor to appear before him and be sworn 
in. At the time and place appointed he does appear, attended by a 
barriBter, conmionly called his colt. Ho takes the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, Ac. Tbis over, the colt advances and "begs to present to 
the Lord Chancellor a gold ring for her Migesty." He also begs to be 
allowed to present anoth^ to the Lord Chancellor. Both are gra- 
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ciously accepted. Her Majesty's is worUi 102. The make of those 
riDgs is yerj antiquo, and they hear an appropriate motto ohoeen hj 
the Sergeant. 

The mottoes are many of them quite curious, and they oocarioiuJly 
have a tinge of humor about them. Thus it is but a few years since 
one of the mottoes given was, '^ Eic per tot eattu,^^ The fneamng of 
this ring-giving is a mystery — ^is lost in antiquity. 

BPEGIAL PLEADEES. 

The word ^^ Pleading " at the English bar does not mean the wpetir 
ing of an advocate, but technically designates the drawing out of such 
written statements and counterstatements in a cause as are neoeasary 
to show what is the actual question in dispute that is to form the sub- 
ject of the trial. An English lawyer will seldom or never nse the 
word pleading in any other sense. So far from pleading referring to 
speaking, tliere is a certain class of professional gentlemen who have 
no audience in a public court of justice. These are the *^ Spedil 
Pleaders," who have not been called to the bar, but who, after keep- 
ing the full terms necessary for being so called, and on paying a eer- 
tain amoimt of stamp-duty, are permitted to practise in the way of 
" pleading," that is, in making the statements and oounterstatements 
above mentioned, as well as advising on the evidence necessary to 
sustain a case, and drawing out affidavits and many other legil 
writings requiring to be done with great knowledge and care. A 
special pleader of this description must, of course, to sncoeed, be a 
person profoundly versed in the learning of tlie law, and quite a 
master of his art. lie usually takes pupils, who attain their prepanr 
tiou for the bar from aiding him in the drawing and study connected 
Vith the subjects that come before him. After sonae yean of this 
practice, a special pleader goes himself to the bar, and generally reachei 
the bench ; for most of the puisne judges have been '^ special pleaders.^ 
It sliould, however, be understood, that an actual barrister may, and 
often does, practise as a " special pleader ; " but h\a absence in court 
and on circuit rather interferes with the continual application that 
" pleading " requires. From tlie recent reform and greater &dlity of 
legal process, the class of special pleaders not at the bar is now far 
less numerous than it used to be. Tlie establishment of the body of 
Special Pleaders dates from about the beginning of the last centnry. 
Before then students for the Bar went as pupils to Bolidtora. 
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OIU&UI OP aoLlClTORflv 

Tbl» twimch of legal prftsetitioiiers gecto? t« hirro stimn \n gn&l 
; out of llie sdta in t!t^ 8tar-Chitmbfc?r, *' In i>iir n^e^'* snys Oiid* 
J ft b^rmUf of Gmy-B Inn m the reign of CIiarlaBl., '^'here bj-o 
itepped up a new^ sort of people cdkd Solkitors^ tULknown to the ns- 
cords of tibo kw, who, like the grogshoE^pera In Eg/pt, devour the whole 
land; Mid these, I dare mj O^emg authomefl by the oplDion of the 
moi^t re v^.T.'rid nm! ]ejinic<I L<->r(] CliMlcellc'T tliaf ever wiiS-L^bTvlcinJ, 
irarB €xpntB HjililifiifliWi And ooidd not JnsUiy fluir maSntBotiioe 
opoQM^floCloDtoQq^t; I mMa not where a lord or gentlenifln em- 
ptoiyad m MTvaat to MHalt Us oansei^te'be maj Juitii^ lik doing 
tiMreof; tailBUWifhoMirUoh an eomnumfloIiQitoriaf otoni^ and 
aetiq>ft newpirotaioD,notbelogaIIowedInany oonrt, oratlaastnot 
fntiioooortwlMrothoyfiDlIowoaiueB; and these are the retainen of 
oaoMa, and deTourera of mea^ estates by oontentiott, and prolonging , 
adtB to maike them without end.** 

The errooeooa hnpreasion that the nameof ^8oIidtor''iiamore 
honorable dengnation than that of ^ Attorney," has been thna cor- 
rected by Mr. Samnel Warren, in his Lectures, The late Lord Teu- 
terden took some trouble several times in refnting sach a notioD, and 
stigmatized as absurd the conduct of those who caUed by the name of 
solicitors persons conducting the proceedings in courts of law. The 
proper expressions are " Attomey-at-law " and " Solicitor-in-equity." 
There is no difference whatever between the two in respect of rank or 
status^ — any more than there is between barristers practising respec- 
tively in courts of law and equity. If there be any preference, I should 
have thought it would lead to the good old Saxon word attorney — 
indicating an office most honorable and ancient The word " solicitor ^ 
is, comparatively speaking, of much more recent introduction— <ui off- 
shoot from the nndcr-derks of the now abolished Six Clerks in the 
Court of Chancery. At all events, never use the word "solici- 
tor" either in writing, or verbally, with reference to proceedings 
at law; or yon will justly incur the censure expressed by Lord Ten- 
terden. 

These observations are not applicable to Scotland, were there is no 
such dass of practitioners as attorneys. There "lawyer" or "solici- 
tor " answers to our "attomey-at-law." The office of " attorney " in 
Scothmd is merely private, and conferred by letter of attorney, regulat- 
ing the nature and extent of the business therein delegated. 

Attorneys are said to be "Gentlemen by Act of Parliament" 
Why so is, however, not clear; for among the various acts relative 
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to attorneys no sncli enactment ib to be finmd. The idea may poaibly 
have arisen from the term ^^ general attorney," or attamatum gendUm^ 
as expressed in a very early statute, the words having poanbly beaa 
converted into " Gentleman Attorney." 

PBESENTATION TO LFnHGB. 

Much error prevails as to the right of pnrohadng PreeentationB to 
livings. The right of presenting may be purchased, but the ez«rcifle cif 
the right for money is sinioniacal. Hence, daring a Taoanoy, the pre- 
sentation cannot be sold ; neither is it legal to buy the right of pre- 
senting a particular person. The right, whether of perpetual presen- 
tation, or of single presentation, must be conveyed abaolutely and on- 
conditionally, if conveyed at all. — BitJiop of Llandaff^i Charge, 

WOOLSAOKS IN THE HOUBE OF LORDS. 

When, in the reign of Elizabeth, an act of parliament was {lassedto 
prevent the exportation of wool, to keep in mind this sonroe of our 
national wealtli, woolsacks were placed in the Honse of Lords, whereon 
the Judges sit. Hence the Lord Chancellor who presides in the House 
of Lords is spoken of as appointed to the woolsack, attaining the wool- 
sack, &C. 

HANGMANS WAGEa 

The sum of thirtcenpcnce-halfpenny has no reference to the pay* 
ment to the hangman, as is shown in the notes to Butler^s Hudihrat: 

" I cannot really say whence that sum (thirteenpence-halipemiy) 
was called " Hangman's Wages," unless in allusion to the Halifax Zov, 
or the customary Law of the Forest of Hardwick, by which every 
felon taken within the liberty or precincts of the said forest with goodi 
stolen to the value of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, after three mar- 
ket-days in the town of Halifax {lilcr his apprehension and condemna- 
tion, be taken to a gibbet there, and have his head cut off from his body." 

The following document tends to rectify this old error, that itoosti 
only thirteenpence-halfpenny to be hung. It is copied verbatim firom 
a bill made out by the executioner, when Sir John Silvester was re- 
corder of London : 

SlLTBBTKB. A dL 

Executioner's fees 7 5 

Stripping the body 4 9 

Use of shell 2 6 

1818. Nov. 10. 14 « 
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THE DEODAND. 

By Deodand {Deo dandum^ given to God) is understood whatever 
personal chattel occasions the death of a man withont the defanlt of 
another, and also the instrament with which the mnrder is committed. 
In England deodands (now aholished hy statute) were forfeited to the 
king, to he applied to pious nses and distrihated in alms by his high 
almoner ; but the crown most frequently granted the right to deodands, 
within certain limits, to individnals for an estate of inheritance to be 
annexed to lands, in virtue of which grants they were claimed. The 
custom was also part of the* Mosaic law (Exodus xxi. 28). In mod- 
em times, juries have mitigated the forfeitures, and a g^ven amount 
is commonly awarded as a deodand less than the value of the chattel. 
Johnson defines this term from Oowell as follows : 

I>eo dandum (Lat). A thing given or forfeited to Grod for the 
pacifying his wrath, in case of any misfortune, by which any Christian 
oomes to a violent end, without the fault of any reasonable creature ; 
as if a horse should strike his keeper, and so kill him ; in this case the 
horse is to be given to God, that is, sold and distributed to the poor, 
for an expiation of this dreadftil event, though occasioned by unrea- 
sonable, senseless, and dead creatures: and though this be given to 
God, yet is it forfeited to the king by law, as executor in this case, to 
0ee the price of these distributed to the poor. Blackstone refers it to 
the humane superstition of our ancestors ; the forfeited chattel being 
intended, as were also the garments of a stranger found dead, to pur- 
diase masses for the soul of him who had been snatched from the 
world by sudden death. Deodands were abolished by the 9 and 10 
Vic 0. 62. • 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE OHILTERN HUNDBEDB. 

A member of the House of Gommons, not in any respect disqual- 
ified, can only vacate his seat by his acceptance of the stewardship 
of the Chiltem Hundreds, or some other nominal office in the gift of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The practice began about the year 
1750 ; but the duties of the stewardship have long since ceased, and 
the office is but retained to serve this particular purpose. The Chiltem 
Hills are a range of chalk eminences separating the counties of Bedford 
and Hertford, passing through the middle of Bucks from Tring in 
Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire. Formerly these hills were 
covered with thick beechwood, and sheltered numerous robbers ; to 
put these marauders down, and protect the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood from their depredations, an officer was appointed under the 
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crown, called the Steward of the Chiltera HundredB, which were Bum- 
ham, Desborough, and Stoke. The damp of noble " Bumham beeches'* 
remains to remind us of the old stewardship duties. 

DEATH WABRANTB. 

An opinion is commonly entertained that the soveragn in TCngUn^ 
signs some instrument by yirtneof which capital oflSances are pmiished 
with death ; hence these presumed documents are popularly tenixd 
^' Death-Warronts.^^ Such, however, not only is not» bnt^ as &r ti 
our knowledge goes, never has been the case. 

The only authority for the execution of a criminal ia tlie verbtl 
sentence of the judge pronounced in open court, in a preaoribed ibnn 
of words. This the Sheriff or his deputy, is bound to hear and to 
execute. 

After the offenders ore tried, the judge signs a list, oontaining tht 
names, offences, and punishments of the convicts, and the namea of the 
prisoners acquitted; and a copy of this list is given to the 8heri£ 
Tills list (commonly called a calendar) is, however, a mere memoraBdam, 
and of no binding authority whatever, the verbal sentence being tho 
only and sufficient authority. 

So important, indeed, does the law deem this verbal aentenoe of 
death to be, that it is very reluctant to use it in cases where probabfj 
it will not be carried into effect ; and in such cases the judge is em- 
powered by act of parliament to abstain from pacing sentence of death, 
and to order such sentence to bo recorded only. 

At the old Bailey, the custom formerly was for the Becorder, at 
tlie termination of each session, to wait upon the sovereign with a list 
of all the prisoners lying under sentence of death ; and, after explaining 
the several coses, to receive the royal pleasure thereon, and then, by a 
warrant under his (the Eecorder^s) hand, directed to the sherifb, to 
command execution to be done on a day and at a place therein named. 
This practice continued until the accession of Victoria, in the fint year 
of whose reign Mr. Baron Parke tried a man at the Old Bailej ibr a 
certain offence still by the letter of the law capital. From motivai of 
delicacy it was deemed highly inexpedient to lay the detaila of the 
crime before the Queen; and, in order to prevent an infringemeDi of 
tbc law, by ncglcctiug so to do, a bill was hurried through parliament, 
by the first section of wliich it was enacted that for the future it abooU 
not ^^ be necessary that any rei>ort should be mode to her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, in the cose of any prisoner convicted befion the 
Central Criminal Court, and now, or who may hereafter be onder mi- 
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tenoe of death." Thus the practice at the Old Bailey is now assimi- 
lated to that of an the other courts in the kingdmn, and the sovereign 
is never consulted about any capital offences whatever. 

In this country, as a general rule, the record of the court is the only 
anthority for the execution. But in Massachusetts every person sen- 
tmoed to death is retained in prison one year, and then, unless the 
governor and council decide to reprieve or pardon him, the execution 
b ordered as of course. 

CABINET OOUNOILa. 

It is remarkable how a change 6f very great importance in our eja- 
tern, of government was brought about by pure accident. The custom 
(tf a king being present in a Cabinet Oouncil of his ministers, which 
was the obvious, and had always been the usual, state of thii^gs, was 
pat an end to when the Hanoverian princes came to the throne, from 
their ignorance of the English language. The advantage thence re- 
sulting of ministers laying before the sovereign the result of their full 
ind free deliberations— an advantage not at aU originally contemplated 
— cauaed the custom to be continued, and so established, that it is most 
Biilikely it should ever be changed. — Dr* Whately. 

It has not been the practice in modem times for the sovereign to 
KUBult the members of the Privy Oonncil on political matters ; indeed, 
tlie number of members of that body, amounting to nearly two hun- 
Ired, would make such a reference to their advice impossible. Her 
Ki^eBty has an undoubted right to command the services of any and 
vrery Privy Ck>undllor ; but none have a right to obtrude their ad- 
rioe except those members of the Council who are nominated by her 
liidestj as a committee of the whole body, and which is commonly 
Iai0wn as the QMne^t.-'LeUer fr<m the Earl ofJDerby^ 1856. 

TBSASUBS-TBOYS. 

Oompamtively few peonons have probably ever had occasion to 
Inqirira^ or in any way to learn the law affecting treasure found under 
jproond, technically known as ^ Treasure-trove ; " but it may be useM 
to know some of the main points of the law affecting them. In the 
Imt place, to entitle either the Grown, or the subject to whom the 
it^gal ri^t has been conceded, to treasurctrove, it must be clearly 
liown that the article found consists either in ^ money or coin, gold, 
firer, plate, or bullion ; '' and it must be shown (to the satisfaction 
t a Jury, if need be), that it had been hidden in the earth, or otiier 
ptfrate place (we quote Blackstone), and that he who hid it is on- 
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known. The treasnre, to be daimable treasare-troYe, miut hftye been 
designedly hidden — not intentionally abandoned — to entitle either the 
king or his fendatory to claim it. 

The concealment of treasnre-trove is a spedee of criminal ne^ect| 
which constitutes a misprision punishable by fine and impriaonment 

OUBIOnS DITIBION OF BHIF8 INTO OUNOOBBw 

It was lately stated in evidence in a bankmptoy case in Walei^ 
that the sixty-four shares into which a vessel, the ownership of whioh 
was connected with the Case, was divided, were considered equal to 
one pound avoirdupois, the owner of four shares being called tbe owner 
of on ounce, of two shares of half on ounce, and so on. This resem- 
bles the uncial division among the Romans. See Cicero Pro Oneina 
VI. sec. 17. 

BTANDASD GOLD. 

Gold, when refined from all impurities and alloys of inferior metal% 
is denominated pure, or gold of twenty-four carats, this being the 
standard of purity recognized by the mint-master and the dealers in* 
gold. In reality, however, there is no gold so very pure, bat that it 
wants about a quarter of a carat of this standard* The carat is divi* 
ded iuto |, ], j\j Vi* Those degrees serve to distingoish the greater 
or less quantity of alloy therein contained: for instancCi gold cf 
twenty4wo carats has two parts of silver, or one part of ulver and 
one of copper, and twenty-two of fine gold ; that of twenty-threa 
carats has half a part, or half a twenty-fourth of each. 

rBOLONOED ABSENCE NO LEAVE FOB A SECOND ICAXBIAGX. 

It is a vulgar and very dangerous error to suppose that any term 
of absence of one of two persons married will, while that party is lir- 
ing, permit of the other marrying again. This misconception, but too 
&tally prevalent among the lower classes, has arisen from a danse in 
the statute relating to Bigamy, which provides that no pimisimMiit 
therein enacted shall extend to any person marrying a aeoond tim«^ 
whosa husband or wife shall have been continually absent from sndi 
I>en*on for the space of seven years then lost past, and shall not have 
been known by such person to be living within that time. Thus the 
party marrying under these circumstances is by this clanse oertainly 
protected from a conviction for bigamy, and its consequent paina and 
peiudticfl, but that is all. The second marriage will nevertheleas ba 
alMolutely void should the party absent turn out at any timei however 
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long, to have been alive when it was contracted. Nothing but death 
or a divorce d i>inculo matrimanii can sever a marriage once legally 
performed. 

CAN ▲ CLEBOYMAN MASBY HIMSELF. 

This qoeetian was officially dectdi^d in the affirmative in the Court 
of Qneen*s Bencb, Btiblin, oaNov. 16, 1855, in the case of Beamish 
vs. Beamish, where the point came directly in issue. 

WSIOHTS AND MEASURES OF COMMON ABTICLES OF MEBCHANDI8E. 

The following tabic exhibits the weights mid meostirea of various ar- 
ticles of merchandise which law and custom have gonerallj sanctioned : 

Apples, diy pounds per bushel 22 

Barley pounds per bushel 48 

Beans pounds per bushel 60 

Beef pounds per barrel 200 

Beef pounds per tierce. ...... 808 

Goal pounds per ton 2,000 

" " per bushel 80 

Oom pounds per bushel 56 

Oom, unsbeUed ^ pounds per bushel 70 

Oom, ^' in the ear," pounds per bushel 70 

CloTcr-seed pounds per bushel.... .. 60 

Ksh pounds per barrel 200 

Flour pounds per barrel 196 

Flax-seed pounds per bushel 56 

Grindstones. pounds per ton 2,000 

Gats pounds per bushel 82 

Onions pounds. .... .per bushel 43-57 

Peaches, dry pounds per bushel 82 

Pig-iron pounds per ton. ........ 2,240 

Pork. pounds. per barrel 200 

Potatoes pounds per bushel 56 

Rye pounds per bushel 56 

Salt, fine pounds per barrel ....... 280 

" " pounds. per bushel 55 

" coarse.. ••^. pounds. per barrel 820 

" " pounds per bushel 50 

" sacks pounds per sack k. 14 

Timothy-seed .pounds per bushel 45 

"Wheat pounds per bushel 60 

Water-lime pounds. per barrel 800 
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WEieHT OF OOAL. 

A recent decision of ihe United States Oiieuit Oonrt at Pluladel- 
phia establishes the weight of a ton of coal at 2,240 Iba^ inalead of 
2,000 lbs. The Judge ruled that a company of grooen might uirdl 
meet and agree to redaoe the numbw of ounoes in a pound, and nub 
the smaller nmnber the standard of a pound for their cnstoinerBi as ftr 
coal dealers to agree that the weight of a ton ahaU bo 2,000 Iba^ mi 
furnish that amount to their customers. 
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WHO WAS THE MAN IN THE IBON MASK7 

Isr the reign of Loiiis XTV. an unknown prisoner, of noble mien, 
was sent in profound secrecy to an island on the coast of Provenoe. 
The captive wore while trayelling a mask said to have been of iron ; 
a strict order having been given, that if he disclosed his featnres, he 
should instantly IK put to death. The king's minister, Louvois, visited 
him, spoke to him while standing, treating him with the greatest re-' 
spect. From Pignerol he was removed to other prisons, the same 
governor accompanying him ; ultimately to tlie BastiUe in Paris. Here 
he was treated with the same consideration ; and the governor seldom 
sat down in his presence. He played the guitar, afid dressed sump* 
tuously. The same secrecy was preserved ; even the physician who 
attended him never saw his face. No complaint ever escaped him, 
nor did he attempt to make himself known. He died in 1708, after 
twenty-four years' imprisonment, and was buried at night The war- 
minister who succeeded Louvois was entreated, even on his death-bed, 
by his son-in-law, to explain the mystery of '^ the Man in the Iron 
Mask ; " but he replied, it was a solemn secret of state which 4ie had 
sworn never to reveaL 

Various surmises have arisen respecting the name and station of 
the masked prisoner. At one time he was Fouquet, the disgraced 
minister of finance ; at another, an Armenian patriarch. Some per- 
sons were sure it was Louis Oomte de Vermandois, son of Louis XTV. 
and MdQe. de la Yallidre, though he was said to have died and been 
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baried in 1 688. Others declared the person to be the Duo de Beanftrti 
who, however, had to all appearance been slain and beheaded by the 
Turks, at the siege of Gandia. Next, he was unagined to be the Didn 
of Monmonth, whom tlie Londoners, if their eyes had not deodTed 
them, saw executed on Tower Hill in 168o. Bnt the opinion foft aome 
time generally received was, that he was a son of Anne, mother of 
Louis XIY. ; and it was at one time boldly asserted that he was a 
ti^in-brother of that monarch. 

Amidst these various notions, the following existed, bnt until 19U 
obtained little credit: that "the Man in the Iron Mask" waa Oomit 
Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, a senator of Mantna, a private agent of F«i^ 
dinond Charles Duke of Mantua, and that he soffered thia long and 
strange imprisonment for having deceived and disq^ypointed Loois SV. 
in a secret treaty for the purchase of the fortress of Oaaal, the kij of 
Italy ; the agents of Spain and Austria having offered him a KiglMr 
bribe. Tet their infamous scheme could not have been brooj^ to 
light without exposing the shame of both the principals oonoerned. 

The truth of this latter statement was proved beyond any reaniH 
able doubt in 1826, by the publication of " The True Hiatoty id the 
State Prisoner commonly called the Iron Mask, extracted from Doea- 
mcnts in tlio French Archives, by the Hon. George Agar EUia.^ la 
this work it is established that immediately after Loub peroeived that 
he had been duped, Matthioli was arrested by Hie king's ordeiii 
Though armed, ho offered no resistance, but was carried that night ta 
Pignerol ; the leader of the party only knowing the prisoner, whom, 
for l>otter concealment, he named L'Estang. During his confinement 
at Pifnierol his mind began to wander ; when he was placed in the 
same room with an insane Jacobin monk. In 1681 the coont and hit 
companion were removed in a litter, and under mUitarj ^oort, to 
Exiles, a few leagues from Pignerol. Here the monk died ; and ia 
1687 St. Mars, the custodmn, who had removed with his charge to the 
Islo of St. Marguerite, reported of one prisoner only, whom we ara 
warranted in concluding was Matthioli, the man in the iron mair 
During his removal hither, he is thought to have been first oompelled 
to wear a mask to hide his features, not, as has been erroneoody 
stated, a mask made of iron, which could not have been borne npoa 
the face for any long continuance of time, but one of black TdreC, 
strengthened with whalebone and fastcntnl behind the head with a 
{>iidl(K'k, and further secured by a seal, which did not prevent the 
prifioiuT from eating and drinking, or imi)ede his respiration. At 8L 
Marguerite he passed eleven years, and was described by Volt^ra m 
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riclily (lre>>C'(l, supplied uith laces from Paris, served at tahle with 
silver plate, wearing a mask of iron, and pluckiug out the hairs of his 
beard with steel pincers, — aU of which were gross exaggerations. In 
leOS St Mars removed with his prisoner to the Bastille. Matthioli 
travelled in a litter ; and when St Mars halted near his own estate of 
Pnlteao, the unknown was seen in a black mask — a ciroomstance 
talked c^ in the neighborhood until our time. The peasants observed 
that his teeth and lips were seen, that he was tall, and had gray hair. 
His imprisonment extended to twenty-four and a half years, according 
to the horrible order issued by Louis, '* that he should have nothing 
which could make life agreeable.*' He died in November 1703, being 
then sixty-three years of age ; although the register of his burial states 
him as "Marchialdi, aged about forty-five years." But persons who 
died in the Bastille were frequently interred. under false names and 
ages ; and Louis and the Duke of Mantua were still alive. On the 
decease of the prisoner, his keepera scraped and whitewashed his 
prison- walls ; the doors and window- frames were burned ; and all the 
metal vessels^ whether of copper, pewter, or silver, which had been 
used in his service, were melted down. When the records of the Bas- 
tille were made public in 1789, the register was searched in vain for 
any thing that would throw light on this affair ; the leaf of the regis- 
ter which contained it had been carefully removed. Such is the true 
story of the Iron Mask. — Ourumties of History, 

SOBIN HOOD. 

A writer in the North ^Aonerican Review for January, 1867, con- 
dudes, on apparently good grounds, that Robin Hood was an inhabi- 
tant of the Manor of Wakefield, who followed Tliomas, Earl of Lan- 
caster, in his insurrection in the West Riding of Yorkshire in 1823, 
and that, after his defeat at the battle of Boroughbridge, he incurred 
outlawry as a rebel against Edward U. and took refuge in the forest 
of Bamsdale, where there is good evidence that ho was in 1824^ as 
leader of a company of archers. By some means or other he had 
an interview with Edward and became one of his court followers, but 
he did not long remain there, but took again to the woods, of which 
be became a permanent denizen. 

On the other hand, Thierry, in his "Norman Onquest," conjec- 
tures that Robin Hood was an outlaw by birth, and the last of the 
Saxons who refused to recognize the Norman rule, and he supposes 
him to have been an opponent of Richard Osur de Lion. Mr. 

6 
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Spenser Hall, in his *' Forester's Offering,'' imagines him to haye 1 
one of the followers of Simon de Montfort, and a ftigitive from 
battle of Evesham. Mr. Wright, in his Essay on the Middle A 
argues that the legends of the peasantry may be tmsted aa enal 
ns with tolerable certainty to place Robin Hood an/ong the perscn 
of the early Teutonic people. 

Hobin Hood is first mentioned by a writer abont the year ] 
though there is extant a ballad which is supposed to be a oopy d 
written in 1880, in which he is mentioned. 

EL DOBADO OF SIB WALTEB BALEIQH. 

The term El Dorado is commonly considered to hAve been 
sovereignty teeming with precious metals, which had long been aoi 
for in vain by Spanish adventurers. Their expeditions in quest < 
were directed to the interior of the vast region lying between 
Orinoco and the Amazon, or Guiana. The rocks were represe 
as impregnated witli gold, the veins of which lay so near the wst 
as to make it shine with a dazzling resplendency. The capital, Mi 
was said to consist of houses covered with plates of gold, and t 
built upon a vast lake, named Parimo, the sands of which were 
riferous. 

The term El Dorado was not, however, originally nsed to d 
nate any particular place : it signified generally ^^ the gilded,' 
"golden," and was variously applied. According to some, it 
first used to denote a religious ceremony of the natives, in oovc 
the anointed body with gold dust. The whole of Guiana was, oi 
count of tbe above usages, sometimes designated by the tenn 
Dorado ; but tbe locality of the fable which came to appropriate 
name, was successively assigned to different qtiarters of that vaa 
gion, and the expeditions in search of it varied accordingly. 
question, however, to be solved is, whence arose the belief th 
district so marvellously abundant with the precious metals existt 
the interior of Guiana ; and the solution appears to have been le 
Humboldt. TMiile exploring the countries upon the Upper Oris 
he was informed that the portion of Eastern Guiana lying betweci 
rivers Rsscquibo and Branco is "the classical soil of the Dorad 
I'arima." In the islets and rocks of mica-slate, and talo which 
up within and around a lake a(\joining the Parima rivers refle< 
from their shining surfaces tlie rays of an ardent snn, we have 
terials ont of which to form that gorgeous capital, the templai 
bouses of which wore overlaid with plates of beaten gold. 
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THE OLYMPIO GAMES. 

This great festival was held on the hanks of the Alpheios, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, near the old oracular temple of the Olympian Zeus (Jupiter), 
and attracted its crowds of visitors and maintained its oelehrity for 
many centuries after the extinction •f Greek freedom ; and only re- 
ceived its final aholition, after more than eleven hundred years' con- 
tinuance, from the decree of the Ohristdn emperor Theodosius, in 
894 A. D. The games were originally a match of runners in the 
stadium, or measured coxurse ; and a series of the victorious runners, 
formerly inscribed and preserved by the Eleians, beginning with 
Korffibus in 776 B. 0., was made to serve by chronological inquirers 
from the third century B. 0. downwards, as a means of measuring the 
chronological sequence of Grecian events, hence called Olympiads. 
The competitors contended not lur money, but for glory ; and the 
prize was a wreath from the sacred olive-tree near Olympia, and the 
honor of being proclaimed victor. In the 18th Olympiad were added 
the wrestling-match, and the complicated Pantathlon, including jump- 
ing, running, the quoit, the javelin, and wrestling. In the 28d Olympiad 
(688 B. 0.) was added the boxing-match ; and in the 25th (680 B. 0.) the 
chariot, with four full-grown horses. In the 88d Olympiad (648 B. 0.) 
were added the rangle race-horse, and the Pankration, or boxing and 
wrestling conjoined, with the hand unarmed or divested of the hard 
leather cestus worn by the pugilist, which not only rendered the 
blow of the latter more terrible, but at the same time prevented him 
firom grasping his adversary. Among other novelties added were the 
race between men clothed in full panoply and each bearing his shield ; 
matches between boys, colts, &c. At the maximum of its attraction, 
the Olympic solenmity occupied five days : but until the 77th Olym- 
piad, all the rarious matches had been compressed into one — ^beginning 
at daybreak, and not always closing before dark. Thus, during two 
Centuries succeeding 776 B. 0., the festival gradually passed from a 
local to a national character, bringing together in temporary union the 
dispersed fragments of Hellas, from Marseilles to Trebizond. During 
the sixth century B. 0., three other festivals, at first local, became 
successively nationalized — ^the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthenia near 
Corinth, the Nemea near KleonsB, between Silqron and Argos. — 
Abridged from Gbotb'b HUtary of Greece^ vol. ir. 

YENEBABLE BEDB. 

Beda, or Bede, an English monk, was one of the brightest oma- 
ments of the eighth century, and one of the most eminent fiithers of 
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tho Engliflli Church, Avhose talents and virtnes procured him the 
numo of Venerahle Be^k, He was bom about A. D. 672, &t Honk- 
ton, Durham (only a fow years after the introdnotion of Christianity 
into England) ; at s^ven years of age was sent to the monastery of St. 
Potcr, whore ho was carefully educated for twelve years. He was or- 
duinod deacon at uinetcon, and priest at thirty, and never quitted bis 
nionastery. 

His most valuable work is a Latin Eiitory of the Englitik Churchy 
in five books, from tho time of Julias Cfldsar to A. D. 731 ; with a con- 
tiimation of the Acts of tho English before the the Saxon Invasion, by 
an anonymous author. An epitome of his work, down to A. D. 766, is 
said to have been made by Richard Lavington, a Cannelite monk of 
HriMtol, and a groat writer of divinity, about the end of the fourteenth 
contnry. Few works have either so long supported their credit, or have 
been so universally known and consulted ; and it may be considered 
as an entirely novel subject in England, since the civil histories which 
existed before it contained but fow particulars on ecclesiastical aflEiurs. 
It w{i8 ])rinci[)al1y compiled from the information of his contemporaries, 
and tho records of religious houses; which may probably account for 
its favoring the Saxons against the Britons, and its too great credulity 
as to lej^ends and miracles. Tho last and best of Bede's works was his 
Epistle to Egbert, Bishop of York, illustrating the state of the Church 
in his time, and representing several evils in it, of which he foresaw 
the incroiisc, and which wero afterwtirds removed by the Beformation. 
— Thomson's Illustrations of the History of Great Britain. 

To him we owe all our knowledge of English history, from the 
landing of tho Saxons in Kent to his time (nearly throe centuries), and 
all our certain information re9i)ecting tho various tribes who then in- 
habited this island ; from him it is a| parent that tho Saxon chronicler 
copied long passages. 

DAMOX AND PTTHIAS. 

The most celebrated instance of tho friendship of these two 
Pytha;xoroans occurred in tho reign of Dionysius the Younger, tho 
tyrant of Sicily; whose courtiers contended Uiat the boasted virtues 
of tho Pythagoreans, their detennincd sj>irit, and firmness in friend- 
ship, wero mere illusions, which would vanish on the first appear- 
ance of danger or distress. To prove this assertion, they agreed to 
accuse Pythias (properly Phintias) of a conspiracy against the 
sovereign. Ho was summoned before tho tyrant, accused, and con- 
demned to die. Pythias replied, if it wore so, he would oidy bog tho 
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favor of A few hours, that he might go home and ff^ttle the cfmmum 
concerns of his friend Damon and himself; in the mean time, Vamfm 
would bo security for his appearance. Dionysins assented to this pro- 
posal; and when Damon surrendered himself the courtiers all sneered, 
concluding that he was duped ; but on the return of Pjthias in the 
evening to release his bail, and submit to his sentence, thej were qoite 
astonished ; and none more than the tyrant himself^ who embraced 
the illastrious pair, and requested they would admit him to a share of 
their friendship. 

THE SEVEN WISE HEN OF OBEECB. 

Neither the number nor the names of this constellation of wise mao 
are given by all authors alike. Dikasarchus numbered ten, Hermippoa 
seventeen : the names of Solon the Athenian, Thales the MileMan, 
Rttakus the Mitylenean, and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in all 
the lists ; and the remaining names, as given by Plato, were Eleobnlos 
of Lindus in Rhodes, Hyson of Oh^nie, and Cheilon of Sparta. Among 
their sayings or mottoes, inscribed in the Delphian temple, were, ^ Enow 
thyself," "Nothing too much, "Know thy opportunity," "Surety- 
ahip is the precursor of ruin.*' Bias is praised as an exceUent Judge, 
and Hyson was declared by the Delphian oracle to be the most discreet 
man among the Greeks, according to the testimony of the satirical 
poet Hipponaz. This is the oldest testimony (540 B.C.) which can be 
produced in favor of any of the seven ; but Kleobulus of Lindus, far 
from being universally eztoUed, is pronounced by the poet Bimonides 
to be a fooL DiksQarchus, however, justly observed that tliese seven 
or ten persons were not wise men or philosophers in the sense which 
those words bore in his day, but persons of practical discernment in 
reference to man and society— of the same turn of mind as their con- 
temporary, the fabulist JEsop, though not employing the same mod« 
of illustration. Solon, Httakus, Bias, and Thales, were all men of 
influence in their respective cities. EQeobulns was despot of Lindua, 
and Periander (by some numbered among the seven) of Oorinth. 
Thales stands distinguiBhed as the earliest name in physical philoso- 
phy, with which the other contemporary wise men are said not to 
have meddled. Host of them, if not all, were poets, or composers in 
verse ; and there is ascribed to them an abundance of pithy repartees, 
together with one short saying or maxim peculiar to each, serving as a 
sort of distinctive motto ; indeed, one test of an accomplished man 
about this time was, his talent for singing or reciting poetry, and 
for making smart and ready answers.— Abridged from Cteorx's JBitt, 
Qreeee. 
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THE BLEUSmiAN IfTSTEBIIS. 

Theso mysteries were originally celebrated at Elemds, in AtHea, 
with solemn shows and great pomp of machinery, which drew a 
mighty conconrso to them from all conntries. The shows are sappowd 
to have exhibited a representation of heaven, hdl, elyanm, purgatory, 
and hll that related to the future state of the de^d ; and they are 
frequently allnded to by the ancient poets. OhilHns, in his comments 
on the sixth book of the uiEneid, observes, that Yirgil, in deacribiDg 
the descent into hell, is but tracing ont in their genuine order the 
several scenes of the Elensinian shows. A passage in Isocrates leads 
strongly to the belief that the doctrine of the immortality of the aool 
was tanght at Eleusis. 

THE PILLABS OF HEBCULBa. 

This was among early navigators the name g^ven to the Straits ci 
Gibraltar. That the waters sarronnding their islands and the Pelopon- 
nesus formed port of a sea circumscribed by assignable bonndaries, in- 
telligent Greeks learnt for the first time from the continnons naviga- 
tion of the Phokteans round the coasts, first of the Adriatic, and next of 
the Gulf of Lyons to the Pillars of Hercules and Tartessua. The PiDars 
of Ilerculca, especially, long remained deeply fixed in the Greek mind 
as a terminus of human adventure and aspiration : of the ocean 
beyond, men were for the most part content to remain igno- 
rant. 

THE LABTBINTn OF CEETE 

Was formed by Doidalus to secure the Minotaur, about 1210 B. 0. 
Captain U(K*hfort Scott, who examined this reputed marrel of an- 
tiquity in 1887, found it to be one of the natural caveraa common in 
the island, and which may have served in early ages as a place of 
refuge. It is, however, doubted wliether this is the fimied labyrinth 
from which Theseus was delivered by the contrivance of the loi^ 
stricken Ariadne ; the locality ill agrees with the ancient aoooont of 
the Minotaur's abode; for veracious Greek authors state that it 
opened on the sea-shore, whereas the above cavern is six milea from 
the coast. 

WHO WEBE THE STBABITESr 

Of the Sybarite.H, a prosperous and powerful nation in the Golf of 
Tarentnm, few statements have reached us, save of their lozury, fim- 
tastic self-indulgence, and extravagant indolence, for which thaj haft 
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become proverbiaL Among gajr oompanies ^' Sybaritic tales " were 
the sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites. Herodotos teHs of one 
Smyndrides of Sybaris, " the most delicate and luxurious man ever 
known," who was said to have taken with him to Greece, on his mar- 
riage, one thousand domestic servants, fishermen, bird-catchers, and 
cooks, ilve thousand horsemen, we are told, showily caparisoned, 
formed the processional march in certsdn Sybaritic festivals. Aristotle 
relates that the Sybaritio horses were taught to move to the sound of 
the flute ; and the garments of these wealthy citizens were composed 
of the finest wool from Miletus in Ionia, with which Sybaris carried 
on great traffic The town was named from the river on which it was 
built, and this from Sybaris, a fountain in Achaia, which intoxicated 
the people who drank of it. 

THE OSTRACISM OF THE GEEEKB. 

By the Ostracism, a citizen was banished without special accusa- 
tion, trial, or defence, from his native city to some other Greek city. 
As to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather than 
otherwise. The process was carried into effect by writing on the 
shell of an oyster, ostreoy (or potsherd), the name of the person 
whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish; a day 
was named ; the agora was railed round, with ten entrances left for 
the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels for deposit- 
ing the suffrages, shells or potsherds. If at the end of the day the 
number of votes against any one person was six thousand, that person 
was ostracized ; if not, the ceremony ended in nothing. Ten days 
were allowed to him for settling his affairs ; he was then required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and suffered 
no other penalty. 

There was at Syracuse a similar institution, called the FetaUtm^ 
because in taking the votes the name of the citizen intended to be 
banished was written upon a leaf of olive instead of a shell or potsherd. 

THE SUBICOK. 

The Rubicon is considered by Cluverius and D'Anville to be the 
Ilumecino of Italy, and their opinion is supported by the inhabitants 
of Kimini, in whose territory it is ; the point being a ford on the road 
from Kavenna. The celebrity of Ihe event has passed into a proverb : 
hence, to pan the Bubic^n le to take a desperate step in an enterpnae^ 
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or to adopt a measare from which one cannot recede, w fttMn wUdi 

he is detormined not to recede. 

THE PANDECTS OF JUSTINIAH. 

The Pandects {pandecUB^ '* embracmg all") are a digest of Bomin 
law, made by order of Jostinian from the writings of Bonuui jnriitaL 
The earliest MS. is preserved in the Lanrentian library at FloNoee, 
and was captured bj the Pisans when they stormed Amalfi in 11S5. 
It was formerly generally believed, bnt on insufficient evidence, tlist, 
in consequence of this discovery, the study of the civil law was ps- 
vived, and its jurisprudence ultimately adopted throughont tlie greater 
part of Europe. This MS. was preserved at Pisa with as much vener- 
ation OS if it had been the palladium of the republic ; and when, after 
the fall of Pisa in 1406, it was removed to Florence, equal veneration 
long continued to be paid to it. Tapers were lighted, monks and 
magistrates stood bareheaded as before holy relics, and the books were 
opened beneath a silken pall. The work is written in a bold and beau- 
tiful character, *^ is com])osed of two quarto volumes, with large mar- 
gin, on a thin parclmieut, and the Latin characters betray the band of 
a Greek scribe." — Gibbon. 

GREEK FIBE. 

In the east of Europe the Greek fire was known as early as the 
year G73 ; when, according to the historians of the lower empire, GU- 
linicus, tlie philosopher, taught the use of it to the Greeks. He him- 
self had, probably, derived the knowledge of this composition froiu 
the Arabians ; for, though powder acting by defamation (and oonse* 
quently cannon) appears to have been first produced in Europe, snd 
that not earlier than the beginniug of the fourteenth oentury, the 
Asiatics had the use of powder that would fuw at a Very early date. 
The Greek lire was discharged from tabes, which could be tonied in 
any direction. The Princess Anna Gomnena, in the Alexiad, desoribes 
its use as it was employed by the Emperor Alexis against the Pisan^ 
from tubes lixtKl at the prow of his vessels : " Tlicy (the I^sans) were 
astonitilicd to ecQ fire, which by its nature ascends, directed against 
thorn, at the will of their enemy, downwards, and on each side." The 
rctrcipt f«)r the conii)osition of the Greek fire may be found in the irea- 
tiso of Marciw Gnccus. The terror* of these early fire-mixtures wew 
enhanced by the boliff tliat not only they, but the flames kindled by 
Uiem, were inextinguibhable by water. The Greek fire did not, how- 
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ever, reach the west of Europe till a mnch later period. — fiKwrrr im 
Ancient Armor. 

COMEDY AND TBAGEDY. 

• 

The first comedy was acted at Athens, on a scaffold, hj Saffi*arian 
and Dolon, 562 B. 0. ; and traged j was first acted at Athens, in a 
wagon or cart, 585 B. C^ by Thespis. Melpomene is the presiding 
muse of tragedy ; she is represented as a splendidly attired yoong 
woman, with a serioos oonntenance ; she wears a bnakin, and holds a 
dagger in one hand, and in the other a sceptre and crowns. Thalia is 
the mnse of comedy ; she leans on a colmnn, holds a mask in her right 
hand, and carries a shepherd's crook. 

OBIOm OF MAGNA OHABTA 

King John having exercised the power of recruiting men for re- 
pairing fortresses, bridges, and roads ; of levying contributions of com 
and cattle in his journeys ; and of seizing beasts of burden, carts, and 
agricultural implements ; — this touched the interests of the proprietors 
of the soil and the serfis, who helped to "clothe" it. The barons 
combined, resisted, and extorted Magna Oharta. Strange to say, this 
great instrument of national freedom had no nobler origin than this ! 
Indeed, one article of the great jOharter forbids the destruction of 
houses, woods, or men, without the special license of the proprietor^ 
who had full power over the life of Englishmen. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the war of the barons against John Lackland was 
waged for the benefit of the subjects, or that the treaty of Runny- 
mede secured their liberties. They were never thought of by either 
party, except as liable to be slaughtered like cattle in the barbarous 
reprisals which the belligerents made on one another's properties. — 
Ifbrth British JSeview, No. 12. 

Magna Charta^ if not the original, a copy made when King John's 
seal was affixed to it, was acquired by the British Museium with the 
Ck>ttonian Library. It was nearly destroyed in the fire at Westmin- 
ster in 1731 ; the parchment is much shriveUed and mutilated, and 
the seal is reduced to an almost shapeless mass of wax. The MS. was 
carefully lined and mounted, and is now secured under glass. It is 
about two feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite illegible. It is 
traditionally stated to have been bought for fourpence, by Sir Robert 
Clotton, of a tailor, who was a]>out to cut up the parchment into 
measures I But this anecdote, if true, may refer to another copy of 
the Charter preserved at the British Museum; and the original Oha^ 
6* 
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ter is believed to have been presented to Sir Bobert Ootton by Sr 
Edward Dering, lientoDaDt-govemor of Dover Castle ; and to be thil 
refurrixl to in a letter dated May 10, 1630, extant in the Moaeum 
Library. 

^* The Commissioners on the Public Becords regarded the origiDal 
of Magna Charta preserved at Lincoln as of superior authority to 
either of those in the British Mnsenm, on account of several wordi 
and sentences being inserted in the body of that Charter, nrhicli ia 
the latter are added at the foot, with reference marks to the four 
places where they were to be added. These notes, however, posaUj 
may prove that one of the Museum Charters was really the first wri^ 
ten, to which those important additions were made immediately prfr* 
vious to the scaling on BunDymedo, and therefore the actual oxi^nal 
whence the more perfect transcripts were taken." — ^Biciuusd Thom- 
son, author of An IIUt4)rical Essay on the Magna Charta n^ £in§ 
John, <£t., 1829. 

FOR WHAT PUEPOSE WERE THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT ERECIXD? 

This question has been much controverted. 

Ono opinion is, that the Pyramids were the granaries of Jotepk, 
which may bo confuted by the smallness of the rooms, and tlie time 
required in building. The Arabians generally tliink they were built 
by King Saurid, before the Deluge, as a refuge for himself and the 
public records from the Flood. Josephus, the Jewish historian, who 
wrote A. D. 71, ascribes them to his country-men during their captivity 
in E{j:ypt. Shaw and Bryant believed tliem to be temples, and the 
stone-chest a tank for holding water for purification. Pauw, contem- 
I>orary with Shaw and Bryant, considers the Great Pyramid as the 
tomb of Osiris. Others suppose the Pyramids to have been assodated 
with worship ; in conjunction with which it may be mentioned, that in 
the Sandwich Lslimds, Ellis, the missionary, saw a solid pyramidal atruc- 
ture, in front of which the images were kept^ and the altars fixed. 
But the greater number of writers, ancient and modern, believe the 
(ireat Pyramid to be the tomb of Cheops, the alleged builder : Maillet, 
in 1760, added, that the chambers were built for shutting up the 
friends of the deceased king with the dead body ; and through the 
holes on each side of the central chamber they were to be sapplied 
with fdod, &c. ; yet more absurdly, an old Moulah, in 1799, told Bw>- 
na)>arte, when in Egypt, that the object was to keep the bnried body 
unrlecayed, by closely sealing up all access to the outward air. An- 
other iugeuiuus theory ascribes the Pyramids to the Shepherd ^^■'|p^ 
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a foreign pastoral nation which oppressed Egypt in the early times of 
the Pharaohs. Wilkinson says : ^^ I do not pretend to explain or de- 
cide the real ohject for which these stupendous monuments were con« 
Btructed, hut feel persuaded that they have served for tomhs, and have 
also been intended for astronomical purposes. For though it is vain 
to look for the pole-star at the bottom of a passage descending at an 
angle of 27^, or to imagine that a closed passage, or a pyramid covered 
with a smooth and inaccessible casing was intended for an observatory; 
yet the form of the exterior might lead to many usefid calculations. 
They stand exactly due north and south ; and while the direction of 
the faces to the east and west might serve to fix the return of a cer- 
tain period of the year, the shadow cast by the sun, or the time of its 
coinciding with their slope, might be observed for a similar purpose." 

Aristotle^s opinion, now generally adopted {Fol, v. IL), is that the 
Pyramids were built " to keep the people well employed and poor ; " 
because " it suits tyranny to reduce its subjects to poverty, that they 
may not be able to compose a guard ; and that being employed in pro- 
curing their daily bread, they may have no leisure to conspire against 
their tyrants." 

Baron Dupin calculates that the combined action of tbe steam- 
engines at work in Britain, some twenty years since, could raise from 
the quarries, and place as they now are, all the stones of the Great 
Pyramid in eighteen hours I 

• 

OBIOm AND HISTORY OF THE PAPAL TIABA. 

It was John XXII. who added a third crown to the pontifical tiara. 
Originally the head-dress of the Popes was only a cap, a little higher 
than the caps ordinarily worn, not unlike the Phrygian mitre used in 
ancient days by the priests of Cybele ; but Clovis, king of the Franks, 
to show his respect to the Church of Rome, sent thither a royal crown 
of gold, which Anastatius, emperor of Constantinople, had presented 
to him. The Pope Hormisdas placed upon the tiara this crown, which 
was at that time nothing more than a circle of gold surmounted by 
leaf-work. The successors of Hormisdas continued to wear the tiara 
with one crown only up to Ae time of Boniface VIII. ; but this pope 
claiming authority over things temporal as well as things spiritual, 
wished to mark this double dominion even on the pontifical tiara, on 
which he placed two crowns instead of one. Ultimately Pope John 
XXII. added a third drown. The three together now form the orna- 
ment of the Papal tiara. — ^Abbk Choist. 

Other authorities say that the third crown was added by Vrbua, Y. 
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THB POPFB BULL. 

Tlic word Bulla, or Ball, appears for a connderable time to hare 
meant only a gold triDket-ring -worn round the necks of children. 
I^ter, however, the bulla was sjrnonymons with annvltu^ or ring; 
and tlie words hullare and sigillare meant the same thing — to seaL 
Tho pontifical Bnllcf, or bulls, like eyerj thing else connected with tlie 
Pope's i)erqnisites— as his rings, his crowns, his keys — ^were three in 
number : the qnnxtli consisting, imprimis, of that called piseatiny^ in 
virtue of which ho backs his pretensions to supremacy against aU the 
world of heretics ; secondly, the large leaden seal, or bull proper; and 
lastly, the signum, for consistorial buUs. 

As soon as a pope dies, tho Apostolic Chamber sends for the pon- 
tifical plumber, who, in the presence of that body, cots off the portion 
of tho double seal, or Bulla, which bears the name of his defunct holi- 
ness, thereby rendering the other and larger moiety (impreflsed with 
tho leaden images of St. Peter and St. Paul) incapable of sending out 
excommunications till the consecration of a new pope adds a new 
- name, and again gives solidity to the instrument. 

liOMAN CROWNS OF TBIUMPtt 

The Citic Croirn, though made only of oaken leayes^ was esteemed 
the mi»st ropiitaMc badge of niai*tial virtue, and never bestowed hot 
for saving' tlio life of a citizen, and killing at tho same time an enemy. 
The Laurel Croirn was tho proper ornament of triumph, as myrtle 
was of the ovation. Tiberius wore a laurel crown, in the belief that 
it would protect him from lightning and thunder. The Ob9idi4mai 
Croirn, though made only of tho common grass that happened to be 
found upon the scone of action, was esteemed tho noblest reward of miH- 
tary glory, and never bestowed but for the dolivcrance of an annj when 
reilucod to the last distress. Tlie J/f/raZ Croien, au embattled drckt, 
was given to him who first scaled the walls of a besieged city, and 
there ]>lanted a standard. Tlte Xaral Crown was given to him who 
first boarded an enemy's ship : it was a circle of gold, sannounted by 
nautical emblems, including the beaks of ships ; hence it was called 
roBtra, 

THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBABDT. 

AVhoii tho Kiiiporor Xapoleon I. was crowiied King of Italy (at 
Milan on May 28, 1805), he placed tho iron crown of the kings of 
liombardy upon his head with his own hands, exclaiming, Ditu «m fa 




donrU, gare d qui la tauehs (^ God has giren it to me. beware who 
tooches) ; " which Sir Walter Soott derignattfw as the hju^ghtj nKiCto 
attached to it by its ancient owners. 

The crown takes its name from the narrow iron band witiiia it, 
which is about three-dghths of an inch broad and one-teiith of an iadi 
in thickness. It Is traditionallj ssid to have been made out irf'oiie oi 
the nails nsed at the ondfixion, and giTen to Coostaotine hy hm 
mother, the Empress Helena, the disooTerer of the Crom, to protect 
him in battle. Afterwards it was nsed at the ooronataoos 0{ the Losa- 
bard kings ; primarily at that of Agilnlfhs, at MHan. in the year MIL 

The crown is kept in the Cathedral of Mooza. The outer eirdet 
is composed of six eqoal pieces of beaten gold, joined together by 
hinges, and set with large robies^ emefalds, and sapphires, oa agronod 
of bloe gold enameL Within the drdet is ^ the iron erown,^ wHhtaut 
a speck of mst, although it has been exposed more than l.fiOO jtanu 
After his coronation at Milan, Baonaparte institoted iut Italy a new 
order of knighthood, called "* Of the Iron Crown." 

THE BED OF JUBTIC& 

This expression (JLU de juttiee) literally denoted the seat or throne 
npon which the king of France was accostomed to nt when personally 
present in parliaments ; and from this ori^nal meaning the expresrion 
came in coarse of time to signify the parliament itselfl Under the 
ancient monarchy of France a bed of Justice denoted a solemn sesdon 
of the king in parliament. According to the prindple of the old 
French constitution, the authority of the parliament, being derived 
entirely from thi crown, ceased when the king was present; oonse- 
qnently all ordinances enrolled at a bed of justice were acts of the 
royal will, and of more authenticity and effect than dedsions of parliik 
ment. 

The last Bed of Justice was assembled by Louis XVI. at Yersatllefl, 
on the 6th of August 1788, at the commencement of the French Be vo- 
lution, and was intended to enforce upon the parliament of Paris the 
adoption of the obnoxious taxes which had been previously proposed 
by Calonne at the assembly of Notables. The resistance to this mea- 
sure led to the assembly of the States-general, and to the Bevolution. 

.THE CAP OF LIBEBTY. 

After the death of Ceoear, we are told, in the Life of OiearOy that 
the oonifnntoiB marched out in a body, with a Cap, as the ensign of 
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Liberty, carriod before them on a spear. Theve was a medal atroek 
on tlio occasion, with the same device, whioih is still extant. The 
thoDght, howcTer, was not new ; for Satnminiu^ in hia sedition, ia 
263, when bo hod i>osses8ed himself of the Oi^itol, exalted a cap ako 
on tho top of a spear, as a token of liberty to all dayes who would joia 
with him ; and Marias used the same expedient to incite the aUves 
to toko arms with him against Sjlla. For Glaves to wear the CKp wm 
a prize. 

OBIQIN OF THE BED CAP AS AH EMBLEM OF BEYOLUTION. 

Nearly a month later, on March 14, another symbol of the Rerolo- 
tioQ, the famous red cap, appeared for the first time in the galleries of 
tho Jacobin Club. The' rod cap was also a work of the Girondnta, 
and owed tho favorable reception which it soon fonnd principally to 
an article of Brissot's, in the ^ ratriot6 Fran^ ais " for February 6, in 
which, supported by a similar view of an English philosopher named 
Pigot, be formally declared war upon hats. " The priests and despots." 
it was said in the reasoning borrowed from this English enemy of 
hut^ *^ arc tho ones who introduced the mournful uniform of hats^ as 
well as the ridiculous and slavish ceremony of a salute, which debases 
man, inasniucli as it makes him bow his bared head submLssiTely before 
his cquid." It was then historically proved that all " great nations,^ 
tlic Greeks, Homans, Gauls, had held the cap in peculiar honor, **in 
order to distinguish themselves from the barbarian nations, aa a sigo 
of triumph over their tyrants; " and tliat^ in more modem times^ Vol- 
tuirc and Rousseau had worn it as a symbol of freedom. The red 
color was expressly recommended " as the most cheerfnl I " Kothiug 
more was needed to make the red cap at once the political fiuahion ; aod 
by the middlo of March it had been silently adopted as a custom that 
the pre^dent and secretaries of the Jacobin club, as well as the oratora» 
while Hpoaking, should wear the red cap. Still, many persons oljeeted 
ti> it, but no one seems to have spoken out against it till March 19, — the 
very day <m which Dumouriez, the Minister of Foreign AflUn^ adorned 
with this emblem of freedom and equality, expounded hu politiea] 
creed from the rostrum of the Jacobin Club, — when Potion aent a let- 
ter to the Club upon the subject, giving his reasons for opposing tbt 
introduction of the red cap. Tho reading of this letter prodnoed a 
great an«l probably unexpected effect. Before it was finished, tht 
president had quietly slipped his cap into his pocket, the secretariei 
had followed his exam[>le, and tho red cap had enUrdy dias^ipeared 
from tho hall ; and thus after a brief existence of five daji^ ftr i 
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genenve, the Girondist, had first worn it in the clab on March 14,— 
was the red cap banished from the halL Still, though Potion and Ro- 
bespierre oonld ezdnde it from the Jacobin Olab, thej oonld not prevent 
its continued use by the people ; for the Girondists continued to uphold 
it, till the insurrection of June 20 made it the emblem of the victorj of 
republicanism oyer monarchy. We must add, that the real origin of 
the red cap has never been clearly explained ; and opinions were very 
much divided upon the subject at the time. A quite generally received 
opinion was that it first came into use after the release from the galleys 
of the Swiss soldiers of the regiment of Chateau- Yieux. It is well 
known that the galley-slaves wore such caps, which suddenly be- 
came the symbols of freedom on the release of those soldiers. Oon- 
ceming the red color, it should be remarked that it was then by no 
means the color of the democratic republic and the symbol of freedom. 
On the contrary it was regarded as that of despotism and oppression, 
and especially had it acquired a bad reputation amoug patriots through 
^^ the red book ^' and the red flag as the instrument of martial law. The 
" red repiblic," ** red apparitions,^' and other red things and nothings, 
are of much later invention. — ^Dr. Zinkeisbn'b History of the Jacobin 
Club. 

PIKES IN THE FBENCn BEYOLUTION. 

On Feb. 19, 1792, people armed with pikes appeared for the first 
time in the Jacobin Qub. The pike, the peculiar weapon of the Re- 
volution, had fallen into disuse, and been almost entirely forgotten 
since the terrible scenes of 1789, having been gradually supplanted by 
the gun of the national guards ; and it was only when the war question 
began to occupy every mind, that it was again sought out, and recom- 
mended by the advocates of an offensive war. As early as December, 
1791, Brissot caused a picture of a pike, such as had been used in 1789, 
to be engraved in the *^ Patriote Frangais '' as a curiosity and model ; and 
be accompanied it with directions for its use and improvement From 
that time, the ery for pikes became the order of the day in the Jour- 
nals of that party, and the manufacture of them was pursued with 
great activity as early as January, especially in the Bevolutionary sub- 
urbs of St. Antoine and St Maroean. In the Jacobin Club pikes were 
first mentioned on February 7, when a smith laid four pikes of his 
manufacture on the table for approval, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The question of pike or no pike soon became 
a party one ; the Girondiatii with Brissot as their leader, defending the 
weapon, while the Feiil]]aas opposed it, aa int e nded to be used against 
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the national guards. The discnsBion was animated and bitter. Iti 
during this diacusuon in the newspapers that men with pikes appeared 
in the Jacobiu Olub ; and when it was oljected that this was nnlaw- 
ful, it was resolved, "in order to conciliate principles and aetions>^ 
that the pikes should be placed on both sides of the prendent, and 
that in future a pike should be hong with every flag in the haD, *'« 
a sign of the union between the bayonet and the pike." Thus the jnke, 
as the weapon of the people, became thenceforth the symbol of the 
Revolution, while the dagger was regarded as that of the Oonntts^Be- 
volution. — Dr. Zinkeisen^s GeKhiehte des Jatobin&r Klub^ 

THE LION IN THE ASMS OF ENGLAND. 

The Lion, popularly "king of beasts," and the emblem of m^es^J 
and might, is the symbol of the British nation, and is home in the 
royal arms, of which it forms one of the supporters, and widch it 
Bunuounts as the crest. But the maneless feline beast which ocean 
in the older armorial bearings is thought to have been intended to 
represent a lion leoparded. This term is still used by the heralds of 
France. If the full face is shown, the animal, whether maned or 
maneless, is in their language a leopard ;* if the side face akme is seen, 
it is a lion. Hence, with them, the lions passant and gardant of the 
Arms of the kings of England would be either lions leoparded or lioni 
maned. The omission of the mane, in rude tricking, wonld rednee 
them to leopards, which they were originally considered. The Em- 
peror Fre<kTiok, in choosing his presents to Henry III^ was actnated, 
occordiDg to Matthew Paris, by the bearing in the royal shield of Eng>- 
land, In quo tres Uopardi transeunta flgurantur. — Oaft. Sim: 
Zool. Trans. 

ORIGIN OF BEITANNLL 

At Lethington Castle, in East Lothian, is a full-lengtli portrait^ bj 
Ix)Iy, of Frances Theresa Stuart, Duchess of I^noz, the most admired 
beauty of the court of Charles 11. It is stated by Grammout that the 
king caused this lady to be represented as the emblematical figon 
Britannia on the coin of the realm. The portrait represents a tsD 
woman, with that volaptuous fulness of feature and person which 
seems, perhaps from the taste of the painter, to charaeteriae the 
beuutie'^ of this reign. She leans upon the base of a pillari and has an 
asi»cct of the utmost sweetness. Her luxurious hair falla npon her Uk 
white shoulders and her half-seen bosom. She is magnifloently afednd 
In purple, and a profuse robe of green, falling away firom her AoaUH% 




comes ronnd her limbs, and draws the pnrple garment nearer to ber 
figure. A figare, however, not nnlike that of Britannia, is to be 
found npon the large brass coins of Hadrian and Antoninus FhuL 

ST. ANDREW'S CBOS3. 

The cross of St Andrew is always represented in the shape of the 
letter X; bat that tius is an error ecclesiastical historians prove, bj 
appealing to the cross itself on which he snffered, which St. Stephen 
of Bargnndj gave to the convent of St. Victor, near ICarseiUes, and 
which, like the common cross, is rectangolar. The cause of the error 
is thus expkined : when the Apostle sofiered, the cross, instead of be- 
ing fixed upright, rested on its foot and arm, and in this posture he 
was fastened to it : his hands to one arm and the head, his feet to the 
other arm and the foot, and his head in the air. — Txpes. 

THE DOUBLE-HEADED EAGLE. 

The origin of the device of the Ea^^e on national and royal bannen 
may be traced to very early times. It was the ensign of the ancient 
Kings of Persia and Babylon. ' The Bomans adopted many other figures 
on their camp-standards ; but ICarius, B. C. 102, made llie es^ alone 
the ensign of the legions, and confined the other figures to the cohorts. 
From the Bomans, the French under the empire adopted the es^. 
The emperors of the Western Bonuui Empire used a black ea^e, those 
of the East a golden one. The sign of the golden eag^e, met with in 
taverns, is in allusion to the emperors of the East. Since the time of 
the Romans almost every state that has assumed the designation of an 
empire has taken the eagle for its ensign : Austria, Prussia, Rusma, 
Poland, and France, all took the eagle. The two-headed eag^e signi- 
fies a double empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim to be con- 
sidered the successors of the CsDsars of Rome, use the double-headed 
eagle, which is the eagle of the eastern emperors with that of the 
western, typifying the " Holy Roman Empire," of which the emperors 
of Germany (now merged in the House of Austria) consider them- 
selves as the representatives. Charlemagne was the first to use it; 
for when he be^mie master of the whole of the German Empire, he 
added the second head to the eagle, A. D. 802, to denote that the em- 
pires of Rome and Germany were united in him. As it is among 
birds the king, and being the emblem of a noble natw) from its 
strength of wing and inm courage, and also of conscious Acngth and 
Innate powar, the eag}e has been imirenally preferred as the oontl- 
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nontal emblem of sovereignty. Of the diffiwent ea^^ of henUby, 
the black eagle is considered tiie most noble, espeoially when bU&OMd 
on a golden shield. — NoteB and Queriei, 

NAPOLEON'S BEES. 

Napoleon L, wishing to have some regal emblem more aadent 
than the fleur-de-lyB^ is said to have adopted the Bee under the ftl- 
lowing circumstances. When the tomb of Childerio (the fkther of 
Glovis) w&s opened in 1668, there were found, besides the skeletons of 
his horse and page, his arms, crystal orb, 4^ ; there were also found 
more than 800 models of what the French Heralds mistook fwt bees, 
'^ of the purest gold, their wings being inlaid with a red stone, like 
cornelian." These '* bees " were accordingly sprinkled oyer the im- 
perial robe, as emblematical of enterprise and actiyity. Bat these 
small ornaments, resembling heea^ were only what in French are caDed 
fleurons^ supposed to have been attached to the harness of the war- 
horse. Handfuls of them were found when the tomb was opened aft 
Toumay, and sent to Louis XIY. They were deponted on % gceea 
ground at Versailles, which was adopted by Napoleon as the origtoal 
Merovingian color. This fact was related to Mr. W. Ewart, M. P, by 
Augustin Thierry, the celebrated historian. 

THE STABS AND STBIPES. 

The American flag originated in a resolution of Congress, June IS, 
1777, " Tliat the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternately red and white ; that the Union be thirteen stars, whits in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation." The combination ii 
thought to have been derived from the arms of General Washingtoa, 
which contains three stars in tlie upper portion, and three bars run- 
ning across the escutcheon ; if tliis is not correct, the coincidence ii 
striking. Tliere were, however, several flags used before the striped 
flag. Thus, in March, 1775, " a Union flag with a red field " was 
hoisted at New York upon the liberty pole, bearing the inscriptioii, 
*^ George Bex, and the liberties of America,'* and tpon the reyene, 
«' No Popery." On the 18th of July, 1778, General Putnam ndsed, at 
Pros[)cct Hill, a flag bearing on one side the Massaohnsetts inoCto^ 
*' Qui transtulit sustinet,*' on the other ^^ An appeal to Heaycn.** In 
OctolxT of the same year the floating batteries at Boston had * flag 
witli the latter motto, the field white with a pine tree npon it. This 
was the ^ffissachusetts emblem. Another flag, used during 1776 m 
some of the colonies, had upon it a rattlesnake ooiled as if About to 
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strike, with the motto ^^ Don't traad on me." The grand nnion fljig of 
thirteen stripes was raised aa the heights near Bo6t<Hi, January 2, 177ft. 
Letters from there say that the regulars in Boston did not nnderstand it; 
and as the King's speech had jost been sent to the Americans, thej 
thought the new flag was a token of submisfflon. The British Annual 
Register of 1776 says :—^^ Thej burnt the King's ^>eech, and changed 
their colors from the pkin red ground, which they had hithtfto used, 
to a Attg with thirteeiQ stripes, as a symbol of the number and union of 
the colonies." A letter from Boston about the same time, published 
in the ^ Pennsylyania Gazette," for January, 1776, says : — ^ The grand 
Union flag was raised on the 2d in compliment to the United Ck)loniea.'* 
The idea of making each stripe for a State was adopted from the first ; 
and this fiict goes fkr to negative the supposition that the private arms 
of General Washington had any thing to do with the subject The 
pine tree, rattlesnake, and striped flag were used indisc^minately until 
July, 1777, when the blue Union with the stars was added to the 
stripes, and the flag established by law. Formeriy a new stripe was 
added for each new State admitted to the Union, until the flag became 
too large, when by act of Congress the stripes were reduced to the old 
thirteen ; and now a star is added to the Union at the introduction oi 
each new State. The standard of the army is fixed at six feet aix 
inches by four feet four inches ; the number of stripes is thirteen, viz : 
aeven red and six white. It will be perceived that the flag is just one 
half longer than it is broad, and that its proportions are perfect when 
properly carried out. The first stripe at the top ia red, the next 
white, and so down alternately, which makes the last red* The blue 
'^ field " for the stars is the width and square of the first seven stripes, 
viz: four red and three white. These stripes extend from the side of 
the Afield " to the extremity of the flag. The next stripe is white, 
extending the entire length of it, and directly under the field in strong 
and pleaang relief then follow the remaining stripes alternately. The 
number of stars on the field is now thirty-one. 

THE UNION JACK. 

The British flag consists of the crosses of St George, St Andrew, 
and St Patrick, united ; but the etymology of the term " Union Jack '* 
has never, it is presumed, been explained, for it does not occur in any 
lexicon or glossary. The word "Union" obviously arose from the 
event to which the flag owes its origin (the Union of Ireland, in 1801) ; 
the only difficulty, therefore, is as to the expression "Jack." As the 
alterstioii in the banner of St George ooeorred in the reign of James Ii 
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it may idth gE«at probability be rapiMsed to b« a oornipti^ 
If; however, this hypothesis be rejected, the following is rabmitted. 
English Bddiers were formerly aocnstomed to wear the ctom of St 
George on their upper garment ; and as it ^pean from early writan 
that the upper dress of a horseman, and, aeoording to otharsi a eoit 
of mail, was called ^ a Jack,** it admits oi the infiMrenoa that aandl 
flag containing the cross in question was termed ^ a Jaok,** wbaa and 
at sea, after the banner, which more properly q>eaking is ^wnfeuia it 
the field, fell into comparative disuse. The former of these ooq^eetDm 
appears, however, the more probable. — Sib Habiu KiOHOLAa; Jimd 
and Military Mag. 1827. 

NATIONAL FLAGS AHD BIGHALB. 

Red, white, yellow, and blue, are found to be the moat oooqiieDaai 
oolora. The present French red, white, and blue is a good Ax^mpu of 
coQspicaous effect produced by the simplest posuble oomUoadoii of 
the three colors in the same flag. The royal standard of Great Britain 
has a groondwork in some parts red and in others blue, with yellow or 
golden lions, and harps, and so forth. The Admiralty flag has a yeDow 
anchor on a red ground. The English Union flag has a blue ground, 
red roctanguLir stripes, and white diagonals. The red and blue ad- 
miral's flags are plain. Many of the other Engjidi flags have a phin 
ground color over five-^ths of the 8ur£ace, but with a croas <^ stripes 
in one corner. So it is throughout most of the nations of Eurt^ 
The colors on the naval flags are generally red, white (or yellow), ud 
blue. Even his holiness the Pope has one flag with a white lamb and 
a white cross on a red ground ; and another with a yellow St. Peter on i 
red ground. King Bomba (of Naples) has a yellow gri£Bn on a whits 
ground. Hamburgh has a white castle on a red ground. Venice has 
an amiable-looking yellow lion on a red ground, holding a yeDow 
sword in one paw, and a white book in another. Bremen has a sort 
of red and white chessboard, with six times nine squarea instead of 
eight times eight ; and so on. Every where we find, red, white, and 
blue, or red, ycUow, and blue ; and we may be certain that aomethiag 
better than mere freak determines the selection of such oolora as m^ 
mils.— Abridged from Dickens' Houuhold Wbrdt. 

Tn£ TUBKISH CRESCENT. 

Finlay remarks that the omission of the crescent in Saraoen&o or 
Mohammedan work generally is worth notice. It nam arowai tka 
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great mosqnes of Constantinople, but it is not to be found in any eaiij 
work, and it appears to be itself simply the trophy of the oonqaest of 
the Greek capital of Constantinople, the andent Byzantiam, of which it 
was the symbol, the town on one occasion having, according to an old 
tradition, been preserved from a night ambuscade by the timely ap> 
pearanoe of the new moon. One aoooont says that this incident oc- 
0iDTed when an attack was made on Byzantium by Philip of Maoedoo. 
The crescent then became a favorite badge of the city! At any rate it 
oecoTS on old Byzantine coins often with a star within its horns. G(m- 
stantinople was captured by the Turks in 1458, and it is sdpposed that 
finding the crescent in every public place, they believed it to poesess 
some peculiar power and so retained it. On the other hand, a corres- 
pondent of NbUi and Querie$ considers that from various authoritiea 
which he quotes we are warranted by Turkish history and tradition 
in inferring — ^1. That the crescent has been for several centuries a pub- 
lic symbol of the religion and authority of the Othman (or Ottoman) 
empire. 2. That it was in use as part of the standard of the Janizaries 
nearly a century before the taking of Constantinople by Mahomed IL 
8. That it was given by the founder of Mohammedanism as a symbol 
to his followers, in commemoration of some unusual natural phenome- 
non which had more the appearance of miracle than any other event 
to which he could appeal in confirmation of his prophetic mission. 

Again it is related of the Sultan Othman, that he saw in a vision a 
half-moon, which kept increasing enormously, tiU its rays extended 
from the east to the west, and that this led him to adopt the crescent 
upon his standards, with this motto — Ihnec repleat orhem, 

WHY 19 THE IRIS OALLED THE FLEUB-DE-LT8 ? 

Because the upper part of one leaf of the three-petaled iris, when fully 
expanded, and the twt; contiguous leaves, seen in profile, have a &int 
likeness to the top of the Flow0r-d&-Luee^ which often appears on the 
crowns and sceptres in the monuments of the first and second race of 
the kings of France, and which was probably a composition of these 
three leaves. Louis YIL, engaged in the second crusade, distinguished 
himself, as was customary in those times, by a particular blazon, and 
took this figure for his coat of arms ; and as the common people generally 
contracted the name of Louis into Luce, it is natural to imagine that 
this fiower was, by corruption, distmguishod in process of time by the 
name of Flower-de-Luce. But some antiquaries are of opinion that 
the original anna of the Eiaiiks beiag three toads, became odiou8| and 
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wore grndnolly changed, so as to have no positive Tesemblanoe 1 
natural objects, and named Flenr-de-Lys. 

THE DOLLAB MABK. |. 

Writers ore not agreed as to the derivation of this sign to : 
dollars. Some say that it comes from the letters U. S. which after 
the adoption of the Federal Oonstitation, were prefixed to the Fedenl 
currency, and whicli afterwards in the hnrrj of writing were ran into 
one another, the U. being made first and the S. over it. Others hj 
that it is derived from the contraction of the Spanish word pe$o$ dol- 
lars; others from the Spanish /u^r^ hard, to distingoiah silver froia 
paper money. The more probable explanation is, that it is a modifi- 
cation of tlie figure 8, and denotes a piece of eight reals, or, as the dol- 
lar was formerly called, a piece of eight It was then diwignsH 
by the figures, J. — Dictionary of Amerieanitmt. 

THE CENT. 

Tlie cent was proposed in 1782 by Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the Kevolution, and was named by Jefferson, two yean later. It b^ 
Kuii to make itrt appearance from the mint in 1792. It bore then the 
head of Washington on one side, and a chain of thirteen links on the 
other. The French revolution soon aiter created a rage for IVendi 
ideas in America, which put on the cent, instead of the head of Wash- 
ington, the head of the goddess of liberty — a French liberty with neck 
thruHt forward and flowing locks. Tlie chdn on the reverse was re- 
])Iaoed by the olive wreath of peace. But the French liberty was short- 
livod, and so was her portrait on our cent. The present st^d dsssio 
dumo, with a fillet round her hair, camo into fashion about thirty or 
forty years ago, and her finely chiselled Grecian features have been 
but tsliglitly altered by the lapse of time. 

Previous to the adoption of our Federal currency, pounds, al>tlHii|pi 
and pence were used. But this currency become unstable in conse- 
(lueuco of the great depreciation which took place in the paper money 
issued by the colonies. In 1702, exchange on England was 88^ per 
cent al>ove par, and silver and gold bore the some relative value to 
p;iIKT money. The depreciation in the latter continually increased till 
in 174U £1100 currency was only eqiml to £100 sterling. In 1760 1 
stop was put to the further depreciation of the money of ICassachusetts 
by ti reinittunco frum England of £188,000 sterling in Spanish dollsn 
to rciiubune the expenses of the province in the reduction of Gspt 
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Breton. The depfecMtcd money wm thia nikrf bkjiI paJiniPiC tfte 
rate of a Spanish doOflr for 45 ihifiB^ «f t&e pcp«r earmnfj, jkz tit* 
same time a law was made frifng the par of rrrfan<m !>i€W4i!si FngftMut 
and Massadmsetts at £13^ eamncy §Bit £100 xer&o; and ^ ifcffRmg 
to the Spamsli didlar. The difl^rccee of errftanipp. 4r dcpreoiackMi 'sf 
the paper raooej regulated m the same manner t&e eartmuam <ii d« 
other eoloDMa. Throi^JMgt Few Tn^and it wis fc to dte fcflar^if 
4a. 6<2L sterling. In Hew York 8fL or ahoot 75 per «enc deprMUCMB^ 
VetnxsjYfwaoAfK td. It is in eonaeqiicaee of ti^ ^Evvnicf fa ife eiiP^ 
lonial cmiemiea tfiat in Xew I^ngT a nd tLe Spaim&real^f { of a^M* 
lar is edied nia^oitf / in ^ew York 9me daBmf; m T ^ a amjlw um^ 
eletefnpme$ or a Isijr.— Baktlkr. 

TBX KAKLOST CODTZD XOSKT 

Throogjioiit the eadj parts of Senpcnrc^ as wdl as difn«f& d« 
poems of Homer, not a sin^ pannrBge oonxn frr>Bi whieh we can easier 
either the nse or the exutenoe of stamped money. It is oow sgriwd 
that the Egyptians had no coined money. Herodotoa itacea the Ly« 
dians to hare been the first people who corned gold snd slTer. Tha 
Parian Chronicle, however, ascribes the first coinage of copp^ sad 
sOrer money to Fheidon, king of Argoa, 895 B. C^ in ./Fgmai which 
.£lian corroborates; and onr best nizmiamatie antiiifaanca agree in 
eonsdering the coins of /f^n.i, firom their archaie form and appear* 
anoe, as the most ancient known. They tr^ of alTer, siid b^ on 
the upper nde the fi^aj^ of a turtle, and on the osder tn indent^al 
mark. 

Fhddon abo first established a scale of wei^ta and measnrea^ 
which IL Boeckh considers to have been borrowed inmiediately firota 
the Phoeniciansi and by them originally from the Babyl<»iana, the 
common origin being the Chaldsan priesthood. 

Coins are among the most certain eridences of history. In the 
later part of the Greek series they illostrate the chronology of reigns. 
In the Boman series, they ^ the dates and sncceasion of erentd. 
Gibbon obaerres^ that if all our historians were loat, medals, inscrip- 
tions, and other monmnenta, woold be sufficient to record the travela 
of Hadrian. The reign of Probns might be written from his coins. 

THE 8TAS-CHAifB£B. 

The <ffigin of the name ^* Star-Chamber" has been nrach disputed; 
but the moat satisfactory ezidanation appears to be that gif«B by Mr. 
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Oaley, in the ArcfyoBologick^ yoL yiiL p. 404, nazneij, from the odBng cf 
the chanibor being anciently ornamented with |^ded stan.* The o^ 
cnpation of the " Chambre dee Estojen " or ^' Estoillea,** by the ki^ 
council, in the palace at Westminater, can be traced to the raign of 
Edward III. ; but no specific mention of the Btar^Ohamber oa e «mH 
qf XUBtice can be found, Mr. Bmce believes, earlier than the reign flf 
Henry VIL, abont which time the old titles of ^ the Lords atdng ■ 
the Star-Ghamber," seem to have merged in this one distingaiahim 
appellation.t After the sittings, the lords dined in the Inner 8lv> 
Ohamber at the public expense. The mode of the prooeedinga htbtt 
the council was twofold : one, ore temu^ or by the month ; the otha^ 
by bill and answer. The proceeding are tenuij usually adopted in pa* 
litical cases, originated in *^ soden reporte," which Mr. Briice thinb 
means private and probably secret informaUon g^ven to the ooonciL 
The person accused or sus]>ected was immediately apprehended, adi 
privately examined. If he confessed any offence, or if the oanniag 
of his examiners drew from him, or his own simplicity let faD, nj 
expressions which suited their purpose, he was at once brought to tin 
bar, his confession or examination was read, he was convicted a mv 
svo (out of his own mouth), and judgment was immediately pnh 
nouuccd against him. Imagination can scarcely picture a more tezri- 
blo judicature. This tribunal was bound by no law, but created and 
defined the offences it punished ; the judges were in point of fact the 
prosecutors ; and every mixture of those two characters is inoonsutent 
.with impartial justice. Crimes of the greatest magnitude were treated 
of in this court ; but solely punished as trespasses, the coondl not 
haviug dared to usurp the power of inflicting death. Among the 
many abuses of the process was, that in the time of Queen 1^^^«fi^«A^ 
^ many solicitors who lived in Wales, Cornwall, or the fiuthest parts of 
the north, did make a trade to sue forth a multitude of sabpoenas to 
vex their neighbors, who, rather than they would travel to London, 
would give them any composition, though there were no color of oom- 
plaint against them." The process might anciently be served in aoy 
place : in Koman Catliolic times it was usually served in the market 
or phureh. Tlie highest number of the council who attended the 
court in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. was nearly forty, of whoo 

^ Barrinfrton refers It to Stor, or Stormm, a Jo wish term in ancient eontracta. 

t Tho judge«, before and subsequent to this alteration, were the sanM, tIz., tbe bicbi* 
Dcrs of tho king's ordinary council,—** tho Lordit of the Council," m thaj mrt atill t 
m tho Lltanj of the Church service, although many of them hare goncnllj b 
the degree of a Baron. 
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0eT6n or eight wero prelates ; in the reiga of Elizaheth the number 
was nearly thirty, bat it subseqaently declined. The Chancellor was 
the sopreme jodge, and alone sat with his head uncovered. Upon 
important occasions, persons who wished " to get convenient places 
asd standing" went there by three o^clock in the morning. The 
counsel were confined to a *4aconical brevity ; " the examinations of 
llie witnesses were read, and the members of the court delivered their 
o^nions in order from the inferior upwards, the Archbishop preceding 
the Obanoellor. Every punishment, except death, was assumed to be 
within the power of the Star-Ghamber Court. Pillory, fine and im- 
priflomnent, and whipping, wearing of papers through Westminster 
Hally and letters " seared in the face with bote irons," were ordinary 
punishments. 

Henry Yli. had a fondness for sitting in the Star-Chamber : the 
court was the great instrument for his "extort doynge ; " and *^ the 
king took the matter into his own hands," was a Star-Chamber 
phrase ; and "my attorney must speak to you," was a sure prelude to 
a heavy fine. Wolsey made a great show of his magnificence in the 
Star-Chamber : he proceecled to the sittings of the court in great state, 
his mace and seal being carried before him ; ^^ ho spared neither high 
nor low, but judged every estate according to their merits and 
deserts." After his fall, with the exception of occasional interference 
in religions matters and matters of police, we seldom hear of the Star- 
Chamber. (See the very able dissertation by John Bruce, F. S. A., 
ArduBohgia^ voL viii. pp. 842-392.) 

The Star-Chamber held its sittings, from the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign until the final abolition of the court by Parliament in 
1641, in apartments on the eastern side of New Palace Yard ; these 
bnildings bore the date 1602, and E. K. and on open rose on a star ; 
they corresponded with the " Starre-Chamber " in Aggas's plan of 
London in 1570. The last of the buildings was taken down in 1836 ; 
drawings were then made of the court, which had an enriched ceiling, 
but no remains of the 9tar ornamentations, notwithstanding, behind 
the Elizabethan panelling, the style of the chamber was Tudor Gothic. 
The remains are preserved at Leasowe Castle, the seat of the Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, in Shropshire. 

AinriQurrT op tabbing and feathebino. 

Tarring and feathering, it seems, is a European invention. One 
of Bichard Coeur-de-Lion^s ordinances for seamen was, ^^that if any 
7 
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man were taken with theft or pickery, and thereof oonvictod, ki 
should have liis head polled, and hot pitch poured npon his pat^ mi 
upon that the feathers of some pillow or coahion shaken aloftt that hi 
might thereby be .known for a thief^ and at the next anival «f Ihi { 
ships to any land bo put forth of the company to seek his adve 
without all hope of return unto his fellows.'* — ^HousanED. 

TUB GABBOTK 

This is the mode of execution in use among most of the 
nations of America. It is thus described in a Jamaica jonmal, deld- 
ing the execution of General Lopez at Havana, Sept. 1, 1851 : 

" llie prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a high bad;, 
to wliich his head is fastened by means of an iron clasp, which endoHi 
his neck, and is attached to the back by a screw. THicn the agnalii 
given, the screw is turned several times, which strangles the TictiB* 
and breaks his neck." It is sometimes spoken of as a barbarous modi 
of execution, but as it never fails and is instantaneona, there is pc^ 
haps reason to doubt the correctness of the epithet 

THE GUILLOTINE. 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright posts, anrmoimted br 
a cross-beam, and grooved for the purpose of guiding an obliqne-edgcd 
knife, the back of which is heavily weighted to make it fall swiftly 
and with force, when the cord by which it is held aloft is let ga 
Though, as is generally known, it takes its name from Joseph Ignaoe 
Guillotiu, a physician of Paris, who carried its adoption in the French 
National A^^seInbly on March 20, 1792 ; yet it is an error to suppoN 
that he was the invcnt^jr, for it had been in use in many parts of Ger- 
many, in England, Scotland, and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
fart Guillotin had nothing more to do with it than to bring it to the 
notice of the As.'^ombly. The real mover in the affair wfka the fSunow 
surgeon Antoine Louis, but his designs would never have been earned 
out but for the mechanical ingenuity of a yomig German^ named 
Schmidt, then residing in Paris. The first execution with the nev 
machine took place at Paris, April 25, 1792. It is an error to suppose 
that Guillotin was the first victim of the new instruments It is tns 
that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a victim to the carnage of the 
revolution ; but he escaped, and after the termination of his politkil 
career, resumed the functions of a physician, and became OD6 of the 
founders of the Academy of Medicine at Paris. He died llaj 86^ 1814| 
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iged 76, after enjoying, np to his last moments, the esteem of all who 
knew him. One of the earliest pictorial representations of the goillo- 
tine, dating from a period confflderablj antecedent to the French revo- 
hition, pictores the machine, with a sort of prophetic bitterness, as 
worked b j a deyil. 

THE CnmSTIAN ERA. 

The OhrisUan Era was first nsed about the year 627 by Dionisinfl, 
aomamed '' Ezigmu^'^ but better known as Denys le Petit, a monk of 
8<7tliiA and a Boman abbot, in consequence of which it is sometimes 
called ^ Reci^italatio DionisiL^ It was not introduced into Italy 
nntil the sixth century, and, though first used in France in the seventh, 
it was not universally established there till about the eighth century. 
An instance of the use of the Christian era in England is supposed to 
have occurred as early as the year 680 ; it was generally adopted in 
the eighth century, and it was ordained by the Council of Chelsea, in 
July, 816, that all bishops should date their acts from the year of the 
incarnation of our Saviour. In Spain, the Christian era, though occa- 
sionally adopted in the eleventh, was not uniformly used in public 
instruments until after the middle of the fourteenth century, nor in 
Portugal until about the year 1415. In the Eastern Empire and in 
Greece, it was not universal until after the capture of Constantinople 
by Mahomet IL in 1468. 

The years of the Christian era are described in ancient documents 
as the years " of Grace," of " the Incarnation," of " our Lord," of * the 
Nadvity," of ^the Circumcision," and '^ annus Trabeationis." — Sm 
Habbd Nisholas's Chronology o/Eutcry, 

THE DTSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 

In the Biblioteca Capitolare at Yerona many of the manuscripts 
are palimpsests, and one of them furnished the " Institutes of Caius,** 
eompfled in the reign of Caracalla. It was known that this treatise 
waa the foundation of the ** Institutes of Justinian," but not a frag- 
ment of it could be found. 

A rumor devoid of credence has been propagated by the enemies 
of Juatinian, that the Jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced to 
ashes by the author of the Pandects, ftom the vain persuasion that it 
was now either false or superfluous. Without usurping an office so 
invidious, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance and time the 
accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention of 
inintiiig and paper, the labor and the inat^r**^* of writing could be 
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purchased only by the rich ; and it may reaaonably be oompnted tint 
the price of books was a hundredfold their present vahie. Oofki 
were slowly mQltiplied, and cantioDBly renewed; the hopes of pntt 
tempted sacrile^oQs- scribes to erase the eharaoters of antiqnitj; ol 
Sophocles or Tacitns was compelled to resign the parehment to lekwli. 
homilies, and the golden legend. If such was the fate of the moil 
beautiful compositions of geniuB, what stability could be expected 
from the dull and barren works of an obsolete sdenoet— ^ihboh. 

Years after the death of Gibbon, this sagadty was verified by tin 
zeal of Niebuhr, who, on his way to Rome in 1810, examined tfai 
capitular library at Verona. Two small fragments, relaUng to Jari»- 
prudencc, not palimpsests, had been published by Maffei. Bnt he had 
not ascertained their author. Niebuhr suspected that thej werepirts 
of the Institutes of Caius, and upon further examination he disoowed 
the whole remainder, or nearly so, of this andent text-book of the 
Roman law, palimpscsted, beneath the homilies of St. Jenxne, litenDy 
verifying Gibbon's words. 

The yoracity of Justinian, in his Institutes, has been impeeehed, 
for, says Lord Mahon, ^* wo find him boasting of the warlike fttigoes 
he had borne, and we can hardly suppress a smile on recollecting that 
this prince, so weary with laborious campaigns, had never qiutted hk 
palace at Constantinople, unless for the villas in its neighborhood." * 

INTBODUCTION OF THE QREGOBIAN CALENDAR. 

The Gregorian Calendar, establishing the " New Style," as it ii 
commonly called in reckoning lime, was adopted at Rome, in parts of 
Italy, and in Spain and Portugal, on Oct. 13, 1582 ; in France, on 
Dec. 20, and in Holland and Flanders, Dec. 16, in the same year, 
though owing to troubles in some provinces, it was not fully introduced 
in the Low Countries till the year 1700. In Germany the Gathdioi 
ado])ted the Gregorian Calendar in 1584, the Protestants retaining the 
old, and it was not till Nov. 15, 1699, that the old calendar was uni- 
versally abandoned within the empire. In most of Switssriand, the 
Gregorian Calendar was adopted in 1583 or 1684, though some of the 
Protestant cantons did not adopt it till 1701. In Hungary, the new 
calendar was introduced in 1587, in Poland in 1680, in Sweden, 
March 1, 1753, in Denmark in 1582, while in Russia and Greece, it 
has never been adopted. In England, the Julian or old style and the 
practice of commencing the Legal year on March 26, continued till 
1761, when an act was passed providing for the introduction of the 
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Gregorian Gilendar, on Jan. 1,1762. The Ilistorioal year hod long 
oommenced on Jan. 1. 

It ahonld be remarked that in Germany, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark it is not, strictly speaking, the Gregorian Calendar which is in 
use, bfat one formed by a celebrated mathematician, named Weigel, 
which only differs from the Gregorian in its mode of fixing Easter 
and the movable Feasts ; so that it has sometimes happened that the 
Protestants and Oatholica celebrated that feast on a different day. — 
8iB TTAttgta Nioholab'b Chronology of History, 

FBENCH EEVOLUnONABT CALENDAK. 

In S^tember, 1798, the French nation resolved that the Kepnblio 
ahoold form a new era, and that a calendar should be adopted on, 
what were termed, philosophical principles. The Convention, there- 
fore, decreed, on Nov. 24, 1798, that the common era should be 
abolished in all civil affairs ; that the new French era should com- 
mence from the foundation of the Republic, namely, on Sept. 22, 
1792, on the day of the true autumnal equinox, when the Sun entered 
libra at 9h. 18' 80'' in the morning, according to the meridian of 
IVvifl ; that each year should begin on the midnight of the day on 
which the tme autumnal equinox falls ; and that the first year of the 
French Republic had begun on the midnight of Sept. 22, and termi- 
nated at midnight between Sept 21 and 22, 1793. To produce a cor- 
re^ndence between the seasons and the civil year, it was decreed, 
that the fonrth year of the Republic should be the first sextilo or leap- 
year; that a sixth complementary day should be added to it, and that 
it should terminate the first "Franciade; " that the soxtile or leap- 
year, which they called an Olympic year, should take place every 
four years, and should mark the close of each Franciade ; that the 
first, second, and third centurial years, viz. 100, 200, and 800, of the 
Republic should be common, and that the fourth centurial year, viz. 
400, should be sextile ; and that this should be the case every fourth 
century until the 40th, which should terminate with a common year. 
The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, with 
five additional days at the end, which were celebrated as festivals, and 
which obtained the absurd name of " Sansculottides." The months 
and festivals were as follows : — 

( Vinddmiaire (Vintage Month), . . Sept. 22 to Oct. 21. 

Autumn ^ Brumaire (Foggy Month), . . . . Oct. 22 to Nov. 20. 

iFrimwreCffleety Month), . . . . Nov. 21 to Dec 20. 
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C Nivose (Snowy Month), 
Winter < Plaviose (Rainy Month), 

( Ventose (Windy Month), . 

( Grerminal (Bndding Month), 
Spring < Floreal (Flowery Month), , 

(Prairial (Pastnre Month), . 

( Messidor (Haryest MonthX • 
Summer < Fervidor, or Therraidor (Hot Month), 

(Fructidor (Fmit Month), 



Deo. 21 to JTao. 19. 
Jan. 20 to Feb. 1& 
Feb. 19 to Mar. 20 
Mar. 21 to Apr. 19 
Apl 20 to May. 19. 
May. 20 to June 18. 
June 19 to July 1& 
July 19toAng. 17. 
Ang. 18 to Sept. 16. 



To complete the 865 days of the common year, five ^ Jours Oom- 
plementaires," which were considered as festivals^ were added ; Tiz. — 



Primidi, dedicated to Virtue, 

Duodi, •* " Oenius, 

Tridi, " « Labor, 

Qnarti^ " " Opinion, 

Qmntidi, " " Rewards, 



September IT. 
September 18. 
September 19. 
September 80. 
September 21. 



In Olympic or Sextile years, a sixth complementary day occurred, 
called — 

Sextidi, or " Jour de la Revolution," on which the national oath, 
" to live free or die," was to be renewed. 

Instead of months being divided into weeks, they consisted of three 
parts, called Decades, of ten days each ; and the nine days between 
them were called the 1st, 2d, 8d, &c before or after Decadi; thus: — 



Primidi, 

Duodi, 

Tridi, 



Quartidi, 
Quiutidi, 
Sextidi, 



Septidi, 
Octodi, 
Nonidi, 



The division of each month was as follows : — 



I>ay o/iAs MatUK 
1. Primidi, 
a. Daodi, 
a TridU 
4. Qaartidi, 

6. QuinUdi, 
6L Beztidi, 

7. B«pUdl 
81 Octodi, 
9. Nonidl, 

10. Decadi I. 



Daf qfths MonlK 
11. Primidi, 
18. Daodl, 

18. Tridi, 
li. Qnftrtidl, 
1ft. QulnUdl, 
1ft. Sextidi, 
17. Septidl, 
IS. OctodU 

19. NonidL 
30. Decadi II. 



91. PrlmMi, 
99. Doodi, 
98. Tridi, 
91QiiftrtidL 
9S. Qaintidi, 
91 Sextidi, 

M. M AiAdL 
30. DeeadU III.' 



4 



It 14, however, to be observed, that the French Bepublicaaa rmraly 
adopted the Decades in dating their letters, or in conversation, but 
used the numbers of the day of each month of their Calendar. For 
example: 1, 2, 6, 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 25, 28, or 80, Kivose; the Ml 
Fructidor; the 12th Gerininal; the 16th Frinudre; the 9M 
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dw. The Republican Calendar was first nsed on Nov. 26, 1798, and 
was disoontinned on Dec. 81, 1806, when the Gregorian was resumed, 
— Sib Habbib Nicholas's Chronology of History. 

CANONICAL H0UB8. 

The Oatholio Ohorch divided the twenty-foor hours into seven 
partSi termed Matins or Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, 
and Oompletorium or Complin, to each of which proper services were 
assigned. These divisions, together with others called watcher, were 
generally used by ecclesiastics, instead of the usual hours of the day. 
The following is an explanation of them. Matins or Matutina or 
Lauds, firom midnight until Prime. The morning service commenced 
about 8 A. M. and was called Matins, or Lauds. Prime or Prima 
from 6 A. M. until Tierce. This service immediately succeeded Matins. 
Tierce or Tertia from about 9 A. M. to Sext Sext, or Sexta, from 
about 12, or noon, to Nones. Nones or Nona from about 2 or 3 P. 
M. to Vespers. Vespers or Vespera from about 4 o'clock to Complin, or 
second Vespers. Completorium or Complin, second Vespers, about 
7 o'clock. — Sib Habbib Nicholas's Chronology of HUtory, 

HISTOSIGAL AND LEGAL YEAB8. 

The &ct that down to 1752 the Historical year in England com- 
menced on Jan. 1, while the Civil, Ecclesiastical and Legal year com- 
menced on March 26, led to much confusion in dates, as the Legislature, 
the Church and civilians referred every event which happened between 
Jan. 1 and March 25 to a different year from the Historians. 

Bemarkable examples of the confusion produced by these two modes of 
computing dates are afforded by two of the most celebrated events in 
English history. King Charles L is said by most authorities to have 
been beheaded on the 80th of January, 1648 ; whilst others, with equal 
correctness, assign that event to the 80th of January, 1649. The Revo- 
hition which drove James H. from the throne is stated by some writers 
to have taken place in February, 1688 ; whilst according to others, it 
happened in February, 1689. These discrepancies arise from some 
historians using the Cixiil and Legal^ and others the Hutorical Year ; 
thou^ both would have assigned any circumstance after the 25th of 
March to the same years, namely 1649 and 1689. 

To avoid, as far as possible, the mistakes which this custom pro- 
duced, it was usual to add the date of the Historical to that of the 
Legal YeoTj when speaking of any day between the 1st of January and 
ftliea6th of March; thus: 
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Jan. 80, 164!1 i ^ 



t. e. 1648, the CTiTfl and Legal year. 

i. e. 1649, the Historical jear. 
Or thus : 

January 80, 1648-9. 
This practioe, common as it has long been is neverthelesB fireqneiiili 
misnnderstood; and even intelligent persons are sometiniea perplexed 
by dates being so written. The explanation is, however, perfecUj 
^uiple ; for the lawer or last figure always indicates the year according 
to our present calculation. — Sib IIarbis Nicholas. 

LENGTH OP KEIONS. 

Tlio number of monarchs or supreme govcmors who snooeed each 
other in any given number of years, must of course depend upon tbo 
mode of choosing them in dififerent nations. Where the government ii 
elective and the Sovereign is occasionally removed by assassination or 
deposition, no certain rule can be formed for the average length of any 
number of reigns : but it was considered by Newton, that allowing for aU 
contingencies, kings reign, one with another, about eighteen or twenty 
years each ; and that tlie i)roportiou of mean reigns to m«'An genera- 
tions is as 19 to 83 J or as 4 to 7; thus reckoning generations nearly 
double the length of reigns. Dr. Hales, however, has shown that the 
average standard of reigns is 22 J years to a reign, in a series of 454 
kings in 10,105 years, which will give the proportions of generations 
to reigns, as 88 j to 22^, or as nearly 8 to 2. In forming this calcnlation. 
Dr. Hales includes, 1, the Egyptian, and 2, the Athenian kings; S, the 
kings of Argos, Lydia, &c, ; 4, the eighteen kings of Judah ; 6, the kings 
of England from the Conquest to 1760; 6, the kings of Scotland from 
Malcolm L, A. D. 988 to the death of James I. of England ; 7, the 
kings of France from 987 to 1793 : 8, the kings of Spain from 1027 
to 1788 ; 9, the emperors of Germany from Charlemagne, in 800^ to 
1792 ; and 10, the reigns of 142 sovereigns in Hindostan; bnt it may 
be useful to separate the European monarchs from the othen, and 
taking the reigns of five European sovereigns, to calculate the Average 
duration of each. England — From the accession of William L, 1066, 
to the death of AVilliam IV., 1837, a period of 771 years, there have 
been 84 kings, who reigned, on the average, a little more than 28^ 
years each. Scotland. — From the accession of Malcohn I. in 988 to 
the death of James I. (or VI. of England) in 1 625, a period of 687 years, 
tlierc were 33 kings, who reigned, on the average, nearly 21 years 
each. France. — From llugh Capet, 987, to the death of Lonia XVI, in 
1793, a period of 806 years, there were 32 kings, who reigned 20 years 
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eadu Spain. — From Ferdinand the Great, 1027, to the abdication of 
Oharles the 4th» in 1088, a period of 781 years, there were 83 kings, 
who reigned, on the average, nearly 24 years each. Germany. — ^From 
Charlemagne, 800, to the death of Leopold I. in 1792, a period of 992 
years, then were 55 emperors, who reigned, on the average, 1 8 years each. 
If the years 1060 to 1830 be fixed upon as the epochs from which to 
reokoQ the nomber of sovereigns of England, Scotland,* France, Spain, 
and Germany, it will appear that, in a period of 764 years, there were 
172 sovereigns, beings on the average, 34 in each of those conntries, 
who reigned abont 22^ years each. The most rapid succession of sov- 
ereign princes whose reigns usually terminate with their deaths is, as 
might be expected from the advanced age at which they usually at- 
tain their dignity, that of the Boman Pontiffs. From the year 1000 
to the aooession of the present pope, a period of 828 years, there have 
been 111 pontiff, exclusive of the anti-popes. This gives to each pope 
a reign of 7i years ; but if the time during which the Holy See was 
racant, in the above period, be reckoned, and which cannot be com- 
puted altogether at less than twelve years (without including the few 
days that necessarily elapsed between the death of one pope and the 
election of his successor), their reigns will scarcely average 7i years. — 
QtR Habrib Nicholases Chronology ofHut<rry, 

EBBOS IN ENGLISH OHBONOLOGY. 

From the reign of John to that of Edward VI. the several reigns 
did not commence until some act of sovereignty was performed by 
the new monarch (generally the ^'proclamation of his peace), or 
mitil he was publicly recognized by his subjects. In the case of the 
first eight kings after the Conquest their reigns did not begin until 
the coronation. Consequently sometimes several days or weeks 
elapsed between the acquisition of the inchoate right by the death or 
deposition of the former sovereign and the perfection of that right in 
the manner described. Ignorance or forgetfhlness of this fact has lead 
to errors in every table of the regnal years of the English sovereigns 
that has been printed. — SibHabbib Nicholas's Chronology qfHUtory. 

THE FIBST BAIL IN BOME. 

The first instance in which Bail was* offered and accepted in the 

•la^tUs caloaUtion, aU the kings of England since James I. of England (or YL «f 
BeodandX are indoded among the kings of Scotland : and the kings of France have beta 
tmkxatbdL as If th« Honae of Boorboa had alwajs been, de fiMto, kings since 179S. 
7* 
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annals of the Republic was in the case of OeBso, the ion of CSndmuiiiM 
accused of having murdered the brother of VoliciiiB in a dnmkea frolio ; 
when Cn3so, considering himself pr^ndged, fied into Etniria, and thin 
forfeited hU recognizances, 

NUMBEB AND DIYISIONS OF THE ENGLISH NOBIUTT. 

In England the existing dnkea, marquises and Tisoonntai amoont 
each to nearly the same number. In Scotland the visconnta equal the 
dukes in number, but the latter are nearly double the marquiaea. In 
Ireland there is but one duke. In England the marqaiaes fbmiah the 
fewest to the peerage of any rank in the nobility, as b also the oaae in 
Scotland, but in Ireland, there being but one dokedom, the title of 
marquis is more frequently met with. The reign of Qeorge m. aop- 
plied the peerage with almost the whole of the exiatiDg marqaintea, 
ten having been created in England where there remained bat one, and 
nine in Ireland where previously none had existed. In En^^and there 
are twice as many barons as earls, but the two together form inlly 
three fourths of the whole peerage. In Scotland the proportion 
is reversed, for there are twice as many earls aa barons, and the 
two combined form more than three fourths of the peerage. In 
Ireland the number is nearly alike, but there also the two oonstitnte 
three fourths of the peerage. Viscounts in England and Scotland are 
much fewer in number than in Ireland. Of the existing baronetagei 
Scotland furnishes but one sixth and Ireland about one seventh. 

Numerous as the nobility of Great Britain is, yet the entire aggre- 
gate does not comprehend more than half so many individuals as are 
included under the head of those enjoying titles ^^by courtesy,'* those 
bearing titles by right not much exceeding two thousand, while there 
are upwards of four thousand persons who ei\joy titular distinctions ci 
which usage is the only foundation and courtesy the only authority, 
which are never granted them in legal documents or in the ofScial pub- 
lications of the government, unless perhaps preceded by the qualification 
^' commonly colled.^^ The persons of whom this is true are the sons, 
daughters, and, in some coses grandchildren of peers and peeresses*^' 
Dod's Manual of Dignities, 

FEMALE SUCCESSION TO THE THBONE OF ENOLANB. 

This principle seems to have been indigenous in Britam. Tacitus 
menti()ii!< it as a peculiarity of this nation — ^' neque sexum in imperii» 
discernunt ; ^* and it is clear that the British crown was in thosMajs 
inheritable by females. The exdusion of females from the thrwie ci 
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Fnaoe bjr what is called the Salio law, is admitted to have been a 
qiecial departure from a general role. Bnt onr English annals afford 
a onrious and lamentable anomaly on the subject; for, while the 
principle of female sncoession has never been denied, it has so hap- 
pened in practice^ that from the Conquest to the accession of Marj I. 
— neariy five hundred years — ^there is not a single instance in which 
the female heir was not yiolently deprived of her regal rights, and 
generally by the next heir male. Matilda, the only sarviving child of 
Henry 1, was dispossessed by Stephen, and after his death passed 
OTer by her own son. Philippa of Clarence and her issue, heirs to 
the erown on the death of Richard 11., were excluded by the usurpa- 
tion of the next male, Henry IV. and liis descendants, which pro- 
duced those bloody and protracted struggles called, somewhat inac' 
cnrately, the contest of the Houses of Yorh and Lancaster ; for the 
Doke of York's only title was as the son of Anne, the daughter of 
Fhilippa of Clarence, Elizabeth, only surviving child of Edward IV., 
was set aside, first by the next male, her uncle, Richard III. ; and 
sobseqnently by Henry VII., who, though he was glad to repair hia 
own illegitimate title by a union with her, never acknowledged her 
separate rights, and afiected to transmit the crown to their son, 
Henry VHI., as the heir of the Lancastrian branch, though his real 
right was as the descendant, through three females and two males, of 
Lionel of Clarence. Fortunately for England, there existed, at the 
death of Edward VI., no one that could advance any claim lo the 
erown to the exclusion of heirs female ; and in the person of Mary 
was the first time brought into practice a principle which was coeval 
with the monarchy ; and the first step being thus made, the vigor, 
g^ory, and duration of Elizabeth's reign may be said to have first 
consecrated the ancient theory of the constitution. — Quarterly He- 
new, 1887. 

SUCCESSION TO THE THBONE OP FRANCIS. 

Not a little remarkable is it to observe, that from the accession of 
Louis XIV. to the present time not a single king or governor of 
France, — ^though none of them, with the exception of Louis XVIII., 
have been childless, — ^has been succeeded at his demise by his son. 
Louis XrV. survived his son, his grandson, and several of his great- 
grandchildren, and was succeeded at last by one of the younger 
ohOdren of his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy. Louis XV. survived 
his son, and was succeeded by his grandson. Louis XVI. left a son 
behmd him ; bnt that son perished in the filthy dungeon to which the 
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crnclties of the terrorists had oonfined him. The King of Rome, to 
whom Napoleon fondly hoped to bequeath the bonndksa empire he 
had won, died a colonel in the Austrian service. Louis XYIIL waa^ 
as wo have said, childless. The Dnke de Berri fell by the hand of an 
assassin in the lifetime of Charles Xt; and hb son, the Duke de 
Bordeaux, is in exile from the land which his ancestors regarded as 
their own estate. The eldest son of Louis Philippe perished by an 
untimely accident ; and his grandson and heir does not sit upon the 
throne of his grandfather. Thus, then, it appears that for upwards of 
two hundred years in no one of the dynasties to which France has 
been subjected has the son succeeded to the throne of the fiUher.— 
The Times Journal, 1856. 

THE DAUPHIN OF FBANCE 

Was the title given to the eldest son of the king of France under the 
Yolois and Bourbon dynasties. The Counts of Albon and Grenoble 
assumed the title of Counts of Vienne, of whom Guy VIIL is said to 
have been surnamed Le Dauphin, because he wore a dolphin as an 
emblem on his helmet or shield. The surname remained to hia de- 
scendants, who were styled Dauphins, and the country which they 
governed was called Dauphin^. Ilumber II., de la Tour de Pisa^ the 
last of the Dauphin dynasty, gave up his sovereignty by treaty to 
King Philippe de Valois in 1849. — (Mareri, &a) From that time 
the eldest son of the King of France has been styled Dauphin, in the 
same manner as the eldest son of the Queen of England is styled Prince 
of Wales. Siuco the dethronement of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
in ISao, the title of Dauphin has been disused. The last who bore it 
was t> 3 Duke of Angoul6nie, son of Charles X. 

CII AISLES MAKTEL. 

Tlie great battle of Tours, which was to decide whether Eorope 
should remain ChrUtian or the Cross sink under the Creeoent, was 
fought in October, 732, between the Saracens under Abderahman, and 
the Franks under Charles Martel ; when the triumph of the latter 
terminated the course of Arab conquest. "Then was Charles first 
culled by the name of Martel (a Sort of hattU-axc) ; for as the martel 
crushes iron, steel, and all other metals, even so he broke and ponnded 
his enemies and all other nations." — Chroniques de Sk i^mfi^ liU 
XV. 26. 
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ANTIQniTT OF SOAP. 

The word Soap or Sope, from tbe Greek sapa, first occurs in the 
works of Plinj and Galen. Plinj states soap to have been discovered 
by the Ganls, that it was composed of tallow and ashes, and that the 
German soap was reckoned the best. According to Sismondi a soap- 
maker was included in the retinue of Charlemagne. At Pompeii 
(overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79), a soap-boiler's 
shop, with soap in it, was discovered dnring an excavation made there 
not many years ago. — (jStarhe^s Letters from Italy.) Hence the 
manufacture of soap is of very ancient origin ; indeed Jeremiah 
figuratively mentions it — ^*' For though thou wash thee with natron, 
and take thee much sope, yet thine iniquity is marked before me.'' 
(Jer. iL 22.) 

ANTIQTjnT OP PEEFUMES. 

Pliny describes a mixture of dried flowers and spices, corresponding 
with the potrpourri, of the modem perfumer.* Frangipani Powder 
(spices, orris-root, and musk or civet) was invented by one of the ear- 
liest of the Roman nobles named Frangipani.f The Egyptian ladies 
carried a litUe pouch of odoriferous gums, as the Chinese do to the 
present day. Several passages in Exodus prove the use of perfumes 
at a Teiy early period among the Hebrews, as "sweet spices, stacte^ 
onyoha, and galbannm, with pure frankincense ; " and the ^' bdellium " 
mentioned by Moses in Genesis is a perftmiing gum resembling frank- 
incense, if not identical with it. Perfumes were also mixed with the 
oil and wax for the lamps and lights commanded to be burned in the 
house of the Lord. Galen, the celebrated physician of Pergamos, who 
lived about 1700 years ago, invented the eeratum Galeni, the cold 
cream of the present day. In southern Italy so great was the trade 
in unguents and perlumes, that the unguentarii or perfumers are said 
to have filled the great street of ancient Capua. — ^Abridged from 
Pussb's Art of Ferfumtry. 

FINE CLABET. 

A great proportion of the wine which is drunk under this denomi- 

• AmoBstlie curiosities shown st Alnwick Csstle, is a tbm tbstwas taken from an 
BgTp^ian <aatacomK It is Aill of a mlxtore of gum, resins, Ac, which evolve a pleasant 
«dor to tlM praaent daj, although prohablj dOOO yean old.~/^«se*« Ari o/PerfwJMry, 

t Mntio Frangipani was an alchemist of some repute, iKho invented a stomachic 
which he named nh»oU9y ro§-§oU$^ sun-dew. We owe the Frangf pane tart to the i 
fUostrioaa BouToe. 
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nation is nothing bnt the vin ^rdinaire^ or, at best, the secondary 
growtlis of Goscony and Goienne ; for the prime growths fidl &r short 
of the demand which prevails for these wines, not onlj in this ooontiy, 
but in England, Holland, the north of Europe, and the Eaat and Wert 
Indies. In favorable years, the produce of Lsfitte, Latonr, and ChAteu 
Marganx, sells at from 8,000 to 8,200 franos the tun, which contains Sll 
gallons ; and when they have been kept in the vaults for six years, tbs 
price is doubled ; so that even in Bordeaux a bottle of the best wins 
cannot be purchased for less than six francs. There is, however, s 
particular manufacture, called travail d VAnglaue^ which consists in 
adding to each hogshead of Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of 
Alicant of Benicarlo, half a gallon of stum wine, and sometimes a 
small quantity of Hermitage. This mixture undergoes a plight degree 
of fermentation ; and, when the whole is sufficiently fi-etted in, it is 
exported under the name of Claret 



BUSSIAN CIVILIZATION UNDEB PETEB THE GBSAT. 

It appears from the diary of General Patrick Gordon (Moscow 
1849-1851), that as early as 1651 there was a public coach runmng 
for the conveyance of passengers from Konigsberg near the present 
Bussian frontier. In 1695, the same writer mentions that he gathered 
in liiissia 8722 wagons for a campaign in the south, and at a somewhat 
earlier period wo find that as many as twenty to thirty thousand 
w^heeled vehicles could be -assembled in that country for a campaign, 
and that bridges, pontoons, and boats sufficient for a large army on a 
march of many weeks through an uninhabited country, were con- 
structed by the ordinary skill and industry of the people. In 1690 we 
find that regular post-office communications exist^ and postages 
charged by weight were established not merely witliin the Russian 
empire but with foreign countries. The remittance of money by bills 
of exchange was perfectly understood, and in common use. These 
and other facts incidentally mentioned in the above work, show tbat 
there must be much of error and exaggeration in the commonly re- 
ceived idea of the barbarous state of Russia at that period, the age 
of Peter the Great. On the contrary, it would seem that Rnaaa must 
have then been as far advanced as Scotland, Ireland, or Germany, to 
say the least, in some of the useful arts, and in the institutions which 
promote and testify civilization. At any rate, it was not all blank 
barbarism. 
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THS ZOLL-YKRSIN, 

Or Costoms' XJnioii, is a tmion of amaller states with Prnssia for the 
purpose of oostoms' uniformity, first oommenoed in 1819, hy the nnion 
of Sohwarzbarg-SondershaQsen, and which now includes Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wnrtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Oassel, Brunswick, and 
Ifeokleabiirg-Strelitz, and all intermediate principalities. For the 
purposes of trade and oostoms, these different kingdoms and princi- 
paKties act as one empire. In 1855, Anstria and the States of south- 
em Germany formed a quasi connection with the ZoU-verein, giving 
them many of its advantages. 

DEOENEBATE B0MAN8. 

**0f an those illustrious men,^' says Lord Mahon, "who have 
formed the literature, or revived the arts, of modem Italy, not one 
has been a native of Rome ; and nearly all have sprung from barbarian 
ancestry in the ancient Cisalpine Gaul. The soil, once so fertile in 
heroes, seems weary and exhausted with the number.'*-— X^<9 o/Beli- 
$ariuA, 

Guido was of Bologna, Davila of Padua, Tiraboschi of Bergamo, 
Oorreggio and Ariosto of Keggio, Bentivoglio of Ferrara, Maffei of 
Verona, Alfieri of Piedmont, Muratori of Modena, Bap^l of Urbino. 
Fra Paola, Goldoid, Titian, and Canova, were Venetians ; Petrarch, 
Gnicdardini, Maohiavel, Dante, Michael Angelo, and Boccacio, Floren- 
tines. Tasso was bom at Sorrento, but his family was from the Milan- 
ese. Deduct these, and what remains for southem Italy ? 

YOUNG GENIUS. 

Mr. Disraeli has, in his Coningsly, this striking page : " Geniusi 
when young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains of ancient and 
modam times both conquered Italy at twenty-five I Youth, extreme 
youth, overthrew the Persian empire. Don John of Austria won Le- 
panto at twenty-five-^the greatest battle of modem times ; had it not 
been for the jealousy of Philip, the next year he would have been em- 
peror of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two when he 
stQNod a victor on the plain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Cond6 
and Bocroy at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. 
Look at his captains— 4hat wonderful Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six 
when he died. Ban^ hiirmAlf^ after all his miracles, died at forty-five. 
Cortes was little more than thirty when he gazed upon the golden cu- 
polas of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all 
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Europe acknowledged the loss of the greatest oaptain and the pro- 
fuondest statesman of the age. Then there ia Nelaon, Olive; bat 
these are* warriors, and perhaps you may think there are greater 
things than war. I do not. I worship the Lord of Hosts. But take 
the most illostrious achievements of civil pmdenoe. Innocent IIL, 
the greatest of the popes, was ihe despot of Ohristendom at tlurty- 
seven. John de Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, GoiooiardiBi 
tells ns, bafSed with his craft Ferdinand of Aragon himselt He was 
pope as Leo X. at thirty-6even. Lnther robbed even him of his 
richest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatioa Loyola and John Wes- 
ley — ^they worked with young brains. Ignatius was only thirty when 
he made his pilgrimage and wrote the Spiritual Exerci»e$. Pascal 
wrote a great work at sixteen (the greatest of FrenchmenX Bnd died 
at thirty-seven. Ah, that fatal thirty-seven I which reminds me of 
Byron — greater even as a man than a writer. Was it experience that 
guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the palaces of Rome? 
Ho died at tbirty-sevcn. Hichelieu was secretary of state at thirty- 
one. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers before 
other men leave off cricket. Grotius was in practice at seventeen, 
and attorney-general at twenty-four. And Acquaviva — ^Acqnaviva 
was general of the Jesuits, ruled every cabinet in Europe, and colon- 
ized America, before he was thirty-seven. What a career I the seoret 
sway of Europe I That was indeed a position I But it is needless to 
multiply instances. The history of heroes is the history of youth." 

WHO WAS JUNIUS? 

This vexed question has called forth no less than forty works id 
England, and about one fourth part that number in the United States. 

The following persons, among others, have each, with great tena- 
city, been claimed as author of the celebrated letters, and the t^l^mt 
of quite a large number of them have been defended at great length : 
Edmund Bnrke, Home Tooko, Hugh McAuly Boyd, Gen. Lee, Lwd 
Chatham, Dr. Francis Glover, the author of Leonidas ; John Lewis de 
Solme, LL.D., Advocate; Rev. James Wilmot, D.D.; the Duke of 
Portland, Sir Philip Francis; Gibbon, the historian ; 8aett, the come- 
dian; the Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Viscount Sackrille, Gh«r!es 
Doyd, Esq. ; Daniel Wray, Earl Temple, Sir Robert Rich, Goreracr 
Pownall. 

BURIAL OF Sm JOHN MOOBK 

It has been generally supposed that the burial of ^ John Moov^ 
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who feD at the hattk of €k>niima in 1809, took plaoe dnring the night| 
an error which doubtless arose from the statement to that effect in 
Wolfe's celebrated lines. Rev. Mr. Symons, who was the clergyman 
on the occasion, states, however, in Notes and Qaeries, that the burial 
took place in the morning, in broad daylight, and that it was hurried 
in oonseqnence of the exposure to the balls of the enemy who disco- 
Tcred them. 

INTSODUCTION OF THE POTATO. 

Hie history of the Potato affords a strong illostration of the inflo* 
enoe of authority. For more than two centuries the nse of this in- 
Tahwble plant was vehemently opposed ; at last, Loois XY. wore a 
bmrah of its flowers in the midst of his conrtiers, and the consumption 
of the root became nniversal in France. 

GYPSIES. 

It seems now to be pretty generally agreed that this singular race 
originally came from India, whence they migrated at the time of the 
great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. It is calculated that there 
are five million gypsies in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The number io 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, a hundred or twow 

UNVJfiNTIOlf OF 0ASB8. 

The general opinion respecting the origin of Playing Oards is, that 
they were first made for the amusement of Charles YI. of France, at 
che time of his mental derangement, which commenced in 1892, and 
continued fbr several years. This supposition depends upon an entry 
in the aoooont-book of the treasurer of the unhappy monarch, which 
Btatee a payment of fifty-eix sols of Paris to have been made to 
Jaoqnemin Gringonnenr, painter, for three packs of cards, gilded, and 
peli^ed with divers colors, and different devices, for the diversion of 
hiamijesty. Upon tMs statement, Strutt observes : ^ If it be granted 
— and I see no reason why it ' should not— that this entry alludes to 
playing-cards, the consequences Uiat have been deduced from it do not 
neoeasarily fdlow. I mean that these cards were the first that were 
made, or that Oringonneur was the inventor of them ; it by no means 
precludes the possibility of cards having been previously used in 
France, but simply states that those made by him were gilt and diver- 
sified with devices in variegated colors, the better to amuse the unfor* 
tmiato monarch. 
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'^ Some, allowing that Gringonneiir wu the first maker of jdayiag 
cards, place the invention in the reign of Oharlea V., npon the mkbuw- 
ity of Jean de Saintre, who was page to that monarch, and who tin 
mentions card-playing in his chronicle : ' £t Tona qui htm noyMni, 
joaenz de cartes et de dis, — ^And jon who are oontentiona, playen M 
cards and at dice.' This wonld he sufficient eyidence " (adds StnitQ 
for the existence of cards before the accession of Charles VL to tin 
throne of Franco, if it conld be proved that the page did not snrrin 
his master ; but, on the other hand, if he did, they may eqnaDy be 
applied to the amosements of the preceding reign." This poeitioii re- 
ceives some support from a passage discovered in an old manuserqil 
copy of the romance of Benard U Contre fait, where it appears tint 
cords were known in France about 1840. They were, probsUy, 
known in Spain as early as in France ; for, in 1887, John L, king d 
Oastlle, issued an edict against card-playing in his dorniniona. Baroa 
Heinckon claims their invention for Germany, where he states them 
to have been known as early as the year 1376. And an English author 
produces a passage cited from a wardrobe account of 1877, the nzth 
year of Edward!., which mentions a gome entitled '*the four kings;** 
and hence he reasonably coDJcetures that the use of playing-cards wai 
then known in England. 

It is the opinion of several learned writers well acquainted with 
Asiatic history, that cards were used in the East long before they 
found thoir way into Europe. If this i>08ition bo granted, when we 
recollect that Edward I., before his accession to the throne, rended 
nearly five years in Syria, 1^ may reasonably be supposed to have 
learned the game of ^^ the four kings " in that country, and introduced 
it at court upon his return to England. 

An argument ogiunst the great antiquity of playing-cards is drawa 
from the want of paper for tlieir fabrication ; paper made with Unen 
rags uotluiving been produced. in Europe before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Hero, however, it is presupposed that cards could 
not possibly be made with any other material, which is bj no means 
certain. 

THE JACOBIN CLUB. 

Tlio origin, history, and organization of this famous dnb, which lias 
exerted bo ])owerful an inflnenco upon the history of France and En- 
rope, and which has given a new word to almost every language of 
the civilized world, are very little understood, as in no history in the 
English language ore they to be found correctly defied. 

Clubs seem to have been established in France in imitation of tiia 
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«« Oommittees'' of onr own ReTolntioiL The first societj which took 
the name of a dab arose at Paris in 1782, and owed its origin to a 
trivial occorrenoe. The Doke of Orleans, then Dnke of Ghartres, ont 
down most of the trees in the Palais Boyal in order to make room for 
ahopa, 80 that a crowd of idlers, who had been accustomed to meet 
beneath them, were driven to seek another place of meeting, and 
fimnd it in certain rooms of the same Palais Royal, where the police 
allowed them to assemble on the express condition that they shonld 
not diflCQSS politics nor religion. Thus was fomided the Club Politiq^ 
aa it waanamed, lucu» a nan luomdo. It soon led, both in Paris and 
in the province to numerous mmilar associations, which, however, 
did not always observe the order not to discuss politics ; and among 
oHmtb we find mention made in 1785 of a Club des Amerieains, whose 
members called themselves puristei liberaum. These dabs, however, 
were strictly confined to the upper classes, and were in many respects 
not nnlike the English dabs of the present day. On the meeting of 
the Etata 6^6raux at Versailles, the deputies from Brittany, influenced 
probaUy by the peculiar condition of that province, formed the Club 
Breton, which was destined to become the world-renownod Jacobin 
dob, and to exercise for some years an almost unlimited despotism 
over France. The first idea of the Club Breton proceeded from no less 
a personage than Mirabeau, but its founder was Chapelier, a yoxmg 
advocate from Rennes, at whose instance the forty-four deputies from 
Brittany opened their Olub in rooms at No. 86 Avenue St Cloud, at 
Venaillea, during the month of May, 1789. Its original object was 
merely the preliminary discussion of the questions which fi^)m time to 
time aaroee in the States-General, and the advantages of this course, as 
at once manifested in the correct information and sound judgment of 
the Breton deputies in that body, soon led to a desire among the depu- 
tiea of other provinces to Join in its deliberations, which was readily 
alknred, without any formalitiee. Among its members, who after- 
warda beoome prominent, were the Abb6 Sidyes, the brothers Lameth, 
Baraave, Bobeeperre, and others. As early as June 22, it contained 
as many as one hundred and fifty members, but from that time till its 
removal to Paris there are no data for determining their number, 
though it was largdy increased. Soon, a certain formality began to 
be obaerved at ita meetings, but for a considerable time no records 
were kept The prevuling sentiment of the Club was originally by 
DQ meana hostile to the king, though it soon became so ^n some degree, 
after a profier of its services had been rejected by the ministers. Be* 
pnliod^ xidloiiled, and miarepreaented by the coort, the Club Breton 
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began to assame a dedded position, to open a oarreapoidenoe widi flu 
proviocea, and, in Brittanj at least^ to enooorage the fonnalioA of 
similar associations, in which we may detect the fint tnoee of tkit 
grand system of affiliated societies, which oonatitated the greet sovnt 
of the power of the Jacobin Glab. The Glub BreUm, howeTer, edhend 
in general to its original object of the preliminary diamia^ffn of Jh- 
portant questions, though it sometimee originated measnree — es tkt 
abolition of feudal rights, decreed August 4, 1789 — and its ^nfl^ffa^^n 
extended itself more and more, though, as its meetings were not public^ 
its proceedings were not published, and'its members were ezdnsivdtf 
deputies, it did not come in contact with the people, and its ^f»!P»Mw 
witli thoni was therefore very limited. 

On Oct. 19, 1789, the Assembly transferred its sessioiis to Faria^ and 
the Club Breton naturally followed its example, procming a place of 
meeting near that of the Assembly, — which was at what is now tbi 
corner of the Rue Castiglione and the Rue de Rivoli, — in the OoiiTQHt ol 
the Jacobins in the Rue St. Honore, whence it afterwards reocdved and 
adopted the name of the Jacobin Glub. As it had ceased to be cook 
posed exclusiyely of deputies from a single province, it was natural 
that its original name of Club Breton should no longer be considered 
appropriate, and it was changed to that of SoeieU de$ AmU de la Om»- 
stUutioTij for the names of Jacobins and Jacobin Club date from a 
later period, and, like so many other party names, 4U^ said to hMTe 
been at lirst dcrisiycly applied by their opponents, thon^ they seem 
to have been readily adopted by the members, and were in general 
use as early as the beginning of the year 1790. The other was, bow- 
ever, retained as the official name till a much later period, namely, till 
September 21, 1792, when the Jacobins, having ceased to pretend to 
core for the constitution, thought proper to change the name to 
Soeiete des Jacobins, Amis de V Egalite ctde la LibertL Ab in the 
Club Breton, deputies alone could at first be members ; but soon, in 
order to increase the intellectual power and influence of the society, 
])olitical writers who had distinguished themselyee by thdr neeftd 
works were admitted, though the number of these ^aa limited to two 
hundred, who must be residents of Paris ; and such was the care par- 
sued in the selection, that it was two months before the number wai 
complete. The election of members of the Club took place at fint on 
nomination by two members, but afterwards, in the C4ue of thoee not 
deputies, five and six were required, who guaranteed the political and 
moral character of the candidate, and then, if the committee found 
nothing against him, ho was balloted for by the dub. All nomloa* 
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tioDB were in writing, and signed bj at least one member of the com- 
mittee. The names of those nominated remained dming two meetings 
posted on a list, with the names of those proposing them. A person 
once r^ected ooold not ordinarily be proposed again within a month. 
Members coold be expelled bj a m^ority, one reason for expulsion 
being non-attendanoe at meetings for a month. All members mnst be 
at least twenty-one years of age. 

The number of deputies who became members soon increased to 
foai hondredf and, after the number of two hundred non-deputies was 
filled np the limitations on their admission were removed. The Club 
soon grew so large that it removed into the Church of the Jacobins, 
which was somewhat elaborately fitted up for its reception. 

At each end of the room were two very large galleries for speo- 
tators, one over the other, the lower one being intended for women 
and the npper for men. On the front of these galleries was the motto 
of the Clnb, Vivre libre 9U maurier. The hall was always brilliantly 
lighted, and it never was the case that the members were dirty, tat- 
tered persona. The members were always well dressed, and Robes- 
pierre is spoken of as maintaining a striking elegance in his attire at 
the meetings of the Club, for which he was accustomed to prepare 
himself ** with as much care as a lady for a balL" The rabble never 
were members of the Jacobin Club itself. They found places of meet- 
ing in numerous societies patronized and countenanced, it is true, by 
the Jacobin Club, and some of them meeting in the same building, but 
never having an^ recognized official connection with it. The members 
of the Jacobin Club usually sat with their hats on, but spoke always 
with nnoovered heads. The ordinary meetings were held four times 
a week, (though atone time they seem to have been held every day that 
the Assembly did not sit, except Sundays and feast days,) from six 
o'elock till ten in the evening ; but extraordinary meetings were some- 
timea convened, and at times the Clab declared itself en permaTieneey 
and aat through day and night Every meeting was opened by the 
reading of the journal of the preceding one. The ordinary mode of 
voting was by rising-and sitting. The officers were all members of the 
Clob, serving without pay, and elected at regular intervals, the Presi- 
deot bmng chosen at first once a month, bat afterwards every fortnight 

The expedKs of the Club for rent, light, correspondence, &c, we)*e 
oonaderable, and continually on the increase. Every member, there- 
fore, paid 86 livres (about $7.20) a year, but how small a portion of 
the actual expense% this sum would meet may be inferred from the 
fKt^ that in 1791 the dishnrsements were 47,000 livres for printing, 
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and 40,000 for postage. The precise number of members in that jev 
docs Dot appear, but in the first half of the year 1792 the average nm- 
ber of members was 8,500, who would therefore have paid 126,000 
livres, a sum which could by no means have Bofficed for the or^aarj 
and obvious expenses of the Club, and, moreover, by tliat time the » 
cret expenses had grown to be quite large. There was for a consider 
able period great difficulty in ascertaining from what source the Jaeo- 
bins drew the money to supply this deficiency. There seems now ic 
be no doubt that this money was derived from counterfeit amignaU, 
made in the prisons of Paris, and put into ourculation by the foUowen 
of the Club. 

As for the relations of the public to the dnb, tlie people wen 
at first entirely shut out from all participation in its proceefiiigs» 
because its meetings were not open, and only a small number eould 
be daily admitted by the cards of admission. This naturally caused ' 
considerable dissatisfaction both within and without the Club; hot 
after the removal to the church the galleries, which would contdn 
1,600 persons, were constantly crowded ; being often filled four houn 
before the meeting opened. They soon became the meeting^plaoe of 
large numbers of the lower classes, who were ready to sei've any one 
who could work upon the senses or tlie imaginations of the masses hj 
good money or poor rhetoric. 

Tho fame of the Club could not long be confined to Fans; 
and, within a month after tho transfer of the Club Breton to 
the capital, deputies arrived from many of the provinces, who were 
presented to tho Club, and cxpresse<l a desire to establish in the 
principal provincial towns similar societies, which should wi^infann a 
close connection with the mother society at Paris, by constant corres- 
pondence. The idea of thus making the mother society the central pomt 
for a whole family of similar associations, which should be graduallT 
cxtciuled over all France, found great favor both in Paris and in the 
provinces, and was carried into execution with extraordinary rapiditr. 
The system was originally digested and arranged by Adrien Dnport, 
one of the " triumvirate," who possessed a rare talent for organization. 
The oldest list of the sociefh affiliees^ as they were called, dates from 
November, 1790, and contains the names of but 121 places where th«y 
had been organized, though there is reason to suppose that as manvss 
152 societies actually existed at that time. This, however, was onlv a 
beginning. At the period of tho separation of the FeuiUans, in July, 
1791, the number of afliliated societies was 400, and was soon increased 
to 1,000, which seems to have been tho highest number attainad ; ftr 
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in April, 1792, 760 only are enumerated, of which not more than 400 
kept up a regular correspondence with Uie mother clnb. But all the 
eocietieft formed in the proTinces, on the model of the Jacobin Club, 
did not become afEUiated with it. Many remained independent At 
various periods of its existence the Club took different means for giving 
publicity to'its proceedings, principally by newspapers conducted under 
its anapioes. The Jacobins in theory, though not. always in practice, 
violently opposed duelling, because it was an '^ aristocratic vice,^' ^ a 
alill remaining root of the tree of feudalism.'' 

The Jacobins published their first declaration of principles on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1790, and without giving an analysis of its contents, we may 
remark, that it cannot be too often called to mind that the Jacobins, 
though always constituting the progressive party, — La Jeune Frcmee^ 
it would be called nowadays, — ^yet, during theur earlier history, en- 
tertained opinions which were very moderate in comparison with 
their later creed ; that they even inculcated ^^ respect for and submis- 
aaoa to the powers which the Constitution may call into being,'' and 
that, though there were from the outset a few very radical persons 
among them, the development of their principles was gradual. They 
did not, as some writers seem to imagine, spring into existence mon» 
aten of vice and cruelty. Upon every subject they had fixed and de- 
cided opinions, and it was ordinarily their union and decision which 
gave them the victory over their opponents, who were always waver- 
ing and undecided. 

At various periods there were secessions from the Jacobin Club, 
and foundations by the seceders of new clubs, which had more or less 
Buccesa and duration, and on at least one occasion such a secession 
geemed to endanger the very existence of the Jacobin Club. The 
great increase of the radical element had so alarmed many of its mem* 
ben, that we find it stated that in the spring of 1791 but fifty deputies 
to the Assembly were in the habit of attending its meetings, and on 
July 16 of that year occurred the separation of the Feuillans, which 
oeuiy inflicted a death-blow upon the Jacobins, for at first the Feuil- 
lans were much their superiors both in numbers and in influence. 
Of the 2,400 members of the Jacobin Club, 1,800 withdrew from its 
meetings, and one-third of the latter at once Joined the Feuillans, 
while many others soon followed their example. Only 600 therefore 
remained with the Jacobins, and even this number was diminished ^ 
the thorough ** puriflcation " of the Club, which was at once com- 
menced. Still, in spite of this state of things, superior skill and de- 
i aoon gave the Jacobins the upper hand, as was especially mani- 
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fest in the case of the afiSliated sooietiefl, for, of the 400 then ezis^ng^ 
100 had declared nnconditionallj in fayor of the Jaoobins by the 
middle of Augost, while the pest remained in oorreepondenoe with 
them, but strongly urged a reunion with the Fenillans. B j the end 
of September, most of the old provincial sodeties had joined the 
Jaoobins, while all the new ones seem to have done so, more than six 
hundred in all joining them in August and September, and only four 
joining the Fenillans. In the Assembly the Jacobins were kmger in 
the minority, though they finally gained the superiority there also. 
The Fenillans, however, used their power while they retained it to 
enact a dub law, which was passed on the 29th of September, 1791, 
singularly enough upon the proposition of OhapeHer, the original 
founder of the Olub Breton, the increasing radicalism of the Olnb 
having forced from it most of its original members, though wnne 
afterwards rejoined it. If this law, which prednded any club from 
acting publidy as a body in any way, had ever been enforced, it 
would have proved a severe blow to the Jacobin Olub ; but its en- 
forcement seems never to have been even attempted. The funous 
contest between the Jacobins p<ir excellence and the Girondists dis- 
tracted the Club for a long time, but was of course finally terminated 
on the arrest of the Girondists in June, 1793, and their execution in 
the following October. 

After the imprisonment of the Girondists, the Jacobins had all the 
power of the state in their hands ; but now a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, though it was not one which ought to have been unexpected. 
Up to this time the Jacobins had been the radicals, and all their vic- 
tories had been over those of more moderate views than their own, 
but now a party arose determined to out-Jacobin the Jacobins. They 
were called the Enragh^ or, from the name of their leader, the He- 
bertists. They made a struggle worthy of a better cause, but were 
finally overpowered and executed on March 24 ; and ten days later, 
the Dantonists, whose Aiews were more moderate than those of the 
Jacobins, and who had just assisted the latter in their defeat of the 
Hebertists, were in turn compelled to mount the scaffold. Robes- 
pierre was now all-powerful, a dictator in every thing but the name. 
He, however, did not possess talents adapted to the emergency, and 
the events of the 9th Thermidor, or July 27, 1794, put an end at once 
ti^is power and his life. After the fall of Robespierre, the total de- 
struction of the Jacobin Club would have been no difficult matter, if 
indeed it would not have died of itself if it had been left alone. But 
the victors desired to avail themsdves of its preetige^ and to use it fi»r 
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their own pnrpoeefl. It was, however, in their hands, only the sceptre 
of the mighty monarch whom his servants had murdered to possess 
themselves of his power. The strong arm which had hitherto held it 
vaa wantiDg. A contest at once sprang up between the Jacobins and 
the Thennidorists, which resulted in the expulsion of the latter from 
the Clnb. They however determined to avenge themselves by dooming 
the Ghib itself to destruction ; and they found no great difficulty in 
aecoanpiHshing this, for all parties were willing to unite to bring about 
the nun of a oommon enemy, and the feeling of the populace in par- 
tienkr hed, from yarious causes, gradually become exceedingly hos- 
tile. It WM the dnb law of October 16, 1794, which gave the death- 
blow to the Jacobin Clnb. That law forbade all affiliation and cor- 
l esj w ndence between the societies under a common name, and obliged 
evflffj society to present to the police a list of its members, with their 
•fss^ hirthplaoes, occupations, and residences past and present, as well 
m the periods of their admission into the society. The Jacobin Club 
complied with this law, but still sought to maintain its stand. It was, 
however, in vain. On Nov. 9 the people stormed its place of sitting, 
bot were driven back. The attack was renewed more pertinaciously 
two days after, while a proposition was pending in the Convention, 
for the temporary closing of the Clnb ; but it was again repulsed, 
leaving the hall filled with the stones hurled by the populace. Then, as 
the membera were gradually slinking away, Caraffa rose and said : 
^* The body of Lepelleder, murdered by the Aristocrats, was exhibited to 
the people. Marat was borne about with his bloody wounds by the 
CordelierB in order to excite the people. I therefore propose, that all 
the stones which have been hurled against the friends of equality be 
gathered np and placed upon the president's table, and be exhibited to 
the people at the be^nning of every meeting/' This ludicrous proposal, . 
loudly applaaded by the few persons present, was the last act of the 
"Society of the Friends of Freedom and Equality in the former Jacobin 
OoQ vent at Paris." One by one the most intrepid Jacobins left the hall, 
and at three o'clock in ths morning the doors of the deserted hall were 
lo^ed and sealed by command of the committee. An attempt was 
made by ft few members to assemble elsewhere, but it was abortive, and 
thus died the Jacobin Club on Nov. 11, 1794, in the sixth year of its 
existence. The building in which it held its sittings was destroyed in 
1795. It stood on the site of the present Marcho St. UonorL^Editora. 

THE SEYEN HILLS OF BOMB 

Form a river-bank of moderate elevation. From the OapitoltM oii th% 
8 
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north, which comes within three hundred yards of the Tiber, to the 
Aventine on the south, which falls almost directly into it, these hilla 
form a segment of considerably more than half a circle. Tlie Quirinal^ 
the Viminal, EsquUine^ and the Cmlian^ which lie more iolahd, are 
all tongues of land projecting from the common ridge which bonnds 
the valley, and which slopes away on the farther side insensibly into 
the Oampagna. Arnold compares these projecting tonguee of hill to 
the fingers of an open hand, the knuckles representing the ridge from 
which they spring, and the back of the hand the gentle slope outwards. 
The Capitoline and Aventine stand apart as sentinels to goard the 
stream ; and between them, in the centre of the whole group, lies the 
sequestered PoZa^in^ closely embraced by three connected valleys. 
The heights of these hills, level or nearly so at their summits, hardly 
any where exceed 150 feet from the level of the Tiber. The Palatine 
is a trapezium, two sides of which are about 800, and the other two 
* about 400 yards in length. It may be compared in size and shape 
with the block of buildings enclosing Hanover Square, between Ox- 
ford-street and Conduit-street, in London. The Aventine, less re- 
gularly shaped, is about equal in dimensions ; the Capitoline, with its 
two summits and saddle between them, is the smallest of the Seven 
Hills, and does not much exceed 850 yards in length by 100 in 
breadth. Of the other eminences, which have few distinct features, 
and are in fact merely undulations of a simple hill, the Yiminal is the 
smallest and best defended ; the Esquilino and the Codlian extend over 
considerable spaces. These two latter, and the Quirinal, have each 
more than one knoll, to which at an early period distinct names were 
assigned, but which were lost to view and recollection when covered 
with the buildings of the city. 

The Palatine was traditionally the cradle of the Roman state: 
the founders of Rome were a band of brigands and outlaws ; and none 
of the Seven Hills was so well calculated for the retreat of those 
^^ wolves of Italy '* as the scarped summit of the Palatine encompassed 
by marsh and jungle. But the Roman hills form an isolated duster 
in the centre of a wide extended plain; and it is probable that more 
than one of them was seized from an early period for the fastness of 
the tribes which roamed over the Campagna. 

A bird's-eye view of Rome may be thus obtained. The Janiculan 
hill rises nearly 100 feet above the highest elevation on the left bank; 
and from its arx, on the site of the gate of San Pancrazio, the Seven 
Hills lie expanded to the view in their full dimensions. " From this 
pomif'*'' says Martial, many centuries later, '^you might behold the 
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Beven lordlj monnts, and measure the entire size of Rome." — Abridged 
from the Quarterly Beview^ No. 198. 



THE BESULT OF THE AMERICAN WAE WITH QBEAT BRITAIN 
FORETOLD. 

*'I prophesied," said Oolonel Barr6, ^^on passing the Stamp Act| 
In 1766, what woold happen thereon ; and I now, in Maroh 1769, 1 
DOW fear I can prophesy farther troubles ; that if the whole people 
are made desperate, finding no remedy from parliament, the whole 
eontment will be in arms immediately, and perhaps these pr<mnee$ 
Utit to England for ever.^^ This was in March 1769, and certainly a 
Tery remarkable prediction. — ^Pbofissob Smtth's Lectures on Modem 
Hiaiory. 

OLD ENGLISH LAW AGAINST BE0QAB8. 

For an able-bodied man to be caught a third time begging was held 
a crime deserving death, and the sentence was intended on fit occa- 
sions to be executed. The poor man^s advantages, which I have esti- 
mated at so high a rate, were not purchased without drawbacks. He 
mi^t not change his master at his will, or wander from place to place. 
He might not keep his children at home unless he could answer for 
their time. If out of employment, preferring to be idle, he might be 
demanded for work by any master of the ** craft " to which he be- 
longed, and compelled to work whether he would or no. K caught 
begg^g once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was whipx>ed at the 
cartas talL K caught a second time, his ear was slit, or bored through 
with ft hot iron. If caught a third time, being thereby proved to be 
€si no use upon this earth, but to live upon it only to his own hurt 
and to that of others, he suffered death as a felon. So the law of 
Eng^d remained for Mxty years. First drawn by Henry, it con- 
tinned unrepealed through the reigns of Edward and of Mary, sub- 
riflting, therefore, with the deliberate approval of both the great par- 
ties between whom the country was divided. Reconsidered under 
Elizabeth, the same law was again formally passed ; and it was there- 
fore the expressed conviction of the English nation that it was better 
for a man not to live at all than to live a profitless and worthless life. 
The yagabond was a sore spot upon the commonwealth, to bo healed 
by wholesome discipline, if the gangrene was not incurable ; to be cut 
away with the knife, if the milder treatment of the cart-whip failed 
to be of inrc^ttf— Fbotjdb's Eietory qf England. 
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WHO WEBB THE STBUBCAKS t 

The Etruscans, long before the period in which the fbundatioii of 
Rome is placed, fioorished — a rich, comnlercia], and hi^j onltivated 
people. The earliest institutions of Borne were Etmsoan. Etmria 
was the parent of her reli^on ; thenqe were derived the principlee of 
her primitive oonstitntion and government The Tarqnins were an 
Etruscan family, and we are almost tempted to believe Rome herself 
an Etmscan city. After the utter downfall of Etruscan independence, 
the religious rites and ceremonies of Etruria, her emblems of powers— 
the liotors, the fisisces, and the cumle chair — ^remained witnesses of her 
former influence ; the reputation of her augurs and diviners subosted 
until the first ages of the empire ; and the noble youth of Rome re- 
ceived the first lessons of science and learning in Etruscan seminaries, 
until the philosophy of Greece prevailed, and the colleges of Etmria 
were deserted for the groves of Academe. 

Etruria has left but few materials from which to trace her history. 
There are architectural fragments, but the name and memory of their 
builders are gone. There is a language in which we find inscriptions. 
They are legible, for the character is like the ancient Greek or Phoe- 
nician. We can trace the letters and form of words, but their mean- 
ing is bidden. They are more unintelligible than the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. Two words alone have as yet been interpreted : bxl ayxil, 
*^ years lived." The sentence seems an epitome of our Etmsoan his- 
tory. But one class of remains is rich in information. The funeral 
monuments of Etruria show us their mode of life. They perpetuated 
it in their graves. There we can read largely of their customs, and 
habits, and manners. The contents of these tombs tell us of their 
widely-extended trade and commerce. They enclose the products of 
Greece and Egj-pt, and even of Persia and India. — Nifrth BrUith £»- 
f>iew^ No. 6. 

WAS TIIE DUKE OF CLABENCE DROWNED IN tfALMSETf ^ 

Foremost among the "childish improbabilities" of the time of 
Richard of Gloucester may be placed the popular report in Fabyan 
and Hall, that Clarence was drowned by Gloucester in a butt of 
malmsey wine, in tlie Tower of London, Feb. 18, 1478. First, Sir 
Thomas More insinuates that Gloucester's efforts to save Clarence were 
fable ; next Lord Bacon accuses him of contriving his brother's death ; 
and Shakspeare characterizes him as the associate of the murderers ; 
while Sandford makes him the actual murderer. But no contempo- 
f^OTf record exists of the drowning, or of Gloucester's participation in 
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the ezecntioiL It is oonjectnred that Clarence was sentenced to be 
poisoned, and that the fatal drag may have been conyeyed to hira in 
'* malvoesie," or malmsey, then a favorite wine. All that is positively 
known is simply that he was pat to death ^^ secretly within the 
Tower." — Ohraniele of Croylcmd. 

Dr. lingard says : ** The manner of his death has never been as- 
certained ; bat a ally report was cironlated that he had been drowned 
in a batt of malmsey wine ; " which tale Bayley {HUt Tower) thinks 
owes its origin to the Dake's great partiality for that liqaor. Hence 
. * IfwidTfn Clarence In a malznsej-batt."— Xoref Byron, 

THE TRUE BOMANCE OP « KENILWORTH." 

The nnfortonate Aime Dudley (for so she subscribes herself in the 
Harleian MS., 4712), the first wife of Lord Bobert Dudley, Queen Eliza- 
beth's fayorite, and, after Anne's death. Earl of Leicester, was daugh- 
ter of Sir John Bobsart. Her marriage took place June 4, 1550, the 
day following that on which her Lord's eldest brother had been united 
to a daughter of the Duke of Somerset ; and the event is thus re- 
corded by King Edward, in his Diary : ^'4. S. Bobert dudeley, third 
aonne to th' erle of warwic, married S. John Bobsartes daughter ; ailer 
which manage ther were certain gentlemen that did strive who should 
fizBt take away a gose's heade which was hanged alive on tow crose 
postes." Soon after the accesaon of Elizabeth, when Dudley's am- 
bitions views of a royal alliance had opened upon him, his countess 
mysteriously died at the retired mansion of Cumnor, near Abingdon, 
Sept 8, 1660 ; and although the mode of her death is imperfectly as- 
certained (her body was thrown down stairs as a blind), there appears 
£tf greater foundation for 'supposing the earl guilty of her murder than 
nsoally belongs to such rumors ; all her other attendants being absent 
at Abingdon iair, except Sir Bichard Vemey and his man. The cir- 
» eomstancee, distorted by gross anachronisms, have been woven by Sir 
Walter Scott into his delightfal romance of JTenihoorth, 

THX YBSSEL IH WHICH WILLIAM m. GAMS TO ENGLAND. 
This celebrated craft, according to the most reliable accounts, was 
built on the Thames in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
and was afterwards purchased by the Prince of Orange, or his ad- 
herents, and was selected by the prince to convey himself and suite 
to England ; and he bestowed upon her the name of The JPrineem 
Mory^ in honor of his illostrioos consort, the daoght^ of JifiXi«& \L 
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Daring the whole of William's reign, the ship held a place of honor 
as one of the rojal yachts, having heen regnlarly used as the pleaanre* 
yacht of Qaeen Anne. The vessel came into the posseenon oi King 
George I., hy whose order she ceased to form part of the royal estab- 
lishment About the middle of the last oentory she was sold to the 
Messrs. Walters, of London, from whom she received the name of the 
Bet9y Oairni^ in honor, we are told, of some West Indian lady of that 
name. After being long employed in the West Indian trade, she was 
diq>osed of, and converted into a collier, and employed between New- 
castle and London. She was aferwards {eirca 1825) again sold, and 
finally, on the 17th of February 1827, while pursuing her voyage from 
Shields to Hamburg, with a cargo of coals, she struck upon the '^ Black 
Middens," a dangerous reef of rooks north of the mouth of the Tyne, 
and in a few days afterwards became a total wreck. She had been 
regarded with an almost superstitious feeling of interest and venera- 
tion ; and a ^' ihemorable prophecy " was sud to be assodated with 
her fortunes, viz., *' that the Catholics would never get the better 
while the Betsy Cairns was afloat." The remnant of her original 
timbering was extremely fine. There was a profusion of rich and 
elaborate oak-carvings, the color of the wood, from age and exposure, 
closely resembling that of ebony. Snuff-boxes and souvenirs of various 
kinds were made of the wood, and brought exorbitant prices. Each 
of the members of the then corporation* of Newcastle was presented 
with one of these boxes of old British oak. — ^Dr. Lushington has re- 
cently-stated in court that he was, early in his professional career, con- 
cerned in some litigation about this vessel. 

HI8T0BT OF THE HOLT CBOSS. 

In the reign of the Emperor Constantine the Great, his mother 
Helena, when almost an octogenarian, undertook a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, in search of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Gross on which Jesof 
Christ had suffered. A vision, or perhaps dream, disclosed the place 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; the three crosses were found buried near it, 
and that of the Saviour is said to have been distinguished fixmi-the 
othci? by itt healing powers on the sick, and even restoring a corpse 
to life. The spot was inmiediately consecrated by a church, called the 
New Jerusalem ; and of such magnificence, that the celebrated Eusebius 

. regarded it as the fulfilment of the prophecies in the Scriptures for 
a city of that name. A verse of the sibyl was also remembered or 
composed, which, like all predictions after the event, tallied in a 

forpriuDg manner with the obtjeot it so happily revealed. 
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Hie greater ahare of l^e Gro6B was left at Jerusalem, fiet in a case 
of rilrer ; and the remainder was sent to Constantine, who, in hopes 
of secoring the prosperity and duration of his empire, enclosed it 
within his own statne on the Byzantine Forum. The pilgrims also, 
who thronged to Jerusalem during a long course of years, often ob- 
tained a amaQ fragment of the Cross for themselves; so that at length, 
aecor^ng to the strong expression of St. Cyril, the whole earth was 
fiDed with this sacred wood. Even at present there is scarcely a Ro- 
man Oatholic cathedral which does not display some pretended pieces 
<^ this relio ; and it has been computed, with some exaggeration, that 
were they all collected together, they might prove sufficient for build- 
ing a ahip of the line. To account for this extraordinary diffusion of 
so limited a quantity, 8t Cyril has asserted its preternatural growth 
and vegetation, which he ingeniously compares to the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. 

iVom fbis period the history of the holy Cross may be clearly 
traced through the twelve jsucceeding centuries. In spite of its fre- 
qncnt partitions, say the monkish writers, the Cross remained undi- 
minished at Jerusalem until the year 614, when that city was be- 
neged and taken by the Persians, who removed the relio to Persia, 
where it continued fourteen years, until the victories of the Emperor 
Heracliofl, who restored it to its former station on Mount Calvary; 
the emperor laying aside his diadem and purple, and bearing the Cross 
on his own shoulders towards the Holy Sepulchre. An officer was 
then apx>ointed to its peculiar care, with the title of Staurophulax ; 
and the anniversary of this event, the 14th of September, is still cele- 
brated in the Greek Church as a festival, under the name of the Exal- 
tation of the Cross. 

Only eight years afterwards (A. D. 636), an army of Arabs, prose- 
lytes of Mahomet, invaded Palestine ; the imperial forces were routed 
at Termnck, and Herachus, downcast and dismayed, returned to Con- 
stantinople, hearing with him the invaluable fragment, whose alleged 
miraoaloas powers were never exerted for its own protection. It was, 
however, preserved at Constantinople with the utmost veneration in 
the chnrch of St Sophia, and the honors paid to it are attested by the 
fkther of English historians, Bede. Never but on the three solemn 
festivals of the year was its costly case unclosed ; when a grateful 
odor pervaded the whole church, and a fluid resembling oil distilled 
iW>m the knots in the wood, of which the least drop was thought suf- 
ficient to cure the most inveterate disease. 

In the year 1078 the holy Cross recommenced its travels. During 
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the tumultuons depoation of Michael Vll., a wealth j citizen of Amalll 
eeoored the Cross in its golden case set with jewelSi and offered the 
relic at the shrine of St Benedict, at Casinom. We next traoe the 
Cross to Palestine, where the Crusaders hore it in the van of thdr 
armies when marching against the Mussnlmen ; during one of their 
battles with Saladin, the sacred relic was broken, and one-half of it 
was captured by the enemy, and most probably destroyed.* The re- 
maining fragment, early in the thirteenth century, took the field with 
the King of Hungary and the Duke of Austria; from whom it passed 
into the hands of their brother-crusaders, the Latin sovereigns of Con- 
stantinople ; but it was not receiyed with its ancient share of Tcnera- 
tion — a new Crown of Thorns, alleged to be that of the Passion, held 
at this period a far higher rank with the public. 

In the year 1238, the pressure of poverty and impending rain com- 
pelled the Emperor Baldwin IT. to sell what the piety of Lonia, King of 
Frnnce, induced him as eagerly to purchase. A very con^derable sum 
was given in exchange for the holy wood : and on its arrival in Paris, 
it was deposited by King Louis in a chapel which he built on this oc- 
casion .f There the Cross remained for above three hundred years, 
imtil May 20, 1576, it disappeared from its station : the robber could 
not be traced, nor the spoil recovered, when it was reported that Henry 
II. had secretly sold it to the Venetians ; and to appease the angry 
murmurs of his subjects, Uenry, the next year, on £aster-day, an- 
nounced that a new Cross had been prepared for their consolation, of 
the same shape, size, and appearance as the stolen relic, and asserted 
that in Divine powers, or claim to religious worship, it was but little 
inferior to its model; and " the people of Paris," says Estoile, an eye* 
witness of this transaction, " being very devout, and easy of faith 
on such subjects, gratefully hailed tlie restoration of some tangible 
and immediate object for their prayers." Of the original fragment no 
further trace has been found. 

It should be added, that Constantino the Great obtained, at the 
same time with the Cross, the pretended nails of the Passion. He 
melted part of them into a helmet for himself: and the other part was 
converted into a bridle for his horse, in supposed obedience to a pro- 
l)hotic text of Zechariah : " In that day shall there be upon tlie bells 
(bridles) of the horses, holiness unto the Lord" (Zech. xiv. 20). Yet, 
thougli the helmet alone might appear to have required all the nails 

* There Is some account of its recovery by a Genoese, but It U doodad with nUndM; 
Imj walked over the sea as over dry land, Ac See M^ratoH. 
t ThU betaUtm odifico (Saint Chap«U«> waa restored In 186C 
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which oonld posably be employed in a cracifixion, it is not nnnsnal in 
southern Eoit^ to meet with fragments of old iron for which the 
Mme sacred origin is claimed. All the nails from the time of Con- 
stantine are rejected as spifrions by Cardinal Baronios; yet Pope' 
Innocent YI. expressed his belief in their anthenticity. One of the 
naOs is stated to have been nsed in the Iron Crown of Lombardy. 

BHAXBPEABF8 FLAT OF HENBY Y. 

The extraordinary confusion of place and .time pervading the Sec- 
ond Part of Sjng Henry IV., is very noteworthy. News of the over- 
throw of Archbishop Scrope is brought to London on the very day on 
which Henry IV. nckens and dies ; whereas that king was himself in 
person in the north, and insisted upon the execution of the archbishop. 
Just eight years before. The archbishop was beheaded on Whit-Mon- 
day (June 8), in the year 1405. Henry lY. died March 20, 1413. 
And, instead of Henry, the prince, being either at Windsor, hunting, 
or in London with Poins and others, his continual followers, when his 
lather was depressed and perplexed by the rebellion in the north, he 
waa doing his duty well, gallantly, and to the entire satisfaction of his 
£Uher. We have a letter, dated Berkhampstead, March 13, 1405, 
writlaci by the king to his council, with a copy of his son Henry ^s let- 
ter, announdng the victory over the French rebels at Grosinont, in 
Monmouthshire, which was won on Wednesday, the 11 tit ut' that 
month. — ^Ttlkb's L\fe and Character of Henry V. 

FAMILY LIK£N£S3£a. 

Sonthey, in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges, says : " Did you ever 
dbserre how remarkably old age brings out family likenesses, — which, 
baving been kept, as it were, in abeyance while the passions and busi- 
neas i of the world engrossed the parties, come forth again in age 
(aa in infancy), the features settling into their primary characters be- 
fore diasolntion? I have seen some affecting instances of this; a 
brother and rister, than whom no two persons in middle life could 
have been more unlike in countenance or in character, becoming like 
as twins at last I now see my fiither^s lineaments in the looking-glass, 
where they never used to appear.'' 

THE CniLD^S CAUL. 
The preservative value of the Child's Caul is hardly worn out 
The oaol is a membrane found on some children encompassing the head 
8* 
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when born. This is thought a good omen to the child itself: and tin 
vulgar opinion is, that whoever obtains it by purchase will be Ibiiii- 
nate and escape danger. (Elius Lampridius relates that Diadumeno^ 
who came to the sovereign dignity of the empire, was bom foiik • 
caul. This superstition was very prevalent in the primitive ages of 
the church ; and St. Ghrysostom inveighs against it in several of bis 
homilies. In France it is proverbial. ^^ I^re nS eoiffce ^' signifies thit 
a person born with a caul, or coif, is extremely fortunate; and if be 
grew to be a lawyer, it presaged that he would wear the sergeant*! 
and judge's coif; while midwives have sold cauls to advocates to make 
them eloquent It has also been sold for magical uses. Grose says 
that a person possessed of a caul may know the state of health of the 
person who was born with it : if alive and well, it is firm and crisp: 
if dead or sick, it is relaxed and flaccid. In Ben Jonson's AlchymUi^ 
Face saysyt ** You're bom with a caul o' your head." Helton, in 
his Astrologasta^ states ^^ that if a child be b^n with a oawle on his 
head, he shall be very fortunate." Weston, in his Moral Aphoritmt 
from the Arabic, 1801, says: " The caul that enfolds the birth is the 
powerful guardian, like the seal rings of a monarch, for the att^nment 
of the arch of heaven, whore, in the car of a bright luminary, it is 
crowned and revolved;" and in a note is added: "The superstition 
of the caul comes from the East ; tliere are several words in Arabic 
for it." But the caul, thought medicinal in diseases, is also esteemed 
a7i infallible preservative against drowning ; and is therefore to this 
day advertised in the newspapers for sale, especially to persons going 
to sea. "We quote from throe advertismouts, omitting the addresses of 
reference : 

" A Child's Caul for sale. Apply," Ac.— TlmM, Sept 9, 1884 

** A Child's Caul to be disposed of, a well-known prcseryatiro against drowning, Ac, 
price 10 guineas. Address,*' Ac— 7Y»i#*, Juno 2, 1885. 

"To Mariners, &c To be sold, a Child's Caul, price 15 guineas. Apply," &c. • 

Tlio price nskod lias often been from twenty to thirty guineas. The 
chief purchasers of cauls are seamen, a class of persons who, as they 
are more than most others exposed to danger which human foresight 
and exertion can hardly avert, still remain, more than others, disposed 
to trust to supernatural means for their safety. In Kuddiman's Glos- 
sary to Douglases Virgil the caul is designated a halt/ or sely how, u e» 
holy or fortunate cap or hood. Now, we are inclined to refer the 
caul preservative to tlie same superstitious idea which seems to have 
attached to the fact of burying a corpse in a monk's eotol, for which 
we may, among other authorities, refer to Uolinshed. Speaking of 
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le death of Xing John, he says : ** For the manner was at tliat time 
Bocb port to bnry their nobles and p^at men, who were induced, 
' the imagination of monks and fond fancies of friars, to believe 
at the mid cowl was an amulet^ or defensative to their souls, from 
fl and hellish hags, how or in whatsoever sort thej died.^' 
Again, cowl and caul both allnde to the covering of the head, 
e langoage formcrlv used at the English conrt and among the higlier 
iks of society was Norman-French ; and, of coarse, with the French 
nimciation, as in the diphthong at/, pronounced ou or aw, as in 
iPb, which was formerly pronounced Fowlers, — Family Friend. 

POISONS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

At the annual conversazione, at the college of pli vsicians, in the year 
% Sir Henry Tlolford read a paper embodying much patient rc- 
pcb ; in which he investigated the causes of the death of certain 
ibrated characters # antiquity, with especial reference to the 
>wledge of poisons possessed by the ancients. The only portions of 
daaaical anecdote in this paper which are suited to our present pur- 
e, are those which correct certain erroneous notions as to the deaths 
Jannibal and Alexander the Great. 

What was the poison by which Ilannibal destroyed himself? It is 
(Fobable that we shall ever know. Modem chemistry has discovered 
iriety of subtle pcusons that might be introduced into a ring, and 
Hr certain circumstances destroy life. One drop of pmssio acid 
;bt produce paralysis, and if token into the stomach would instantly 
ist the current of life. But, it was not likely that the Corthagin- 
I were acquainted with prussic acid. Libya, most probably, produced 
WDS sufficiently subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal pur- 
6 of Hannibal. As to the report of its being bullock's blood, that 
B^be a fable, as well as in the case of the death of Theniistocles ; 
it Is well ascertained that the blood of the ox is not poison. An 
omplished nobleman told Sir Henry that he had been present at a 
[-fight in Spain, when, after the matador had killed the bull, a per- 
ran np, caught the animal's blood in a goblet, and drank it off as 
opnlar remedy for consumption. 

Alexander the Great is said to have been poisoned : but this is in- 
sistent with the very detailed account of his illness given by Arrian. 
) report is that the poison was sent by Antiphon, and was of so pe- 
iar a nature that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, 
I it was conveyed in the hoof of a mule. But the article was 
Dy onyx, as Horace says . — 
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** Stfdi punu onyx." 

Now, the word onyx, in Greek, signifies not only a stone but vngmUf 
a hoof or nail ; and the second sense has evidently been given instead 
of that of a precious stone. Alexander really died of a renuttent fev^ , 
caught at Babylon. 

DnSABILITT OF BRICK& 

An impresEdon exists in reference to the want of durability in bricks 
as a building material, of the correctness of which a little reflection 
will convince us there is some doubt, provided they be properly made. * 
So far from being the most perishable, they are the most durable sub- 
stance ; and the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon, in the museums, show 
that they were selected by the Ancients as the most lasting material 
Plutarch thinks them superior in durability to stone, if properiy pre- 
pared ; and it is admitted that the baths of CaracaUa, those of Htua, 
and the ThermsB of Dioclesian, have withstoo^the effects of time and 
fire better than the stone of the Coliseum, or the marble of the Forum 
of Trsgan ; yet the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon (and we believe 
those of the Romans also,) were only sun-dried — ^not baked or burned, 
as the modern practice l*. 

ANCIENT GLASS PAINTING. 

There is an ignorant opinion among people that the ancient art of 
glass'painting is completely lost : it is totally void of foimdation,Yor 
we can carry it to a much higher pitch than the ancients, except in 
one particular color, and wo come very near to that. We can blend 
the colors, and produce the effects of light and shadow, which they 
could not do, by harmonizing and mixing the colors in such a manner, 
and fixing by proper enamelling and burning them, t^ they shall af- 
terwards become just as permanent as those of the ancients, with the 
additional advantage of throwing in superior art In modem timet 
glass painting has been carried to the greatest perfection in Munich. 

GAMING HELLS. 

The room in St. Jameses, formerly appropriated to Hazard, waa 
remarkably dark, and convendonally called by the inmates of the pal- 
ace, "Hell." Whence, and not as generally supposed, from th^ 
own demerits, all the gaming-houses in London arc designated by tb« 
tame fearful name. Those who play, or have played English Hazard, 
will recollect that, for a similar inconsequent reason, the man wha 
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^ nied op the dice, and ctDed the odds, wts designated *^ the groom- 
porter.^— Thxodokx Hook. 

i 

^ AXCIEST AQUEDCCTS. 

I Man J hare believed that the ancients were ignorant of the law that 

I laid in pipes will rise to the level of its scarce, becaa*«e in all the niins 

^ of their aqnedoctB, the channel is a regular slope. Some of thcj^e 

jqoedacts as works of magnitndev are not inferior to the great wall 

of China, or the Egyptian pyramids ; yet, at the present day, a single 

pipe of cast iron is made to answer the same purpose, and even more 

' perfectly. It is now ascertained, however, that it was not ignorance 

of the principle, hot want of fit material for making the pipen. which 

cost oor forefathers such enormous labor. — ^Dr. Asxorr^s ElemenU **/ 

WHrtnXOTON A5D HIS CAT. 

The fiible of the Cat is borrowed from the East Sir WiHiam Gore 
Oosely, in his TraveU^ speaking of the origin of the name of an I.'^land 
in the Persian Gnlf^ relates, on the authority of a Perrian MS., that, in 
the tenth centory, one Eeis, the son of a poor widow in Siraf, embarked 
for India, with his soje property, scat. ^ There he fortnnat^Iy arriv^efl 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats that th^y 
invaded the king^s food, and persons were employed to drive them 
from the royal banquet. Eeis produced his cat ; the noxious snimab 
soon disappeared; and magnificent rewards were bestowed on the ad- 
renturer of Siraf^ who returned to that city, and after^ardi with his 
mother and brothers, fettled in the Island ; which, from hlxu, has t^eea 
denominated Kcit^ or, according to the Persian, KeiAhy 

KNOLAITD THE CENTBE OF THE TEEP.ESTBIAL HEVf.^PnERE. 

If we divide the globe into two hemi:>pheres, acconling to the max- 
imum extent of land and water in each, we arrive at tlie cririori:^ re- 
sult of designating England as the centre of the fonner, or t<:rrene 
half; an antipodal point, near Xew Zealand, being the centre of the 
aqneoas hemisphere. The exact position in England U ncit f:Lr fnjm 
the Land's End ; so that if the observer were there ruiiied to sach a 
height as to discern at once the half of the globe, he would see the 
greatest possible extent of hind ; if siinibrly elevated in New Zealand, 
tha greatest possible surface of water.— ^rf«r/y Retiew, 1849. 
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PKLA90I0, CTCLOPEAN, AlO) ETRUSCAN ARCHITECTUML 

These three terms have been strangely misapplied to spedmeiis ot 
anoient architectare in middle Italy, merely because the style is ooloa* 
sal compared with the later works of Roman construction ; whereMi 
to apply the term Cyclopean to the Etruscan style is not less absurd 
than to identify the Druidical temples of Stonehenge and Abory with 
the massiye style of our early Saxon architecture. 

The PeUugie construction was almost invariably polygonal, ooo- 
Kysting of enormous blocks of stone ; the angles of one exactly corres- 
ponding with those of the adjoining masses ; and put together without 
cement, so accurately as to leave no interstices whatever. The Pe- 
lasgi built, eighteen centuries before Christ, the walls of Lycosura, 
which Pausanias calls " the most ancient, and the model from which 
all other cities were built" The Cyclopean wall is composed of large 
irregular polygonal masses, with smaller stones filling up the interstices 
between them. The finest specimens are the walls of Tiryns and My- 
cento, upwards of 8000 years old. The Etruscan walls are generally 
built of parallelograms of soft calcareous stone or of tufa, laid with 
more or loss regularity in horizontal courses, without cement. 

THE CUEFEW. 

The erroneous notions which long prevailed upon the original ob- 
ject of the Curfew, show how liable men are to overcharge the 
memory of an oppressor, and to mistake good for evil intentions, 
eimply beoAuse they emanate from a man usually characterized for 
cruelty. The custom of covering up fires about sunset in summer, 
and about eight at night in the winter, at the ringing of a bell, called 
the couvre-feu or curfew-bell, is supposed to have been introduced by 
William I., and to have been imposed upon the English as a badge of 
servitude ; and it has often been quoted to show with what severity 
the Conqueror sought to press his cruel government, even to the very 
firesides of our forefathers. Henry, in his History of Britain^ qto. 
edit., vol. iii. p. 567, however, says this opinion does not seem well- 
founded ; for there is sufficient evidence that the same custom prevailed 
in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and probably in all the other coun- 
tries of Europe, at this period : it was intended as a precaution against 
fires, which were then very frequent and very destructive when so 
many houses were built of wood ; and of such fires the Saxon Chro- 
nicle makes frequent mention. Again, the Curfew is stated to have 
peen used in England at a much earlier date than the Conqueror's reign, 
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bj one of Eng^azid's l)«6t monarohfl, Alfred, the restorer of the 
errity of Oxford ; who ordained that all the iDhabitants of that 
hoald, at the ringing of the Onrfew-bell at Carfax, cover up their 
iBd go to bed: which custom, it is stated in Peshall^s Hutory of 
d^ ** is obsored to this day, and the bell as constantly rings 
ht as Great Tom tolls at nine." It is therefore reasonable to 
ide that the Gonqneror reyiyed or continued the custom, which 
d previonaly established in Normandy, and regarded in both 
ies as a beneficial law of police. 

» likewise find the Omfew mentioned to a very late period as a 
m and approved regolation, which wonld not have been the 
ad it been originally imposed as a ^^ badge of servitude," or a 
I prevent the people meeting to concert by their firesides 
ems of resisting William's oppressive role. We even find the 
; of the Curfew-bell provided for by bequests of tracts of land 
ler property; although this ringing was but the relic of the 
i; for the people are not supposed to have been compelled to 
t their fires and lights beyond the reign of William IT. Henry 
ored the use of lamps and candles at court in the night, after 
iging of the Curfew-bell, which had been prohibited by his pre- 
>rB. In further proof that the custom cannot justly be con- 
l as evidence of an unworthy state of subjection, is the fact 
le obligation to extinguish fires and lights at a certain hour was 
d upon his subjects by David L, King of Scotland, in his Leges 
mm; and in this case, no one ever imagined that it conveyed 
;n of infamy or servitude. 

LENT. 

It ia commonly said to be named from a Saxon word for Spring. 
I originally called Quadragesima, and only lasted forty hours, 
welve on Gkx)d Friday to Easter morn ; but it was gradually 
«d to forty days, after the fasts of Moses (Deut ix.) ; of Eiyah 
igi zix) ; of the Ninevites (Jonah iii.) ; and of our Lord himself 
iv.) ; all of which, fasted fbrty days. This fast begins on Wcd- 
', because the six Sundays being festivals, were not included in 
sting-days ; and therefore, unless four days were added before 
it Sunday in Lent, the fiist would only last tbirty-ux days in- 
of forty. — Elementa Liturgicfu 

\ Wednesday, the first day of Lent, originated in the blessmg of 
311 that day, "to put in remembrance every Christian man, the 
ling oif Lent and Penanoe, that he is but ashes and earth, and 
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thereunto shall return ; " and the ceremony was resenred ai Um 
Reformation. 

MidrLent^ the fourth Sunday in Lent, was andently kept by B9- 
mau Catholics visiting their mother-church, and making their oft^ 
ings at the high altar. Thence arose the dutiful custom of ^ ri ti ^g " 
parents on this day, therefore called Mothering Sundof; whrn iSm 
children were treated with a regale of excellent frumenty, or they pvt- 
sented their mother with a sum of money, a trinket, &c. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, preceding Palm Sunday, fried peas, or earlingt^ wn 
eaten in the North. 

OBSEBYANCE OF LENT. 

The Lent Fast was called by the Latins, Quadra^enma^ but whether 
on account of its being originally a fast of forty daps, or onlj/arif 
Jufurs, has been much disputed. Bingham inclines to the opinion thrf^ 
at first, it was only forty hours. St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. Ai^mtiii, 
and others, consider this fast to haye been first instituted by the apos- 
ties ; by others it is asserted not to have been known in the earlier 
ages of the Christian church. 

Lent was first observed in England by our Saxon ancestors; 
whence its name, Lencten, implying Spring, the season when the day 
increases in lengthy about the commencement of which this fiist usuaDy 
falls. The observance of abstinence at Lent in that country, however, 
appears to have been more a matter of secular moment than religions 
mortification ; so that altogether, the regulations after the Reforma- 
tion enacted abstinence in as strict a manner, though not ostenmbly on 
the same grounds, as it is enjoined in the church of Rome. A statute 
of 1548 runs thus — *4n the time commonly called Lent— -the Eong^s 
Majesty considering that due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, 
and to subdue men^s bodies to their soul and spirit, and considering also 
especially that fishers and men using the trad^ 0/ fishing in the 9m 
may thereby he set to worl\ and that ly eating offish much JMk fwK 
he saved and increased,'*'' enacts after repealing all existing laws on the 
subject, that snch as eat flesh at the forbidden season shall incor a 
penalty of ten shillings, or ten days' imprisonment mthoutfie^ and 
and a double penalty for the second offence. 

The next statute relating to abstinence is one entirely for the tn- 
crcase of the fishery. It enacts, that no one, unless having a license, 
shall eat flesh on fish-days, or on Wednesdays, now made an additional 
fish-day, under a penalty of 82., or three months' imprisonment Ex- 
cept that every one having three dishes of sea-fish at his table, migjit 
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I orTflorii &l§o< Bnt, ^ becanio no iaaniX4:»r al person sliaD mia- 

^ maj ««liAg cf Ikh or Ibrbeftriug of fleih meiitJuDcd tberdti 
i>Q««BBitj for the gaviDg^ 4kf tho i»oul cif miuit or Umt it k tlio 

God, ^(A^rmi6 than m otAm'p&lUia lam ut& and h^; that 
\ P«fKms shall W ptliiiah«d M epr^«ff) of £ab«o u^v^s. 



io-lMmnbcNm immtWcKSuW^ 
^iDlitflt ooDgodalto the lynqModtieB of Xnflfid^ 
Ob0 .of ikon in the finfe year of Edwaid wee befixre any 
; and its'Terj wordi reqwcting the inaifferaiice of meeta in a 
» aanie^ were adopted >y the legidatnra the next j^ar. In one 
■MhX A. B. un, ai in the statnto of Edward, the politioal 
• of the prohibition neetn, in aome meason^ anodated with tlie 
itba It diaolafana; Ibr eating in the fleawm of Lent ia called 
Ikaa and earnal diaorder, in contempt of God and man, and 
» the aatiabotion of deviliBh and oanud appetites ;" and batohera, 
irfntrinrin g to aooh fbnl Inat of the fleab,** were Beverel j mnlcted, 
in 1079, and, aa far as Mr. Halhun has observed, in all of a 
ate, the enoonragement of the nav j and fishery is sot forth as 
fie ground. This compulsory obseryanee of Lent was continued 
%et the Reformation ; althoDgh, from the beginning the system 
ily oompnlsory on the poor, licenses for eating flesh and white 
during Lent, being easily obtainable by payment 
wdl, in one of his amusing Letten^ dated Ash-Wednesday, 
hrows additional light npon this secular observance of Lent, as 
I >i-.*<Kow that Lent and Spring do make their approach, in my 
X, fasting would conduce much to the advantage of the soul 
dy ; though our second institution of obscnring Lent aimed at 
xpeota, as to preserve the brood of cattle, and advance the pro- 
of fishermen, yet it concurs with the first institution, viz. a 
piritnal end, which was to subdue the flesh, and that being 
it nnder, our other two spiritual enemies, the world and the 
are the sooner overcome. The naturalists observe, that mom- 
Ittle kills dragons; so f&sting helps to destroy the devil, pro- 
it be accompanied with other acts of devotion ; to fast for one 
ly, from about nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, is 
noek fast : '*— or in his lame verso : 

"lUs is Dot to kc«p T^'Dt aright. 
Bat pUj the jQ(Egliii«: hypo«1to: 
H« tnil J Lent obterrea, wbo makeB thft Inward nuu 
To Ihit, M wttU M make the outward feed on bran." 
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USE OF INCENBEL 

Incense, or Frankincense (the Thm of the dmg^), ezndes by in- 
cision, and dries as a gum, from Arbor thurifera ; and was formerly 
burnt in the temples of all religions, in honor of the divinitias thai 
were there adored. Many of the primidye Christians were pot to 
death because they would not offer incense to idols. In the chordMi 
of Rome and of the Greek Islands, incense is used at high miss, tad 
in solemn ceremonies, and particularly at the funerals of the hienrdiy 
and other personages of exalted rank Pure frankincense is frequent^ 
mentioned in Exodus. 

'^ It was from this religious custom of employing incense in tho 
ancient temples, that the royal prophet drew that beautiful rinQe of 
his, when he petitioned that his prayers might ascend before the Lord 
like incense (Luke L 10). It was while all the multitude was praying 
without, at the hour of incense, that there appeared to Zachary tn 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of incense. 
That the nations attached not only a meaning of personal reTerence^ 
but also of religious homage, t^ an offering of incense, is demonstra- 
ble from the instance of the Magi, who, having fallen down to adore 
the new-bom Jesus, and recognized his divinity, presented him with 
gold, myrrh, and frankincense. The primitive Christians imitated the 
example of the Jews, and adopted the use of incense at the celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy. The use of incense in all the oriental chorchoa 
is perpetual, and almost daily ; nor do any of them celebrate their 
Liturgy without it, unless compelled by necessity. The Coptic, as 
well as other Eastern Christians, observe the same ceremonial as tlM 
LaUn Church in incensing their altar, the sacred vessels, and ecde- 
siastical personages." — Dr. Bjoc1^% BUrurgia, ^ 

Virgil thought that frankincense was only found in Arabia, Solia 
eat turea virga Sdbmi$ (G. ii. 117), in which opinion he is followed by 
Pliny. Vast quantities are gathered from trees growing near to the 
northern bay of the Bed Sea, at the foot of Mount SinaL It was 
called TuM or Thtu by the dealers in Egypt, from Thur or Tkar^ the 
name of a harbor in that bay, and therefore distinguished from the 
gum Arabic, which comes from Suez. Olibanum is, however, be- 
lieved to have been one of the ingredients in the sweet incense of the 
Jews ; it u* still bunit ns incense in the (ireek and Romit«h churches; 
and ** incenso prepared for altar-service," as supplied by druggintA, if 
noUiing more than gum olibanum of indifferent quality, and not at all 
like the composition as especially commanded by God, the form Ibr 
ivhicfa is given in frdl in Exodus. 
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toad of being oonsiimed '^npon the altar *' incense is now 
! in a center^ such as is depicted on the temple-walls in ISgypt, 
(erod to Memphis: and in the British Mnseam there is a vase 
K95), or censer, from an Egyptian catacomb. The censer is now 
ither of brassi German silver, or the precious metals ; it reeem- 
■Qoer and an inverted cap, the latter being perforated to allow 
ipe of the perftime. In the onter sancer is placed an inner one 
ler, which can be taken oat and filled with ignited charcoal ; 
I being replaced in the censer, is covered with the incense, and 
I rapidlj volatilizes it in visible fames. The effect is assisted 

inoense-bearer swinging the censer, attached to three long 
in the air. The manner of swinging varies slightly in the 
• in Bome, in France, and in England, some holding it above 
d. At the charch of La Madeleine, in Paris, the method is al- 
» give the censer a fall swing at the greatest length of the 
rith the right hand, and to catch it np short with the left hand. 
IMF is technically termed a Thuribld, Pastilles were evidently 

bj the French from the nse of incense at the altars. 

THE BLOOD OF BT. JAJYUABIUS. 

I of the most imposing miracles of Rome is the Blood of St 
OB, which is said to have been preserved in a dry state for 
It liquefied itself spontaneously, and rose and boiled at the top 
rowel which contained it. M. Salverte informs us that this 
f the saint is made by reddening sulphuric ether with alkanet 
id then saturating the liquid with spermaceti. This prepara- 
Q remain fixed at a temperature of lO"" per cent, above frocz- 
I melts and boils at 2K)% a temperature to which it can be 
ly h nH<^ing the phial for some time in the hand. 

FALLACIES OF STATISTICS. 

Uxiahop Wbately remarks upon the overrated importance of 



I of a thing is often confounded with our increased knowl- 
* it. Tfhen crimes or accidents are recorded in newspapers 
ban formerly, some people fiincy that they happen more than 
Ij. But crimes, especially (be it observed) such as are the 
emote from the experience of each individual, and therefore 
iim as something strange, always furnish interesting articles of 
I have no doubt that a single murder in Great Britain 
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has often famished matter of disoonrae to more than twenty tfanei m 
many persons as any twenty sach murders wonld in Torkey. Som 
foreign traveller in England is said to have remarked on the pereeptf- 
ble diminution in the nnmber of crimes oonunitted during the aittf^f 
of Parliament as a proof of our high reverence for that assembly ; Um 
fact being, as we all know, that the space occupied in the newspapen 
by the debates causes the records of many crimes to be omitted. Mm 
are liable to form an over-estimate of the purity of morals in the 
country as compared with a town, or in a barren and thinly-peopkd 
as compared with a fertile and populous •district On a given area, it 
must always be expected that the absolute amount of vice will be 
greater in a town than in the country, so also will be that of virtiie; 
but the proportion of the two must be computed on quite different 
principles. A physician of great skill and in high repute, probaUy 
loses many more patients than an ordinary practitioner ; but thii 
proves nothing till we have ascertained the comparative numbers of 
their patients. Mistakes such as this (which ^re very frequent) remind 
one of the well-known riddle, *^ What is the reason that white ehvf 
eat more than black ones ? " 

BCBIPTUEE PBICE8. 

Abraham bought a piece of land for a burying-place. He paid 
400 shekels of silver. The lowest sum at which a shekel is estimated 
is two shillings and three pence. This would make about $200 for the 
burying-place. In Solomon^s time it is mentioned that the price of a 
chariot from Egypt was 600 shekels of silver (1 Kings x. 29). This 
would be about $250. The price of a horse was 150 shekels, or some 
$72. King Solomon, in a valuable chariot, drawn by two or four of 
the horses, made as showy and as dignified an appearance perhaps if 
any princes have since. 

PAST AND PEESENT VALUE OF MONBT. 

In reading accounts of the expense of living in past agea, its 
amount, at first sight, appears almost incredibly low ; the reader in 
few cases rightly estimating the comparative value of money in the 
I)ast and present times. Thus, the silver shilling in the twelfth cen- 
tury and for some centuries afterwards, weighed three times as much 
as it now does ; and, on account of the scarcity of money, the expense 
of living varied from one-fifth to one-eighth of what it does at the 
Kusting period. The real proportion is oontinnally varying; but, in 
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order to avoid exaggeration, and to arrive at an even snin, 6} has been 
—nmed as the general average, and this multiplied bj three gives 
twesitj ; or, in other words, the valae of a certain sum then was 
equal to twenty times as much as at the present day. From the in- 
CTMsing quantify of the circnlating medium, soon after this period the 
diffarenoft in the expense of living decreased to the average of five ; 
and therefore, and for some centuries to come, the multiplier will be 
fifteen instead of twenty. — ^Youatt, an Sheep, p. 200. 

The following Comparative Table of English Money is from Sir 
Frederick M. Eden's State qf the Poor, dte. The nnit or present value 
refen, of course, to that of the shilling before the last coinage, which 
reduoedit: 



D^ne. 


Valae of Pound sterling 
present money. 


Proportion. 






£ s. d. 




Conquest . 


. 1066 


2 18 n 


2.906 


18E.L . 


1800 


2 17 5 


2.871 


18 E. m. 


. 1844 


2 12 5j 


2.622 


20 E. III. . 


1846 


2 11 8 


2.588 


27 E. III. 


. 1353 


2 6 6 


2.825 


18H. IV. . 


1412 


1 18 9 


1.937 


4E.IV. . 


. 1464 


1 11 


1.550 


18 H. vm. 


1627 


17 6? 
1 8 8f 


1.378 


•4H.VIIL . 


. 1543 


1.168 


MH.ynr. 


1545 


18 111 


0.698 


S7 H. VIIL . 


. . 1546 


9 3} 


0.466 


6E.VI. . 


1551 


4 7J 


0.232 


6E.VI. 


. 1552 


10 6? 


1.028 


IMary . 


1553 


1 5J 


1.024 


SElia. 


. 1560 


10 8 


1.088 


48£liz. 


1601 


10 


1.000 


T_ '1AAA aV^ ^-2 


^^ ^p ^ A.*. ^ 


.u :. T ^^Ji^^ A.^« 





In 1899 the price of a fot lamb in London, from Christmas to 
Shrovetide, was IM. (StiUingfleet's Chranieum Btutieum, p. 66.) 
Three jean afterwards the price of a fat wether was 1#., and tiiat of 
a ewe 8d. (Dugdale's ffiet St. PauVa Cathedra!) ; and in 1809 there 
k A notioe of an extravagant price given on occasion of an installation 
fotit^ when 200 sheep cost £80, or Ss. per head (W. Thorn, in the 
Jkemm SeriptoTee). The reader wiU not much err if he multiplies 
by 15, as expressive of their proportionate value at the 

nt ftOswing tztnstfroiD a taUe exhibiting the tsosNia W ^9m 
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depreciation of money from the Norman Ck>nqne8t to tlie end of ti» 
eighteenth century (originally constmoted for Sir George 8hnekbiB|||b 
Evelyn's Memoir of a Standard for Weight and Meamtre^ k bm 
finding's Annals of the Coinage, 

In 1060 the price of wheat par bushel was 2}^ and the eoil da 
ox 7«. 6^. ; in 1150 wheat was ^d, per bnshel, and an ox only 4iL B^L; 
husbandry labor at the same time was 2d, per day. In 1250 
was U, 7id.^ and an ox £1 0$, 7(2. 

$, d, £ $, d. i, d. 

In 1850 wheat 1 10|, an ox 1 4 6, labor 8 per day. 

1450 " 15, " 1 15 8, « 8f 

1550 " 1 lOi, " 1 16 r, "04 

1600 " 4 Oi, ** — "06 " 

1675 "4 6, " 8 6 0, " 7^ " 

1760 " 8 9J, " 8 10 0, " 11 ** 

1795 " 7 10, " 16 8 0, " 1 6} ** 

The depreciation of money, consequently, compared with the price 
of wheat (taking it in 1050 at 10), wodld be represented in 1850 by 
100, in 1550 by the same, in 1675 by 246, in 1760 by 203, and in 1795 
by 426. 

According to Child, in his Discourse on Tradt^ the price of land in 
England in 1621 was no more than twelve years' purchase. Sir 
Charles Davenant states that in 1666 it had risen to fourteen to six- 
teen years' purchase. From the accounts of the purveyors of Prince 
Henry's household, for the early part of the seventeenth century, wo 
learn that, in 1610, the price of beef was about 8J<f., and mutton 
about Z\d, the pound. In 1619 the price of two cauliflowers was St.; 
and among the articles provided a few years previously for the house- 
hold of James's queen, are a few potatoes charged at 2«. a pound.—- 
Abridged from Kates and Queries, No. 283. 

Numismatists are of opinion that the coins of Henry VII., with 
the head in profile, are the first English money bearing a likeness of 
the sovereign. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTUBT. 

In the year 1352, the 25th of Edward III., wages paid tohaymaken 
were but Id, per day ; a mower of meadows Zd, a day, or 5dL an acre; 
reapers of com, in the first week in August, 2(2., in the second, 4(L 
per day, and so on until the end of the month, without meat, drink, 
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yther allowanoa, finding their own tools. For threshing a quarter 
irheat or rye, 2^ ; a quarter of heans, peas, barley, or oats, 1^ 
the Idth of Richard H, in the year 1889, the wages of a bailiff of 
bandry was 13$. 4d, a year, and his clothing once daring that time 
iMMt ; a carter, 10«. ; shepherd, 10«. ; ox-herd, 6«. 6d. ; cow-herd, 
BdL ; swine-herd, 6«. ; a woman-laborer, 6& ; a day-laborer, 6«. ; a 
rer of plon^is, Tt. From this time np to the 23d of Henry lY., 
price of labor was fixed by the justices by proclamation. In 1444, 
. Henry IV., the wages of a bailiff of husbandry wore 28«. 4<7. per 
nm, and clothing of the price of 6t^ with meat and drink ; chief 
dy carter, or shepherd, 20«., and clothing, 4«. ; conmion servant of 
bttodry, 15*., clothing, S$. 4d, ; woman-serrant, 10«., clothing, 4«. 
dine of harrest, a mower, 4(7. a day — ^without meat and drink, 6(2. ; 
9^er or carter, 8(2. a day — ^without meat and drink, 5(7. ; a woman- 
orer, and other laborers, 2(7. a day — ^without meat or drink, 4^ 
tbe 11th Henry YH., 1496, there was a like rate of wages, only 
h a little advance. 

PAY OF TB00P8 IN THE THIBTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Tbe pay assigned to Troops who, having contributed the stipulated 
riee for their holdings or assessments, were required to render fur- 
r aasistance to the king in his wars, wo discover in the Roll of Ex- 
Mi of King Edward I., at Ruddlan Castle, Wales, in 1281-2. From 
\ dooament we find : 



Th« pftj of 




Per diem. 


In modern money. 


A knight 


• 


12(7. . 


. 15«. 


An esquire 


• , 


, 12(7. . 


. 15#. 


An archer 




2(7. . 


. 2#. 6(7. 


A cross-bowman 


, , 


2(7. . 


. 28. U. 


A captain of twenty (bowmen) . 


4(7. . 


. 68. 



A constable (of 100 bowmen) . 6(7. . . *[8. 6(7L 

PSiCES OP PB0YISI0N8 AT ROME IN TUE FOUETn CENTUBY. 

In 1827, there was found by Mr. William Bankos at Stratonicea 
w Eskihissor), in Asia Minor, part of a table of stone, inscribed 
b an edict of Diocletian, published A D. 803, fixing the price of lo- 
and food in the Boman empire ; the second part of which table 
I brought from Rome to London by M. de Vescovali. 
Of jhia precious arcbssological document M. Moreau de Jonnes has 
Bed A table, whence we quote a few of the mean prices in English 
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monej. Price qf labor : a day-laborer, 4t. 8<i ; for interior wockii ft 
mason, or maker of mortar, 9«. 4(2. ; a marble-cntter, or moeaio cottfli^ 
ll8.4d.; a tailor, 9«. 4d, ; for making shoes for the patrioiaoS) £1 9i, 
Id, ; for the military, or senators, ISs, Sd, ; for oorrycombing aad 
cleaning a horse, S$, 9d, To an advocate, for a petition, £2 Qt. ML; 
for the hearing of a cause, £9 7«. 6(2. Wines^ the English pint : Sabine, 
Sarrentine, and Falernian, 5«. 4(2. ; old wines, first quality, 4«. 2J^; 
spiced wine of Asia, 5«. 4(2. ; beer of Egypt, 2d. Meat^ per lb. : beef 
or mutton, 2& , lamb, kid, or pork, d«. ; lard, 4t. ; belly of tripe, 4c; 
Westphalia ham, 5«. ; pig^s liver, fattened on figs, 4«. ; pork-eaiuagei^ 
two weighing 1 oz., 4^ Poultry and game : fat peacock, £2 6t. ML; 
fat peahen, £1 17«. 9(2. ; a fat goose, £2 16«. 9(2. ; lean goose, 18<. ML; 
a hen, 11«. 4€2. ; a duck, 7«. 4€2. ; a partridge, 5«. 8(2. ; a hare, £1 8<. IdL; 
a rabbit, 7«. 4<2. FUh : sea, 4«. 6(2. each ; river, half price. Veget^ 
hle$ : cabbages and cauliflowers, 9(2. each ; beet-roots, 6$. 9(2. Honey, 
best, was 15<. per lb. ; vinegar, 2«. B(2. per pint ; and dried cheese, 8a 
4(2. per lb. From this document we gather that two-thirds, or even 
throe-fourths of the Roman people, were reduced- to live on fish and 
cheese, and drink piquette, when the expense of the table of Vitelliofl 
amounted in a single year to 475 millions of francs (19 millions ster- 
ling). 

REDUCTION OF PRICES BETWEEN 1810 AND 185L 

Amid the innovations of this active time, it is very difScnIt to ap- 
preciate, as it deserves, the great social progress which has been made 
in defiance of all obstacles within the last forty years. The immense 
fall, for example, which has taken place in the cost of all articles of 
food and clothing that enter into the consumption of the working and 
middle, as also of the higher, classes, is in its cifect equivalent to a social 
change of the most important kind. The London Athenaeum fur- 
nishes the following differences in the cost oi commodities in England 
in the year 1810, and in the year 1851. The price of a hat in 1810 
was 20«., and in 1861 it had fallen to 7«. ; — or if a laborer's weekly 
wages had been paid for in hats, he would have had three times as 
great a supply in the present year as he had forty years ago. A gowu 
cost 21«. in 1810, and only 6«. in 1861. Calico was 2«. 9(2. a yard 
against 6(2. at present. Tea was 8*. per lb. against 4«. now. Brown 
sugar was 10<7., now 4<2. Salt was 18^. per bushel, and has fallen to It, 
A bushel of flour was 20«. in 1810, and 5s, in 1851. In reply to these 
facts, it may be said that the rate of money wages has fallen with 
money prices. This assertion is difllcult of proof. In some few caaea 
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monqr wages hsre declined ; but as a general result, they have not 
dedined in the same ratio as money prices. Therefore the condition 
of the people is materially improTed, inasmuch as the real or com- 
■odity price ot labor of the English working classes is probably as 
\ as one-half or three-fonrths better than it was in 1810. 



THE VALUE OF IBON. 

To akow how cheaply iron is obtidned, and how the mechanical 
Am and labor expended upon it totally overshadow the price, a num- 
ber of the ^ British Qoarterly Review " gives the following curious 
lid inrtmctive calculation : 

£ $.d, 
l»k«i,w«fftk £liteiltBc^Ii worth, whan worked Into honaahoM, S 10 

IMtkitTCi^ 8600 

iMdiM. 71 

htkaSt^UaOm, 657 

M*MlUittaM«iidbaek]M, 89700 

lrin«ipri^i«rw»teb««. 60,000 

tetfaoi, worth £1 ■terlinc Is worth, when convertod into maohinerj, . 4 

lapronuBontalwork, . . . ^. 45 

iMklH Old Borlla work, . 60000 

iiekcUM, 1,836 

SUft bottons, 5,896 

Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made into wire, upwards of 
OM himdred and eleven miles in length, and so fine was tlie fabric, 
that a part was converted, in lieu of horse-hair, into a barristers wig. 
Ihe prooeas followed, to effect tliis extraordinary tenacity, consists of 
heating the iron and passing it through rollers of eight inches diam- 
tor, going at the rate of four hundred revolutions per minute, down to 
Ka 4 OQ the gauge. It is afterwards drawn cold, down to No. 88 on 
the aame gaoge, and so on, till it obtains the above length in miles. 



WHAT 18 THE ANNUAL WASTE OF IBON ON A FABM? 

The London Mdrh Lane Express publishes the following comrauni- 
eation from an eminent English ironmaster and agriculturist^ in answer 
to tba qoestion, ^ What is the annual waste of iron per acre in the 
emithation of land t " — tKe answer being based upon the careftil ex- 
amination of the accounts of a form in Bedfordshire, England. Tlie 
torn consiata of 880 acres of arable land and 120 acres of meadow 
or permanent grass. The foUowin;^ is the Ust of the implements em- 
plt^ednponit: 
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6 Iron plongliA, 1 Baaping machlnn, 

2 Bidgf ng plongliA, S Hocm hoM, 

2 Doable ftirrow plongliA, 10 Oarti» 

1 Broad sbaro plough, 1 Wagon and 1 Tan, 

1 Clod crasher, 1 Btaam angina, • 

1 Iron and 8 wood eylinder rollen^ 1 Combinad thnahUig i 
4 8eto of iron harrows, 1 Floor miU, 

2 Scarifiers or calUrators, 1 Linseed mil], 
8 Sets of iron whlffletreea, 1 Bean splitter, 
1 Land nuirkor, 2 Ohaff machinea, 
1 Com drill, 1 Cake breaker, 

1 Liqaid drill, 2 Winnowing mafthinaa, 

1 Tamip drill, 1 Com blower, 

1 Grass seed drill, 1 Barley hammellor, 

1 Liqaid manaro cart, 4 Tamip onttais and piilpei% 

1 Water cart, 20 Iron troagha, 

1 Liqaid manare pamp, Bhepherd^s fleld-honaa, 

1 Weighing machine and weights. Sheep raoka and eriba, 

1 Horse rake, Hand to<da, ehaina, A& 

1 Hay-making machine. 

The estimated weight of iron in these implements is 20 tons, and 
to it there may bo added at least 4 tons for iron work in farm build- 
ings, gates, &c. The estimated annual consumption of iron in order 
to keep these implements good is about 6| owt, or rather more, per 
annum of wrought iron, 'and 7 cwt. of cast iron. The nnmber of 
horses kept is 14 ; each of them on an average uses 82 shoes per annum, 
weighing about 2 lbs. each of them ; about one-eighth are lost, and 
the average weight of the old shoes worked up is about } lb. each. 
From these data it is calculated that nearly 5^ cwt. of wrooght Iron are 
annually used in horse shoes alone. This makes the total oonsmnption 
of wrought iron 12 cwt., and of cast iron 7 cwt. per annmn. We are 
not informed as to the quality of the soil — ^the number of horses wodM 
lead one to suppose it heavy — but irom their being spoken of as 
" pairs," and from the use of double furrow ploughs, we suppose it to 
be liglit, and the latter is more probably the case. ■ 

On this form in Bedfordshire, it appears that on 450 acres there is 
a consuriiption of rather more than 4 lbs. of iron per acre per annum. 
It must be remembered, however, that the relative proportions of ara- 
ble and pasture on this farm are not those whidi obtain over the 
country generally, and that the stock of iron implements npon this 
farm very far exceeds the quantity generally in use^ On both these 
grounds we have little doubt that in this experience there is nearly 
double the consumption of iron which generally obtains per acre ; and, 
therefore, that this, over the country generally, ought to be assumed 
rather as being between 2 and 3 lbs. per acre yearly than as between 
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ALL THE GOLD IS THS ITOSLDl 

Estimate the yard of Gold at £2,000,000, which it is in ronnd 
numbers; and^all the gold in the world might, if melted into ingots, 
be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet sqnare and sixteen feet high. 
All the boasted wealth already obtained from Califomia and Australia 
would go into an ircm safe nine feet square and nine feet high — so 
small is the cube of ydHow metal that has set peculations on the 
march, and roused the whole world to wonder. 

The contributions of the people, in the time of Dayid, for the 
Sanctuary, exceeded £6,800,000. The immense treasure David is 
Slid to have collected for the sanctuary amounted to £889,000,000 
sterling (Crito says 798 millions)— a sum greater than the British Na- 
tional Debt.- 11^ gold with which Solomon overlaid the ^ most holy 
plaee,^ a room only thirty ibet square, amounted to more than thirty- 
«ght millions sterling. 

8TBSHGTH OF BASK-NOTE PAPER. 

Sheets were drawn at random from 500 sheets of each specimen, 
and their strength tested both lengthwise or by perpendicular strain, 
and crosswise or by transverse strain, slso with and without sizing. 
The first experiment was with paper, weighing 14 lbs. to the ream. 
Tbfb first sheets used were each halved and weighed, each half sheet 
bang folded double when tested. A half sheet weighing 8,165 
gmnmes, having 64*81 square inches to support the strain, stood a 
porpendicular strain 20*5 lbs. Without razing and weighing by its loss 
1*070 gmnmes, it stood a strain of 100*5 lbs. For a transverse strain, 
A half sheet wdghing 8*227 grammes, with 53*375 square inches, stood 
a strain 254*5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing 3085 grammes, it 
rtood the strain of 146*5 lbs. 

For the second experiment, paper 14 lbs. to the ream was used. A 
half sheet as before, weighing 8*505 grammes, and offering 61 sqnare 
inches to the strain, stood the strain of 120*5 lbs. Transverse, a hall 
Aeet ;weigfaing 8*180 grammes, with 53*875 square inches, stood a 
strsin of 260*5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing 2*830 grammes, 
105-5 lbs. 

Experiment No. 8 was with paper weighing 16 lbs. to the ream. 
A half sheet wei^^iing 45*86 grammes, with 61 square inches, stood a 
strain oi 2O0J5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing 4*520 grammes, it 
stood a strain of 187*5 lbs. The average results of Orane's paper, 14 
lbs. to the retm, with sizing, was an average perpendicular strain of 
8-85 IbSb to the square inch, with an average of S*151 grammnb\ «iA 
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an average transverse sti'fun of 4*75 Ibe. to the square indi, with an 
average of 8*184 grammes weight Wilcox & 0o.'8, with sudog 14 
lbs. to the ream, stood an average perpendicolar strain of 8*66 Ibt. to 
the square inch, the average weight being 8*195 grammes ; and a 
transverse strain of 4*81 lbs., with 2*991 grammes weight. — Bep&ri i§ 
Auociation for the Suppreman *of Counterfeiting, 



THE NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth centnry, as the principle of 
credit came into nse in the mercantile commanities of Italy, Ilolland, 
and England, the governments of Europe gradnallj relinquished their 
old custom of extorting " benevolences," " aids," &c., from their peo- 
ple, and began to borrow money for public exigendles, binding the 
State to pay for what they borrowed a certain rate of interest per 
annum till the money was repaid, or the debt, to use the language of 
financiers, redeemed. From about that period all the governments of 
Europe have had small or large debts. Charles I. borrowed largely 
from his partisans ; but all his debts were extinguished by the Revo- 
lution, and it was under his sons that tbe foundations of a permanent 
debt were laid in England. On the accession of William III. the Debt, 
however, was only £664,263, and the annual charge only £89,855. 
During his reign the system of credit was expanded throughout Eu- 
rope : he was mainly supported by the moneyed classes and towns- 
people ; his throne was not founded on hereditary right, he could not, 
like the Stuarts and the Tudors, extort from the people at his will ; 
and he accordingly defrayed a large part of the annual expenditure by 
borrowing money, and pledging the State to pay annual interest on it. 
At tbe end of William's reign, tbe Debt was £15,780,489, and tlie an- 
nual charge on account of it £1,271,087. From his time the same 
process has been continued. In all exigencies, such as war, the large 
payment on account of Negro Emancipation, the famine in Ireland, 
&c, the Government has borrowed money, and mortgaged its ftiture 
revenue to pay the interest. In periods of peace, and when the rate 
of interest has been low, it has redeemed small portions of the Debt, 
or it has lowered the annual charge by reducing, with the consent of 
the holders, the rate of interest. The last change of this kind was 
when Mr. Gladstone paid off the debt of the South Sea Company in 
1858-4, which he was obliged to do by his proposal to convert it not 
having been favorably received. 

The Azmezed table, copied from Mr. McCullooh's edition of Smith's 
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'M ^il^o^tMM, is an tooonnt of the progress of the Debt in ont< 
to which 18 added its amonnt at this time. The debt consists of 
al species of loans, or funds, with different denominations, which 
been in process of time yarionslj mixed and mingled, such as 
yk^Ls. several different loans consolidated into one stock — 3 per 
Bednced, New 8 per cents, &o. The unfunded debt consists of 
eqner bills issued firom year to year, and continued or renewed by 
Veasury, to supply temporary wants, bearing a rate of intecest| 
qx>nding to, but generally lower than, the rate of discount in the 
iereial money-market ; an4 exchequer bonds, first issued by the 
mry in the beginning of 1854, which are loans at a fixed rate of 
est for a short period, and then to be repaid. 
he«following is the account of tlie principal and annual charge of 
^obfio Debt at different periods since the Bevolution : 

Prineipd, ftiiid«4 lalnvil mi 

■ad BiiAtiid«d. B*a«c*aMal* 

ifttlMB«Tolationinl689 £664,268 £89,855 

I «f Debt oontncted during the reign of WllUam IIL 

OTe debt peid ofl^ 15,780,489 1,871,067 

HtlMAoceiBionaf QaeenAnnelnl703 .... 16,894,703 1^10,943 

natncted during Qaeen Anne's reign .... 87,760,661 8,040,416 

itt]ieaooead<mofOeorgeLinin4 54,145,868 8,861,868 

laid off doring'the reign of George L aboye debt eon- 

wCed 2,058,125 1,188,807 

ttlMaoeeeelonof QeorgeILinl737 .... 63,098,288 8,817,651 
BOBtncted from the Moeaslon of George XL till tbe 
too of Paria in 1768, three years after the accession of 

MfgellL 86,n8^198 8,684,600 

alT68 188,865,480 4,858,051 

DilBgpeMe from 1768 to 1775 10,881,795 880,430 

i the eommencement of the American war In 1775 . 188,588,685 4,471,671 

Mitraeted daring the American war .... 181,867,998 ^088,886 

i the oottdnalon of the American war In 1784 . 849,861,688 9,600,907 

uli^peaoe from 1784 to 1798 10,501,880 849,277 

i the eommenoement of the French war in 1798 . . 289,850,148 9,811,680 

MtTM^ed daring the French war 601,500,848 28,704^1 

flmded and naftinded debt on the 1st of Febnuuy, 
IT, when the EngUsh and Irish ezcheqaers were con- 

idated 840,860,481 88,018,941 

UMlled from 1st Febrnarj, 1817, to 5th January, 1840, 60,088,168 8,894,819 

UM and charge thereon 6th January, 1848, . . . 791,817,889 88.181,683 

stween 1849 and 1854 there was a continual reduction of debt. 
otal amount accordingly on the Ist of April, 1854, was £768,664,249, 
£762,656,649 funded debt, and £16,008,700 unfunded debt. In 
the debt was again augmented by loans to carry on the war, and 
in 1866. 
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The following is an exact statement of its amount^ taken from Al ^ 
finance returns, on March 31, 1855, before the additional debt for till ^ 
year was contracted : 



Total fhnded (£751,645,819), and nnAmded debt (Ezeheqaer 

bills £17,151,400, Exoheqaer bonds £0,000,000), on March £ £ 

81st, 1865 774,7»7,81» 87,a09.7tt 



VALUE OP DIAMONDS. 

Mr. Tennant, in a paper read to the London Society of Arts, states 
that diamonds are generally weighed by the carat, which is eqaivalent 
to 4 grains. A diamond of 



1 


carat is 


worth 


$40* 


10 carats is worth $1,500 
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80 


20 " " 16,000 
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8G0 


80 " " 36,000 
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640 


50 " " 100,000 
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(( 


u 


1,000 


100 ** " 400,000 



0UBI0SITIE3 OP THE AMEKICAN CENSUS. 

From the statistics collected nnder the seventh census of the 
United States, the following interesting facts haye been deduced ; — 

1. Law of Growth. — This has been so uniform that the general ratio is 
a well-known fact ; but the mode in which that growth has been made 
is very little known. • Many persons have given too much weight to 
immigration, and others have supposed the increase of the African 
race more rapid than it is. Mr. Darby, in his " View of the United 
States," gave the law of population to the year 1940, which, although 
published twenty years ago, gave the population of 1860 but a million 
and a half beyond what it is ; and the whole error was in the esti- 
mate of the African race, which he made 5,700,000, when it is really 
but 8,636,000. There has been a tendency at all times to exaggerate 
the increase and importance of the African as well as the immigrant 
population. 

The numbers of inhabitants prior to the Revolution cannot be 
obtained with accuracy ; but since 1780 we have it with great exact- 
ness. The law of growth has, for sixty years, been but slightly vari- 
ant from 84 per cent. This is so fixed and certain, that allowing for a 
very little diminution of ratio, we may assume 88 and one-third per 
cent (or one-third the existent population) as the decimal increase of 
growth for the next half century. We may predict, with almost oer- 

* The pound is here ealled flre doUara. 



ifaitffthi&t in 1010 (dxtjr jeara) the American Eopultlio will hato 
fhondrt^ aud twenty millioAS of pi>o|jb, 

kw of relatJona between the gexe^ which k fouDtl tu vwry &t 
ageSf flceordjDg to tb© different daiigttrs to wMcii tLej nr© ©i- 
Tbig b one of the most curious of the natnral kwi, and oae uf 
interesting — ckmonstratiDg the admirable economy of ad^ptiw 
it ween tlitj &evt'ral imris of tLo natunU sjstuui, II i\ii\ inini]ivT 
and ftradeB bom was ezaotlj equal, the remit would be, 
hi[^ beftm they xeaohed middle age, the female sex would be rednoed 
M>]0ir,aiidbeoome inadequate to the porpoacs which it has to fill 
a ibot| the nnmber of the males bom ia alwaja greater than the 
1^ about fonr per cent To illustrate the changes in the 
rdationa perfeetlj, take the following example from the 
Mttwoeemnues: 

In 1840, nnder five jean of age,. .1,270,760 males. 

In 1840, nnder five years of age, .1,208,847 females. 

Excess (5| per cent.) 67,441 males. 

In 1850, nnder five years of age, 1,472,052 males. 

In 1850, under ax years of age, 1,424,825 females. 

Excess (4 per cent) 47,727 males. 

Kow let us pass on to the age of puberty, and see what a change 
aa taken place : 

In 1860, fiom 16 to 20 years, 1,087,600 femalesi 

In 1860 from 15 to 20 years, 1,041,116 males. 

Excess (4 per cent.) 46,484 females. 

The ftnnales have now passed the males ; but let us go on and see 
rhat influence motherhood has had on females : 

In 1850, fhmi 80 to 40 years, 1,288,682 males. 

In 1860, firom 80 to 40 years, 1,128,257 females. 

Excess (14 per cent.) 100,425 mules. 

At 70 years of age, the females are again in advance, and the same 
■ct is developed in each census. Above we see an immense change 
a the relation. From birth to 20 years the loss of males to t^maka 
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by death was nearly 2 to 1 ; bnt from 20 to 40, the death of 1 
was mnch the greatest, so that the males are again the most i 
Past 40, the deaths of females are the smallest The nmneiicil kt 
of the sexes, then, is this : — 

1st There are more males than females bom by about 4 per est 
2d. At 20 years of age, this preponderance is entirely lost, and Umi 
are more females than males. 8d. At 40 years, the balance is agn 
the oUier way, and there are more males than females. 4Ui. At 
70, the sexes are about even, and the ultimate age of the haman 
being is reached without any decided advantage to e'ther sex. Be- 
tween 70 and 100 years of age, there are 15,311 more white women 
than tliere are males: being more than 5 per cent, of the whote 
number. Beyond the age of 40 years, the probabilities of longevity 
are much greater for American women, than that of men. This con- 
trasts singularly with the fact that the " physique " (relatively) of 
American women is inferior to that of American men. That fact, 
however, tells tremendously on womeu between tlie ages of 20 and 40 
when tlieir mortality is very great 

8. The growth of the White Race, — The ratio of increase, at each 
successive decennial period, has been respectively 80, 37, 85, 85, 85, 
38 per cent This gives us a decennial growth of about 36 per cent 
for the white race. The growth of the white race is, therefore, de- 
cennially, about 2 i>er cent, greater than the growth of the whole ; 
consequently, leaving a diminution, to a corresponding extent, in 
that of the colored population. 

4. The growth of the African Jincc, — Tlie colored race have ad- 
vanced, deccmiially, very nearly as 37, 32, 30, 29, 25, 27 per cent. 

5. The Law of Relation in the growth of the RaccA, — As seen in 
the preceding paragraphs, the growth of the white race exceeds that 
of tlie colored race, by nearly ten per cent., in the corresjwnding ra- 
tio. But, we must remark, it seems, that the conditions of their 
growth are not parallel. The white race is continually receiving ac- 
cessions from Europe. In the hist ten years (1840 to 1850) the 
United States received about 1,500,000 white inmiigraLts. Of these, 
about 600,000 died in the ten years; so that 900,000 of the nearly 
20,000,0000 of white population were immigrants thus added to the 
natural increase. The actual increase of whites was about 5,000,000, 
from wliicli, deducting 900,000 immigrants, leaves 4,100,000 for the 
national increase, wliich is about 28} per cent In the same time the 
growth of the African race was 27 per cent ; so that, in fiict there is 
a very little difierence between the ratios of natural increase in the 
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two noea» akhoogh there is some difference, and that in fiivor of 
tbe whites. 

6. The General Law of Increase, (independent of immigrationX 

br natural causes alone, is 28 per cent decennially. This is eight per 

eeot. below the average increase of the whites, and ten per cent, be- 

itnr that from 1840 to 1850. While the nnmber of bom foreigners in 

the United States is less than 9 per cent., the nnmber in the compara- 

tire increase of a single year is large, rising, in the last two or three 

yean, to abont half the whole increase. The original immigrants, 

boweyer, rapidly die, while their children are bom on the soiL 

BBrnSH RAILWAYS AND TELEOBAPHS, 

Spread like a network over Great Britain and Ireland, to the ex- 
tent of 8054 miles completed. Thns in length, they exceed the ten 
chief rivers of Europe united, and more than enough of single rails are 
laid to make a belt of iron around the globe. The cost of these lines 
has been £286,000,000, equal to one-third of the amount of the Na- 
tional debt. The railway works have penetrated the earth with tun- 
nels to the extent of more than 50 miles.- There are 11 miles of via- 
duct in the vicinity of the metropolis alone — the earth works measure 
560,000,000, of cubic yards, which would form a pyramid a mile and a 
half in height, with a base larger than St. Jameses Park. Eighty millions 
of train miles are run annually on the railways, 5000 engines, and 
150,000 vehicles compose the working stock ; the engines, in a straight 
Hne, would extend from London to Chatham ; tlie vehicles from Lon- 
don to Aberdeen : and the companies employ 90,400 officers and ser- 
vants ; whilst the engines consume annually 2,000,000 tons of coals, so 
that in every minute of time 4 tons of coal flash into steam 20 tons 
of water, an amount sufficient for the supply of the domestic and other 
wants of the town of Liverpool. Tlie coal consumed is almost equal 
to the whole amount exported to foreign countries, and to one half of 
the annnal consumption of London. In 1854, 111,000,000 of passen- 
gen were conveyed on railways ; each passenger travelled an average 
of 12 miles. The old coaches carried an average of 10 passengers, 
and for the conveyance of 800,000 passengers a day 12 miles each, 
there would have been required at least 10,000 coaches and 120,000 
hones. The receipts of the railways in 1854 amounted to £20,216,000, 
and there is no instance on record in which the receipts of a railway 
have not been of continuous growth, even where portions of its traffic 
have been abstracted by competition or new lines. The wear and tear 
Is great; 20,000 tons of iron require to be replaced annually; and 
9* 
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26,000,000 of sleepers annnally peiiA ; 800,000 trees are 
felled to make good the loss of sleepers; and 800,000 trees otn bi 
grown on little less than 6000 aores of forest land. The aots of Fm- 
liament which railways have heen forced to obtain, cost the oonntiy 
J&14,000,000 sterling,— the exdosive &alt of Parliament itadf; and 
of the system it enforced. The legislation of Parliament has msds 
railways pay 70,000,000 of money to landowners for land and property; 
yet almost every estate traversed by a railway has been groatly im- 
proved in valae. At least 7200 miles of Telegraph, or 86,000 miks of 
wires have been laid down. Three thousand people are continually 
employed, and more than a million of public messages are annoally 
flashed along the '* silent highway." To the working of railways the 
telegraph has become essential. The needle is capable of indicating 
at every station whether the line is dear or blocked, or if aoddent has 
anywhere occurred. The telegraph can, therefore, do the work of ad- 
ditional rails, by imparting instantaneous information to the offioerSi 
and enabling them to augment the traffic over those portions of the 
line to which their duty might apply. It also enables large savings to 
be effected in rolling stock, by affording the means of supplying soch 
stock at any station at which it is needed, from some other station 
where it has accumulated, and is not wanted. As a perpetual current 
is passing through the wires, the guard or engine driver has only to 
break the train wire in case of accident, and the officers at the nearest 
station are instantaneously apprised that somctliing is wrong and that 
assistance is needed. The business of the Electric Telegraph Company 
has increased fifty-fold in seven years. Railway accidents occurred to 
passengers, in tlie first half of 1854, in the proportion of one acci- 
dent to every 7,195,848 travellers. The results of railways are as- 
tounding : 90,000 men are employed directly, and upwards of 40,000 
collaterally — 130,000 men, with their wives and families, represent a 
population of 500,000 souls ; so that 1 to 50 of the entire population of 
the kingdom might bo said to be dependent on railways ! The annual 
receipts of railways now reach £20,000,000, or nearly half the amount 
of the ordinary revenue of the State. If railway intercourse were sns- 
l>ended, the same amount of traffic could not be carried on under a 
cost of £60,000,000 per annum ; so that £40,000,000 a year are saved 
by railways. To the public *^ time is money, ^' and in point of time, 
a further saving is effected ; for on every journey averaging 12 miles 
in length, an hour is saved to 111,000,000 of passengers per annum, 
which is equal to 88,000 years in the life of a man working eight hours 
a day ; and allowing an average of 8<. per diem for liis work, this td- 
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ditional saying was JB8»000,000 a year. Everj farthing saved, on the 
tnin mileage of the kingdom, is £80,000 a year gained to railway com- 
puue& — ^RoBSKT Stkeheiibon's Addreu to Brituh Institution of Civil 
EngineerB. 

RAILWAY SPEED. 

The ordinary rate of speed is per second, of a man walking, 4 feet ; 
of a good horse in harness, 12 ; of a reindeer in a sledge on tbe ice, 
M ; of an English race-horse, 43 ; of a hare, 88 ; of the wind, 82 ; of 
loimd, 1088 ; of a 24-ponnd canon ball, 1800. These calculations are 
taken from a French writer. The comparison might be carried with 
adrantage a little farther. A railway engine, travelling at tlie ordi- 
nary rate of 80 miles an hour, performs 44 feet per second, which is 
eleven times the speed of a man walking, nearly fonr times that of 
the good horse, twice that of the reindeer, and only about one-half 
less than that of the wind itself. But man, horse, and reindeer, all 
soon become exhausted ; while the locomotive is as fresh and strong 
at the end of a long journey as at first starting : miles to it are but as 
paces to others. 

ILLUBTRATIONB OF LOCOMOnVE SPEED. 

Dr. Lardner, in his lately published Economy of Railroads, thus 
endeavors to convey to the unpractised reader the enormous speed of 
a looomotive going at the rate of seventy miles an hour : ^^ Seventy 
miles an hour is, in round numbers, 105 feet per second, that is, a motion 
in virtue of which a passenger is carried over thirty-five yards between 
two beats of a common clock. Two objects near him, a yard asunder, 
pass by his eye in the thirty-fifth part of a second ; and if thirty-five 
■takes were erected by the side of tbe road, one yard asunder, the 
whole would pass his eye between two beats of a clock ; if they had 
any strong color, such as red, they would appear a continuous flash of 
red. At such a speed, therefore, the objects on the side of the road 
are not distinguishable. When two trains, having this speed, pass 
each other, the relative velocity will be double this, or seventy yards 
per second ; and if one of the trains were seventy yards long, it would 
flash by in a single second. To accomplish this, supposing tbe driving- 
wheels seven feet in diameter, the piston must change its direction in 
tbe cylinder ten times in a second. But there are two cylinders, and 
the mechanism is so regulated that tbe discharges of steam are alter- 
nate. There are, therefore, twenty discharges of steam per second, at 
equal intervals; and thus these twenty puf& divide a second into 
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twenty equal parts, each puff having the twentieth of a Moond bti 
tween it and that which precedes and follows it The ear, like tiia 
eye, \s limited in the rapidity of its sensations ; and, semntiTe as thil 
organ is, it is not capahlo of distinguishing sounds which snooeed eadi 
other at intervals of the twentieth part of a second. Aooording to 
the experiments of Dr. Hutton, the flight of a cannon ball was 6,700 
feet in one quarter of a minute, equal to flve miles per minute, or 800 
miles per hour. It follows therefore, that a railway train, going at 
the rate of 75 miles per hour, has the velocity of one-fourth that of a 
caimon ball ; and the momentum of such a mass, moving at such a 
speed, is equivalent to the aggregate force of a number of cannon halb 
equal to one-fourth of its own weight. 

TWENTY-ONE TEAES' BETBOSPECT OF THE BAILWAY 8TSTEH. 
The greatest speed of Trevithick's engine was five miles an hour. 
The ordinary speed of Greorge Stephenson's Killingworth engine, in 
1814, was four miles an hour. In 1825, Mr. Wood, in his book on 
railways, takes the standard at six miles an hour, drawing forty tons 
on a level ; and so confident was be that ho had gauged the power 
of the locomotive, that he thinks it right to say, *' that nothing could 
do more harm towards the adoption of railways than the promulga- 
tion of such nonsense, as that we shall see locomotive engines travel- 
ling at the rate of 12, 1 6, 18 and 20 miles an hour." The promulgator 
of such nonsense was George Stephenson. In 1829, it was estimat*^ 
that at 15 miles an hour the gross load was nine tons and a lialf, and 
the not load very little, and that therefore, high speed, if attainable, 
was practically useless. Before the end of that year, George Stephen- 
son got with the Rocket a speed of 29 J miles per hour, carrying a net 
load of 9 J tons. In 1881 his engines were able to draw 90 tons on a 
level at 20 miles an hour. When the speed of the locomotive was set 
beyond question, prejudice then took alarm about the safety, and a 
very strong stand has from time to time been made for limitation of 
speed. Within the last seven years the London and Birmingham di- 
rectors considered 20 miles an hour was enough. We recollect the 
simple unbelief, when it was announced that Brunei had run a loco- 
motive at the rate of a mile a minute, and when at length it was known 
to be true, it was said that it was not safe, and would never do, and 
yet it has since then heen made a working speed. Thirty miles an hour 
was thought progress— an express at 85 miles an hour seemed to have 
reached the furtliest limits, but, in 1846, Brunei succeeded in work- 
ing the express to Bristol in two hours and a half, and to Exeter in 
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&vr honra. IVeviUiick's greatest net load was ton tons, that of 

Stephenson's first engine 80 tons. In 1825, the net load was forty 

tong, in 1881, ninety tons, now 1,200 tons. These greater effects of 

the locomotive have been cansed by an increase in the size of the parts, 

•od a greater effective power, Trevithick's cylinder was 8 inches in 

diameter, and he had only one cylinder. Brunton^s cylinder was six 

inches in diameter. Stephenson's first locomotive had two cylinders^ 

Mch of eight inches diameter. In 1829, the Rocket had two cylinders, 

each of one inch ^ameter. The Sans Pareil had two cylinders, each 

of seven inches in diameter : in 1831, the cylinders were Enlarged to 

ten inches and twelve inches diameter. In 1832, the Samson, a 

powerfid engine, had cylinders of fourteen inches diameter. Since 

then cylinders have been increased to fifteen inches and eighteen 

inches diameter, as in the Great Western locomotive. The immense 

increase of power may be inferred from these measurements. In 1829, 

the heating surface was about 100 square feet. It was soon increased 

to 800, and then 800 square feet, afterwards to 400, 600, 800, and 

1,000 square feet. The fire-box surface in the Rocket was 20 square 

feet, in the broad gauge engines it has been increased to above 100 

square feet. 

The weights of the eng^es have necessarily increased. Brunton's 
kg looomotive, in 1818, weighed 2^ tons. In 1825, engines weighed 5 
tons, but some with the tender weighed 10 tons. In 1829, the Rocket 
wmgbed 4| tons, the tender weighed 8 tons 4 cwt., the total being 
under 7^ tons. The weight of the engines has been increased to 8 
tons, 10 tons, 12 tons, and so up to the Leviathan engine of 29 tons on 
the Great Western. The rails have become heavier with the weights 
of the enginesL On the Stockton and Darlington, in 1821, they were 
not more than 28 lbs. to the yard. On the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, in 1829, they were laid down at 85 lbs. to the yard. They were 
sacoessively increased to 50 lbs. and 65 lbs. The London and Bir 
tpingliiw was originally intended for rails of 64 lbs. to the yard; but 
on Mr. Barlow's report, they were increased to 75 lbs. ; since then 
rails of 86 lbs. to the yard have been laid down on some lines. On 
the other hand, the consumption of fuel has diminished. Before 1829 
the e(»isumption of fuel was about 5 lbs. to carry one ton a mile ; in 
that year George Stephenson reduced it to 2*41 lbs. of coke. It would 
scareely be credited, that it can now be brought to less than a quarter 
of a pound per ton per mile. The gradients overcome have been 
steeper. Less than ten years ago, a gradient of one in one hundred 
and fifty was considered as impassable, except by means of a station- 
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ary en^^e. A gradient of one in thirty-fleven can now be 
with the looomotive. The rates for goods have in many 
reduced one half, in some cases even to a greater extent ; whik ibfm$ 
is a tendency in the progress of the railway system to a greater ndi^ 
tion. To show, in a dearer light, the difference between railwiyB mi 
looomotiyee in 1804^ 1822, and 1846, we haye drawn np the foUowkg 
oomparisoDs : 

1804, weight of rails, 28 lbs. ; weight of en^e, 

1829, " 85 " «* 4} tons. 

1846, " 85 " " 29 " 

MUes MIUiL 

1804, highest speed, 5 per hoar ; working speed 2 J 
1829, " 29J " " 10 

1846, " 76 " " 66 

InohM. Tfmt, 

1804, diameter of cylinder 8 greatest net load, 9 
1829, " 8 " 40 

1846, " 18 " 1200 

1829, fire-box surfece, 20 eq, ft ; heating surface, 117 ft 
1846, " 108 " " 1000 " 

COMPABATIYE COST OF PADDLE WHEEL AND BCREW 8TEAlfEB& 

With respect to economy it appears that the original cost of paddle- 
wheel steamers, when fit for sea, is about £5 9^. per ton greater than 
that of screw steamers, and that their current expenses for the year 
are about £8 per ton more than those of screw vessels. At the same 
time the average measure of cargo for screw steamers is three-fourths 
of a ton for each *on of builder's measure, whilst for paddle-wheel 
steamers it is less than half a ton, or 88 per cent, less than the former. 
Others state the saving at fully two-thirds the cost of each Toyage. — 
Captain Washington's Lecture h^ore Society of Arts, 

EXTENT OP COAST OP THE DIFFERENT CONTINENTB. 

. The extent of coast in Europe is about 17,000 miles; in Aaia» 
88,000 ; in AMca, 16,000 ; in America, 81,000. Thus it appears that 
the ratio that the number of linear miles in the coast-line bean to 
that of square mUes in the extent of sur&oe, in each of these great 
|>ortions of the globe, is 164 for Europe, 876 for AaA| 580 for Afrioti 
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. Oka i^ sod kid of ftU A/rlea^ vlidi bat «T«r7 mimai oV 

fite^* t^i pontvtul wUki hum tli^i «ssatl «ad Mttii* i^ ill DiNvt% tjw 

diorvrt^r of tlfee ooiuiti^, aad the tjawbntottmuiMJi of ju di- 



diR pi^fttl UiQi the dd IttgSIali mOoi is f|)elc«Q of b Lclattd*fl Ido*^ 
T»f I Mid oHwr ioeliiit iroria^ ww In roccud Amnton Abont af|iuil tii 
OM «nd a hftlf of II1& motoa slttiidird nUafc. thk abMH im hanm 
fai mliMl ift feodfof <^M booiks tod doenmicli, 



IfaAHB A££ A MODIX bhif* 



lb« bqgeKt ooeon eieiuiisy p€ now i^jing on tb« Atliudc, bear pro- 
vie^ the |t«pcrtkQi tfi lenirtb, br€«idtlif and d^thf Umt ai« r«0Qi4«d 
eguoecniof KDali'a Ark. Tbe dimeimaiii of the Atkntlc fteamera 
an; Itoftb, 232 feet; br^dOi of beam, §0 ie4?t ; deptli, ^B| fc^t. I^ 
Jimffntfoiiii of 11» Ark Trere : Img^ BOO cubits ; breadth, 50 cmblU; ' 
diplli, 90 ootsitt. Tbo Ark, therefore, was nearly twic« tLa al^e to 
tod braadtb, of tbese vci^eH the mblt Wm^ tw<3ntj*two 
I bfiUi iiad npiwr^ low^, and middle etorie^ After nil iho 
•^iiuoeiita tif forty -two oeutnri^f wHcb bavo e!ap^ smoe tlte 
IMi^ lUe ahipbulldera hare to r^tam to tbe mod«l aiford^d by 

pmmnsm of HAviaAiioH. 
Utirtmail Katit7 has In his poeeeaeioii the log-book of a Wait 
k tnd«r b 17ilt| wbioh chows that hisr average rat^ of MUiug p^r 
t abrmt oa« tuib the bo or. The mstnimc^uta of iwrlgalloa tJtol 
* nid« : chroti0fiiet«t» wei% nmkaown^ and looan were impracticii- 
bk ; it wa* no naoaissisum thmg for vesaeb in Ibosd d^a, when ctos^ 
isQ t]i» Atlaatic, to bd om of their reokoning b\ 6'', and Qrm W 
mad whto It was annomsoed %h*t a T«i8el might know, hj constdting 
tto mim tliiniioii]«t«r, wben the croaied the eastern edju^ ef the Gidf 

CI, and agabi when ^se dowsed the west^ant edg«^ nsvigators 
I Ito itoareiy ta tbe drawing of b!tie end red &troAks in tha 
hf wMelk ihej mighti when croased, h^ able to know tht^lr loap 
The merdiaBto of Fl^Tldeaoei B. L» when Dr, Franklin was 
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in London, sent a petition to the Lords of the Traasoiy, asking M 
Uie Falmoath (England) packets might mn to Proiidenoe instead of 
Boston ; for they maintained that, though Boston and Fahnooth viA 
between Providence and London, yet that, practioally, they 
farther apart ; for they showed that the average passage of the ! 
traders to Providence was fourteen days less than that of the pscM 
lino from Fahnoath to Boston. Dr. Franklin, on being qnestioDed ■ 
to this fact, consulted an old New England captidn, who had been I 
whaler, and who informed the Doctor that the London trsdeit tl 
Providence wore commanded for the most part by New England fiA* 
ermen, who knew how to avoid the Gulf Stream, whUe the Falmooll 
packets were coumionded by Englishmen, who knew nothing about it 
Those two drew a chart, which was published at the Tower, and tfas 
Gulf Stream, as laid down by that Yankee whaler, has been preserred 
upon our charts until within a few years. The influence of the Gulf 
Stream thus becoming known through the influence of Dr. Franklin, 
and the discovery of the water thenuometer, the course of trade foc^ 
merly setting towards Charleston, S. C, wos diverted to the Northen 
ports. This revolution commenced about 1796. It worked slowly at 
firsts but in 1810-17 it received a fresh impulse from Jeremiah Tlumr|H 
son, Isaac Wright, and others, who conceived the idea of establishing 
a lino of packets between Now York and Liverpool. This was t 
period when the scales of commercial ascendency were vibrating be- 
tween New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other places. The packet 
ships of Thompson turned the balance. Though only of 800 tons 
burden, and sailing but once a month, they had their regular day of 
departure, and the merchants of Philadelpluji, Charleston, &c., found 
it convenient to avail themselves of this regular and stated chsnnel, 
for communicating with their agents in England, ordering goods, Ac, 
and from that time the commerce of New York has gone on steadily 
increasing. 

PERIOD OF HUMAN LIFE. 

M. Flourens, tlio distinguished French physiologist, and Peq>etusl 
Secretary of the Paris Academy of Sciences, has published a work, in 
which he announces that the normal period of the life of man is " one 
hundred years." Tlie grounds on which he comes to this new philoso- 
phic conclusion may be briefly stated. It is, we believe, a fact in 
natural history, that the length of each animal's life is in exact pro- 
portion to the period it is in growing. BufTon was aware of this truth, 
and his observations led him to condnde that the life in different spe- 
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inimals is six or seven times as long as the period ,of growth, 
rens, from his own ohserrations, and those of his predece«K)r8, 
nion that it may he more safely taken at five times. When 
rrote, the precise period at which animals leave off growing, 
eak more correctly, the precise circumstance which indicates 
growth has ceased, was not known. M. Flonrens has ascer- 
lat period, and thereon bases his present theory : ^ It consists,** 
*^ in the union of the bones to their epiphyses. As long as 
s are not nnited to their epiphyses the animal grows : as soon 
mes are nnited to their epiphyses tlie animal ceases to grow.** 
man, the union of the bones and the epiphyses takes place, 
g to M. Flonrens, at the age of twenty ; consequently, he pro- 
bat the natural duration of life is ^ve times twenty years. 
>w fifteen years ago,^' he says, " since I commenced researches 
phyriological law of the duration of life, both in man and in 
our domestic animals, and I have arrived at the result that 
mal duration of man's life is one century. Yes, a century's 
hat Providence meant to g^ve us." Applied to domestic ani- 
Floureus' theory has, he tells us, been proved correct. " The 
' the bones with the epiphyses," he says, *^ takes place in the 
; eight years of age, and he lives forty years ; in the horse at 
-8, and he lives twenty-five years ; in the ox at four years, and 
from fifteen to twenty ; in the dog at two years, and he lives 
L to twelve years ; and in the lion at four years, and he lives 
** As a necessary consequence of the prolongation of life to 
L Flourens assures man he is entitled, he modifies very con- 
f his different ages. " I prolong the duration of infancy," he 
jp to ten years, because it is from nine to ten that the second 
1 18 terminated. I prolong adolescence up to twenty years, 
it 18 at that age that the development of the bones ceases, and 
ently the increase of the body in length. I prolong youth up 
ge of forty, because it is only at that age that the increase of 
J in bulk terminates. After forty the body does not grow, 
r ^>eaking; the augmentation of its volume which then takes 
not a veritable organic development, but a simple accumula- 
fkt. After the growth, or more exactly speaking, the de- 
nt in length and bulk has terminated, man enters into what I 
period of invigoration, that is — when all onr parts become 
mplete and firmer, our functions more assured, and the whole 
I more perfect. This period lasts to sixty-five or seventy 
id then beg'ms old age, which lasts for thirty y Qax«." Tq >3ii(;^e^ 
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who mfty be disposed to ask, why is it, that of men destined to Ihn a 
hundred years, so few do so, IL Floorens answers triumphantly— 
^ With oor manners, our passions, onr torments, man does not die; hi 
kills himself 1" 

AYESAGE OF HUMAN IJFE. 

The average of human life is about 83 years. One quarter dil 
preyious to the age of seven years ; one half before reaching 17 ; aoi 
those who pass this age ei\joy a felicity refused to one half the hnmia 
species. To every 1,000 persons, only one reaches 100 years of life; 
to every 100, only six reach the age of sixty-five ; and not more thai 
one in 500 lives to eighty years of age. There are on earth 1,OOC^ 
000,000 inhabitants; and of these 888,888,338 ^e every year, 91,8M 
every day, 8,780 every hour, and 60 every minute, or one eveiy 
second. These losses are about balanced by an equal number of births 
The married are longer lived than the angle ; and, above aD, those 
who observe a sober and industrious conduct. Tall men live longer 
than short ones. Women have more chances of life in their &vor 
previous to being fifty years of age than men have, but fewer after- 
wards. The number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to every 1,000 
individuals. Marriages are more frequently after the equinoxes ; that 
is, during the months of June and December. Those bom in the 
spring are generally more robust than others. Births and deaths 
are more firequent by night than by day. — Quarterly JReviete. 

OCCUBBENCE OF DEATH AT DIFFEEENT DAILY PEBIODft. 

The hours most fatal to life are thus determined by a writer in the 
London Quarterly Eeciew^ from the examination of the facts in 8,880 
cases : — If the deaths of the 2,880 persons had occurred indifferently 
at any hour during the 24 hours, 120, it might be supposed, would 
have occurred at each hoar. But this was by no means the ease. 
There were two hours in which the proportion was remariud>ly below 
this, two minima in fact, namely, from midnight to 1 o'olook, when 
the deaths were 83 per cent below. From 8 to 6 o'dook A. M. in- 
cludve and from 8 to 7 oWock P. M., there is a gradual increase, in the 
former of 28^ per cent above the average, in the latter of 5| per cent. 
The maximum of death \b from 5 to 6 oVIock A. M., when it is 40 per 
cent above the average ; the next, during the hour before midni^t, 
when it is 24 per cent in excess ; a third hour of excess is that from 
9 to 10 o^clock in the morning, being 18| per cent above. From 
2(^ A. IL to 8 P. M. the deaths are less numerous, being 16| per a 



ft Avvtgii^llwliaiirlridiftci sawn Maf lilt iniHfe&taL tVmn 
L P. M. ta H tti*4«it&fr dM to 0| pvr cunt, aboT« Ui# flvtrxfo^ 
I ^%$m UuU liiitir txi 11 F. Itr fitnmgii^ ft} par t»nU Mow ftlit 
i Dttfiuf itktk hciim fh)Qi 9 Iti 11 u'dvck in Lhts i^Vfiuifi^, thuE^ li 
natii of H p«r ««iiL M^w Umi avor^giiu Thoa Uia \mai m&r^ 
h doTOg ibo mld-d^jr limrv-^xuundjf, JVota 10 to 3 n^clook \ tjia 
~ I liming ttHjr tnon^ hmoi^ firom d tp 9 o^doek. AWit e^^ 
Mil &mha wtr« cihlliroa tmd«»r ^vc^ jv»r^ of age^ sod 
b» titlb^tiec^ uf tbti latter mare «irikliigl^\ At itll Jiaiui^ 
I hn Ui« moniJiL|$ mi IB ml<li)igbt^ tli6 d#atti(i ai*« at m 
i; iba Iwjani <W»ra 4 to 5 P. M* und frcim ft to Ui P, M* 
lutt Urn hci^fi aflof miitetgUt bci&g tha lowvit nm^ 
I IliA ImmM frtim 3 tit 10 A* M. tJUo dt^tha are sbave Ibd 
f thitir nuulmtiiii ftt lh>iii d tn a ^'dook A«ll, wbao U 

0BATHS BT VJIE AKD FEaTlLEKCJE. 

ihei^ wer« is^^ hj iLe Bo^ of Hc&lth 3ome taLlei 
iQg Am eiMDfnnitLve hm of life bf War and hj PestUenee. It 
B9 UmkI in tt yeai^ of war tbero w&r4^ 19,70«1 IdUed, and T'J^^OO 
ided ; giTSiig an aimxial average of 399 killed, and &fi%2 womidisd. 
1S48-49 lli(L»t« were no fewer than 72^180 peraoca killed by 
ITS afid dLarrij^a m England and Walas, axkd 144,300 attacked ; S4, 
jf tiie MEed wet^ able-bodied peraons eapabb of getting tlioir owm 
|] BialdiM ihjtm dti«tba from tbe great epidemic, 115^000 djo 
iUj, cm on a^erage^ of preTontible disuses; wbUo 11,419 die bj 
Oanpsrmg tbe kill^ in niti« great battlee, inckdiiig 
(4|740), with the uiiinber killed by cholera in London in 
^^U»13^)t we find a di^erenee of 9,399 la favor of war. Id 
^^HMaoci% Id per cent^ sometimes 20 per cent, of the medicial 
^9^red^ diud. The London mission arie^ die as fast as tbose in 
and there are eome districts In London which make 
i Sodfty ask themfielvea whether Uiej have a right to scoid 

BOK, From the retnrafl of IS oniiraa it i^ found that S56T 
orpbans ara diai^able to the cholera of 1848-9, entwling 
[TO 0^ £121,000, in fonr ye&ra only, 
Hip 1i||^i«i4 m^Q of lo^ in any atta^^k made by targe fleets will b« 
i is Lurd Etmaatli*s bombttrtouxfi of A3gi€M, where tlie eosudtitta 
M }4r liar 1,000 ; bQl ilM blfteriui Jomo* osaerta^ that, in tbe 
ill ntBiiit r^litiog to tha attack upon Co|j«Dhageii, the digbtly 
» uib hu^aSt/^ mA that tlie total ttusiJb^nf of tajp\yi3i|sii 




i 
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was 1,200. If the historiiin's statement be admitted^ the total loss ia 
that action must have been at the rate of 150 per 1,000, which wodd 
be greater than at Algiers. — W, B, Hodge. 

It appears that the total nmnber of deaths in the choknhjMi 
(1849), for all England and Wales, was 440,889 ; but in 1850 the im* 
ber of deaths fell to 368,995, ^^ being not only 71, 844 less than-in tin 
cholera-year, bnt even less than the number of deaths of the jm 

preceding that of the cholera, by as many as 80,888 If irt 

take the deaths of the two years together which preceded the chola% 
and strike the mean, and treat the year of the cholera, and the com- 
pensating year that follows, in the same manner, we shall find that the 
four years present nearly the same arerage. .... So that in realitf 
it is fomid, when the aggregate of the fonr years is taken, either for 
the whole of England, or for the metropolis only, th&t no greater mnn- 
ber of people died in those years because of the cholera intervening 
than if the cholera had not visited ns." — Dr. GRAirnLLX, in the Midieal 
Timea and Oazette. 



LONGETITY IN GREAT BEITAIN. 

In Great Britain more than half a million of the inhabitant! 
(596,030) have passed the barrier of "threescore years and ten;" 
more than a hundred and twenty-nine' thousand have passed the 
Psalmist^s limit of " fourscore years; " and 100,000 the years which 
the last of Plato^s climacteric square numbers expressed (9 times 
9—81) ; nearly ten thousand (9,847) have lived 90 years or more ; a 
band of 2,038 aged pilgrims have been wandering ninety-five years and 
more on the unended journey ; and 319 say that they have witneesed 
more than a hundred revolutions of the seasons. 

It is strange to reflect upon a few of the great events that have 
occurred during the lengthened span of a Centenarian. Thus, a joor- 
nalist, in recording the death of one John M^Innes, at StrontnUa, near 
Oban, in the parish of Eilmore, at the age of 105 years, remarks : " At 
the time of his birth the wounds of Culloden were still unhealed, and 
the half of the Highlands looked on George II. as a usurper. M^Innefi 
was a stout lad when Wolfe fell on the heights of Abraham ; he was in 
his prime while the United States of Ajnerica were still English 
colonies; and he was comparatively an old man before Napoleon 
Bonaparte was heard of. Steam navigation was only incrodaoed after 
he had completed his 65th year. 




BBiFQUynO^ OF &KS4T 



U» 



Ifir. Oo«fiiii^siia<rtiien^ 
iOO oaMe fncheii or 98n6 



f tmd atperiments Ijy ] 
ifbUoiriii^ del^Oa majbe relied on : 400,1 
'aiUc f<^ cif Air pass tljTDugli the Innipi of A hoiltjhy tdidt of 
UrdlDA^ future in twenty-four hom^, of vrhUh 10*666 onbio iSsot will 
\ht ecMiv^rtvd ktto carb^nio ocui gfiA^2,&S6lHr gralin^ or 6^ ounoeo 
fpteMopoan] oi cATboa. This gives 906 gndna of oirbon per hoar 
doted t>jr Uie re.«rp[ratioii of otio liiuriaii adult, or 194,828 pounds 
fflamOf ; and ff we mtdtiplj this bj S61 millioiu (being the oaloo- 
[ |iapiiktiQu of Great JMtaiu and Ireland in the year 1880X we 
! tene 14Y,0T0 Ions of carbon as the aimiml prodnot of the requration 
of hom&D beluga tbeii exisdng within the ciroomaoribed hoondariea of 
Qwat Bfltaia and Irelimd. — Fhilowphkal JTo^cumm. ^ 



8TATIBIX0B OT BUICIDB AHD GBDIB. 

TiCBk an analyna of the criminal retams of the metropolitan police, 
it la ^ppannt that crimes have their peculiar seasons. Thus attempts 
to ocHnmit snidde genorallj occar in tho months of June, July and 
Aogost, and rarely in November according to the commonly accepted 
BotioB, Common assaults and drunkenness also multiply wonderfully 
in the dog-days. In the winter, on the contrary, burglaries increase, 
and, Ibr some unknown reason, tho uttering of counterfeit coin. — Lon- 
dm Quairterly Beciew^ July lBo6. 

WmOHT ANB STATUBE OF MEN OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

ft in. 
Tlio mean height of the 

French man is ... 54 
Ditto Euglishman ... 60} 

In recruiting for the French 
army the standard is now fixed at 
1*566 meters of height, which is 
about 5 feet 1-} inches English. 
Fifty years ago, however, the 
French standard height was 5 feet 
4 inches English. 

The English standard is for tho 
Foot Guards 6 feet inches. 



Ibft. &▼. 

The mean weight in Bel- 
gium (Bmssob) and the 
environs is 140*49 

In France (Paris and neigh- 
borhood) the man is . 186*89 

The mean weight of the 
"Pngiiahmim (taken at 
Oambridge)froml8to25 150*98 

(In carriages it is usually considered 
that it averages 165 lbs.) 

The mean height of the 
Balkan male is . 5 ft. 6 j\ in. 



STATISTICS OF SILKWORMS. 

24^000 eggs of the silkworm weigh a quarter of an ounce ; the 
worm lives from 45 to 63 days; it increases in weight in 80 days 
9,600 ibkL and dnring the last 28 days of its Ufe eata nothing* Eqt 
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^9 lbs. of mtilberiy-leayes, 70 Ibe. of oocoons are obtained; 100 Ik 
ofooooonsgiTeS^lbfi. of spnnsilk; and one pound of ooooona will |io* 
dnoe a single thread of 88,000 fathoms m length.— Bxbobb. 

FECUNDITT OP FIflH. 
A codfish has been found to produce 8,686,760 eggs or ^wn; 
and a ling, 19,248,625. Herrings, weighing from four ounoea to itt 
and three-quarters, from 21,285 to 36,960. Mackerel, 20 oonfisi^ 
454,061. Soals, of five ounces, 88,772; one of fourteen onnoea and a 
half, 100,862. A flounder of two ounces, 188,407 ; one of twoilif- 
four ounces, 1,857,408 ; lobsters, from fourteen to thirty-aix oonoe^ oqb- 
tain 21,699 ; a prawn, about 8,800; and a shrimp, jfrom 2,800 to ^800. 
— ^Db. MAUxflkB. 

BATE AT WHICH THE WINGS OF mSSCTS MOYX. 

The buzzing and humming noises produced bj winged inaeoto an 
not, as might be supposed, Tocal sounds. They result from aonoroos 
undulations imparted to the air by the flapping of their wings. This 
may be rendered evident by observing that the noise always ceases 
when the insect alights on any object. The rarene has been ingem- 
ously applied for the purpose of ascertaining the rate at which tha 
wings of such creatures flap. This instrument being brought into 
unison with the sound produced by the insect, indicates, as in the caM 
of any other musical sound, the rate of vibration. In this way it his 
been ascertained that the wings of a gnaf flap at the rate of 15,000 
times per second. The pitch of the note produced by this insect in 
tlie act of flying is, tlierefore, more than two octaves above the lugbot 
note of a seven-octave pianoforte. The wings of some insects are to 
thin, that 50,000 placed ono upon the other would not form a hmp of 
more than a quarter of an inch in height. ^ 

COMMERCIAL VALUE OP mSEOTa. 

The importance of insects, commercially speaking, ia Gcaroelj 
ever thought of. Great Britain does not pay less than $1,000,000 for 
the dried carcases of the tiny insect, the Cochineal; and another 
Indian insect which, by puncturing particular trees, aflfbrds Lat^ is 
scarcely leas valuable. More than 1,500,000 human beings derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufacture of ailk ; and 
the silkworm alone creates an annual circulating mediom of nearly 
$200,000,000 ; $500,000 are annually spent in En^and alone Ibr 
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liQney; at least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported into that 
r every year. Then there 'are the gall-nnts of commerce, 
tr dyeing and making^ik, &o^ the Cantharides or Spanish fly, 

KE OF BPEGIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOIC. 

I nomber of Yertebrated Animals may be estimated at 20,000. 
1,500 species of Mammals are pretty precisely known, and the 
r may probably be carried to about 2,000. The nnmber of Birds 
town is 4^000 or 5,000 species, and the probable nnmber is 
The Reptiles nnmber abont the same as the Mammals — 1,500 
ed ipecie»— and they wiD probably reach the nnmber of 2,000. 
diev are more numerous; there are from 6,000 to 6,000 species 
Museums of Europe, and the number may probably amount to 
r 10,000. The number of Molluscs already in ooUeotions, prob- 
iMhes 8,000 or 10,000. There are collections of marine shells, 
I tad univalye, which amount to 5,000 or 6,000 ; and coUec- 
f land and fluyiatile shells, which count as many as 2,000. The 
amber of Molluscs would, therefore, probably exceed 15,000 
. Among the articulated animals, it is difficult to estimate the 
r of species. There are collections of coleopterous insects which 
r 20,000 to 25,000 species, and it is quite probable that by 
: the principal collections of insects, 60,000 or 80,000 species 
DOW be counted ; for the whole department of articul^ta, com- 
4he oilistacea, cirrhipeda, the insects, the red-blooded worms, 
beatinal worms, the infusoria, as fS&r as they belong to this de- 
nt, the number would already amount to 100,000; and we 
mMj compute the probable number of species actually existing 
do that sum. Add to these about 10,000 for radiata, echini, 
tiea, medusas, and polypi, and we have about 250,000 species 
g animals ; and supposing the number of fossil species to equal 
(re have at a very moderate computation, half a million specie's. 
MB & GouLD^s Zoology, 

opinion has been of late years very frequently expressed by 
ithorities, that the making of new genera and species has been 
. to excess, and that many existing genera and species will, on 
' examination, be found to be idonticaL 

DIVKIBIUTY OP MATTER. 

ay years ago, a curious calculation was made by Dr. Thompson, 
w to what degree matter oould be divided, axid ft\!iiS[V \)^ ««q^^^ 
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to the e je. He disBolved a grain of nitrate of lead in 600, 000 graint 
of water, and passed through the solution a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when the whole liquid becsfte seuablj discolored. Now 
a grain of water may be regarded as equal to a drop of that 
liquid, and a drop may be easily spread out so as to cover a square 
inch of surface. But under an ordinary microscope the millionth of a 
square inch may be distinguished by tiie eye. The water, therefofe, 
oould be divided into 500,000,000,000 parts. But the lead in a grda 
of nitrate of lead weighs 0*62 grains ; an atom of lead cannot wei|^ 
more than 1,810,000,000,000th of a grain, while the atom of sulphiir, 
which, combined with the lead, rendered it visible (in the ma»f)| 
could not weigh more than 1-2,015,000,000 ; that is, the two bOBoDth 
part of a grain. But what is a billion, or, rather, what Qonoeptkm 
can we form of such a quantity f . We may say that a billion Is a mil- 
lion of millions, and can easily represent it thus : 1,000,000,000,0001 
But a school-boy^s calculation will show how entirely the mind is in- 
capable of conceiving such numbers. If a person were able to count 
at the rate of 200 in a minute, and to work without intermission twelve 
hours in a day, he would take, to count a billion, 6,944,944 days, or 
19,025 years 819 days. But this may be nothing to the division of 
matter. There are living creatures so minute, that a hundred millions 
of them may be comprehended in the space of a cubic inch. But these 
creatures, until they are lost to the sense of mght, aided by the mort 
' powerful instrumenta, are seen to possess organs fitted for oollecting 
tlieir food, and even capturing their prey. They are, therefore sup- 
plied with organs, and these organs consist of tissues nourished by cir- 
culating fluids, which must consist of parts or atoms, if we please so 
to term them. In reckoning the size of such atoms, we must not 
speak of billions, but perchance of billions of billions. And what Is a 
billion of billions? The number is a quadrillion, and can be easily re- 
presented thus : 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; and the same 
schoolboy's calculation may be employed to show that to count a 
quadrillion, at the rate of 200 a minute, would require all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, supposing them to be a thousand milliona, to count 
incessantly for 19,025,875 years, or more than 8,000 times the period 
for which the human race has been supposed to be in enstence. 

HOW MANY BKED8 TO THE POUND. 

The following table shows the number of the seeds of the moat 
common plants contained in a pound avoirdupois, and the nomber of 
pounds in a bushel : 




^ Si8L iff ■MdL Si8L iffpooik 

pvlbu y»biihil 

10,600 08toM 

18,400 48 to 46 

S0,000 88to43 

88,000 66to00 

54^000 ..to.. 

.... 25,000 48to66 

Bnil^BSirade 150,000 50to50 

Ooraiflh Holdftit 880,000 60to56 

OnmgeJdly 188,000 50to56 

i^fiootohDmniheid 188,000 56 

BiiDminhead Saroy 110,000 50 to 56 

nC 849,600 60 

wlnto :.. 686,400 50 to 68 

H^pmnnLd 814,000 86to88 

■^Italitti.... 878,000 18tol8 

FKDftlgnaB. 088,800 8 



BAIBT DATS EST THE TEAS. 

enenl, the nnmber of rainy days \a greatest near the soa, and 
» in proportion the further we penetrate into the interior. On 
em side of Ireland, it rains 208 days of the year ; in the Ncther- 
1 170 ; in England, France, and the North of Germany, and in 
f of Finland, on from 152 to 155 days ; on the plateau of Ger- 
Q 131 ; and in Poland on 158 days ; while on the plains of the 
at Eaaan, it rains on 90, and in the interior of Siberia, only on 
of the year. In Western Europe it rains on twice as many 
in Eastern Europe ; in Ireland on three times as many days as 
and Bonth of Spain. — Johkbon^s Fhya, Atlas. 



OBIQIN OF QAUOINO. 

owe this to accident On the occasion of Kepler^s second mar- 
ie found it necessary to stock his cellar with a few casks of 
When the wine-merchant came to measure the caskfs Kepler 
3 to hu method as he had made no allowance for the difTorent 
the bulging parts of the cask. From this accident Kepler was 
tndy the subject of gauging, and to write a treatise on it, pub- 
it lintz in 1015, which contains the earliest specimens of the 
I analyris.— SxB D. Bbewsteb's Martyrs of Science. 
.10 
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lAoP ICEABUSB. 

Nothing is more fallacious than measnring fluids hy dropping; i 
the drops from the lip of a vial yary, chiefly according to the i 
force of the attraction of cohesion in different liqaida. Thus 60 dro|l 
of water fill the same measure as 100 drops of laudanum from a lip <f 
the same size. The graduated glass measure used hy apothecaries li 
the only certainty. 

FACTS AB0X7T GRAIN MKASX7BE8. 

There is no uniform measure hy which grain is sold in Great Brit- 
Bjn. In London, wheat and com are sold hy the quarter of 480 poundi^ 
equal 8 hushels of 60 lbs. In Liyerpool, wheat is sold hy the boflU 
of 70 lbs. and com by the quarter of 480 lbs. English floor is sold \fj 
the sack of 280 lbs. ; American by the barrel of 196 lbs., eyery btml 
weighed, and 20 lbs. deducted for tare. Gloucester, Glasgow, Gocki 
and other markets, each has its own peculiar measure — boaheb of tt 
or 64 lbs., bolls of 240 lbs., barrels, sacks, stones— a perfect craiftukia 
of weights and measures. The duty on wheat and other grain in Greit 
Britain is 1 shilling (24 cents) on flour, 4J pence on 112 lbs. In Franoe^ 
the hectolitre of wheat is (decimally) 2.85 bushels. In Amsterdam, thi 
last is 88.87 bushels ; in Dantzic, 87.15 bushels; in Rostock, 105.71 
bushels. In Odessa, the chetwork is 6.06 bushels ; in Petersbuif, 
5.49 bushels. The Swedish tonne is 8.97 bushels ; the Damsh 4.74 
bushels. The Spanish fanega is 1.G2 bushels ; tbe Lisbon alquire, 41 
bushels. The tomalo of Naples is 1.57 bushels ; the emine of Genoa, 
8.84 bushels ; the Leghorn sack, 2 bushels. 

A quarter of wheat is an English measure of 8 standard bu^eb; 
so if you see that quoted at 56s., it is 7s. per busheL A shilling is 24 
cents ; multiply by 7, and you have $1.68. 

The above rule for ascertaining the value of a bushel of wheat con- 
formably to English quotations, is tolerably correct, so far as regards 
the quotations which are confined to the English standard, or rather 
imperial bushel ; but is incorrect, if applied to Liverpool quotatioii& 
It often occurs that when wheat is quoted at London at 408. per qoai^ 
ter of 8 imperial bushels, it will rate at 6s. per bushel of 70 Iba. in 
Liverpool. The London price current usually quotes wheat at so mudi 
per quarter, (8 imperial bushels of 60 lbs. each,) and the lirerpool 
I ) rice current, almost invariably at so much per bushel of 70 Iba. Ths 
Liverpool local bushels being one sixth larger than the American or 
imperial bushel, it follows that when a bushel of wheat is quoted at 6t. 
per bushel of 70 lbs., it ia equal only to 6a. 2d. per American or imperial 
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lel of 60 lbs. Therefore if yoa see wheat quoted at 6s. per bushel 
Kyerpool, it will not do to multiply bj 24, in order to ascertain the 
renoe between the American and English prices. As applicable 
lTeix>ool quotations, the role should be thus : Deduct onenseventh 
i the Liverpool price per bushel, reduce the remainder to pence, 
doable the products for cents. Example: — ^A circular quotes 
It at 68. per bushel of 70 pounds ; 6 — l-7«i5s. 2d., or 62 d. ; double 
seots — $1 24 per bushel 

ETAFOKATIOH ASD OOimENSATIOH. 

Che total quantity of dew believed to fall in England is supposed to 
ont to fire inches annually. The average fall of rain is about twenty- 
fakchea. Mr. Glaisher states the amount of evaporation at Green- 
i to hare amounted to five feet annually for the past five years, and 
I three feet about the mean evaporation ail over the world. On 
ftion the quantity of actual moisture, raised in the shape of 
itf from the surface of the sea alone, amounts to no less than 60,000 
c mOes annually, or neariy 164 mUes per day. According to Mr. 
Ilaji the evaporation at Calcutta is about fifteen feet annually ; 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Calcutta averages in October 
November nearly, three quarters of an inch daily : betwixt 40^ and 
Iq the Bay of Bengal it was found to exceed an inch daily. Sap- 
Dg this to be double the average throughout the year, we shall, 
md of three have eighteen feet of evaporation annually ; or, were 
state of matters to prevail all over the world, an amount of three 
3red and sixty thousand cubic mOcs of water ridsed in vapor from 
JMean alone. 

BAIN Df DIFFEBENT PASTS OF THE GLOBE. 

Rie quantity of rain diminishes as we advance from the equator to 
polca. It decreases in ascending to high table l^ds. It increases 
I Hie coasts to the interior of continents, the western coasts being 
mDy more rainy than the eastern ones. At the equator the quan- 
of rain which falls annually is 95 inches, and at Petersburg only 
The heaviest rain Ms between the tropics ; and in Europe the 
f districts are in the Alps, the middle of Portugal, the Coast of 
way, the Coast of Ireland, and the northwest Coast of Scotland. 
J&p^ Horn no less than 154 inches fidl, while in several parts of 
irorid there is no rain at all; these parts are called tlie rainless 
Mil In the Old Worid there are two aooh difitnc^l^i^Aax^ifidd 
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indading the desert of Sahara and Egypt in Africa, and in Ada, 
of Arahia, Syria, and Persia. The other district of nearly the 
saperficial extent^ lies between north latitude SO"" and 50^ and betwi 
75° and US'" of east longitnde, including Thibet, Gobi or Bhama, anl' 
Mongolia. In the New World the rainless districts are of mnch lor ' 
magnitude, occupying two narrow strips on the shores of Pern and Bo^ ' 
livia, and on the Coast of Mexico and Guatimala, with a small distridr 
between Trinidad and Panama on the coast of Venezuela. — Kn^^ 
British H&viete^ May, 1856. 



SIZE OF EUBOPEAH I.TBRARTKa. | 

The most valuable libraries in Europe, at present existing, ars 
stated to contun printed books and manuscripts as follows ; The Royal 
Library, Paris, 700,000 vols, and 80,000 M8S. The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 420,000 Yols. and 80,000 MSS. The Royal Central, Munich, 
500,000 vols, and 16,000 MSS. The Vatican, Rome, 100,000 vols, and 
40,000 MSS. University, G6ttingen, 800,000 vols, and 5,000 MSa 
British Museum, 808,000 vols, and 22,000 MSS. Vienna, 850,000 
vols, and 16,000 MSS. St. Petersburg, 400,000 vols, and 16,000 MS^ 
Naples, 800,000 vols, and 6,000 MSS. Dresden, 800,000 vols, and 2,700 
MSS. Copenhagen 400,000 vols, and 20,000 MSS. Berlin, 250,000 
vols, and 5,000 MSS. The foregoing being given in round numbers, it 
can only be regarded as comparatively correct ; but it serves to convey 
some idea of the vastness of these collections as well as their relative 
magnitudes. — ^Db. Maundxb. 

LOSS OF MEAT IN COOKING. 

That, in whatever way the flesh of animals is prepared, a consider- 
able diminution takes place in its weight, has long been known ; bat 
considerable error prevails as to the respective loss of wcighL The 
following are the results of a set of experiments, which were actually 
made in a public e^blishment, not from mere curiosity, but to serve 
a purpose of practical utility. 28 pieces of beef^ weighing 280 Ibs^ 
lost in boiling 78 lb. 14 oz. Hence, tlie loss of beef in boiling was 
about 20J lb. in 100 lb. : 19 pieces of beef; weighing 190 lb., \wi in 
roasting 61 lb. 2 oz. The weight of beef lost in roasting appears to 
be 82 lb. per 100 lb. Nine pieces of beef, weighing 90 lb., lost in 
baking 27 lb. Weight lost by beef in baking is 80 lb. per 100 lb. 
Twenty -seven legs of mutton, weighing 260 lb., lost in boiling and by 
having the shank-bones taken ofif^ 62 lb. 4 oz. The shank-bones were 
estimated at 4 os. each, therefore the Iom in boiling waa M Ik 8 oa. 
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loflB of weight in boiling legs of mutton is 21 lb. per 100 lb. 
:tj-fiye shonldera of mutton, weighing S50 lb., lost in roasting 109 
10 oz. The loss of weight of mutton in roasting was 81^ lb. per 

lb. Sixteen loins of mntton, weighing 141 lb., lost in roasting 
b. 14 oz. Hence loins of mntton lose bj roasting about 85| lb. 
100 lb. Ten necks of mutton, weighing 100 lb., lost in roasting 
b. 6 oz. From the foregoing statement, two practical inferences 
r be drawn : 1st, In respect of economy, it is more profitable to 

meat than to roast it. 2d, Whether we roast or boil meat, it 
s by cooking from one-third to one-fifth of its whole weight. — 
htophieal Magagint, 




THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 



NICETY BEQUIBED IN ASTBONOMIGAL CiLLCUIJLTI0N8.-CUBI0C 
BESULTS OF MINUTE EBSOBS. 

The rod used in measoriDg a base line is commonly somewl 
. sJboat ten feet long ; and tbe astronomer may be said troly to appjj 
very rod to mete the distance of the stars. An error in placing a 
dot which fixes the length of the rod, amounting to one five-thoosai 
of an inch (the thickness of a single silken fibre) will amoont tc 
error of seventy feet in the earth^s diameter, of 816 miles in the s 
distance, and to 65,200,000 miles in that of the nearest fixed i 
The astronomer in his observatory has nothing farther to do witl 
certaining lengths as distances, except by calculation, and his wl 
skill and artifice are exhausted in the measurement of angles ; for 
by these alone that spaces inaccessible can be compared. Hi^pi] 
ray of light is straight ; were it not so (in celestial spaces at la 
there were an end of our astronomy. Now, an angle of a sec 
(8,600 to a degree) is a subtle thing. It has an iq>parent breadtii 
terly invisible to the unassiBted eye, unless accompanied wttli 
intense a splendor (as in the case of the fixed star), as actually to i 
by its effect on the nerve of sight a spurious image having a teu 
breadth. A silkworm's fibre, such as we have mentioned above, i 
tends an angle of a second, at 8) feet distance : a cricket baD 
inches in diameter, must be removed, in order to subtend a secoac 
48,000 feet, or about eight miles, where it would be utterly invii 
to the sharpest sight, aided even by a telescope of eome power. 
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obr«ndoqiiatoriil£ainetendifforbj(»Ij2^iiiile8; andtlie 
rftlio two— the equtorial-^ 7925 miles. Henoe onr ezca- 
ire BMfeMntehei of tlie exterior onl J ; for onr deepest mines 
rcr penetnted lower then to tlie ten-thonsandth part of the 
between tiia earths sozlSMe and its oentre. As fv as sden- 
arehes ensUe ns to ooqieotQre^ we should oondnde that when 
% was flnA mt la moHon it most have been somewhst soft, in 
} hare prodneed its present nndonbted spheroidal form. Bat 
ike ml nature qf the eartk^» interior f Transcendentsl 
BtioB Mlj reoogniie the prindple of interflnidity of f osion ; 
I aetosl obsenrations point to the existence of heat in a greater 
the lower we go. The inferences of geological observation 
that at only thirty-fiye miles distance from the earth*a surface, 
itrsl heat is every where so great, that granite itself is held 
»/" 

BUBFACE 07 THE £ABTH ILLUSTBATED. 

ineqnidities on the earth^s snrihce arising from mountain.^, tuI- 
Idings, ACj have been likened to the rougbness on the riud 
ange, compared -v^ith its general mass ; and the comparisou is 
!e from exaggeration. The highest mountain knuwu docs not 
ive miles in perpendicular elevation : this is only 1-lGOOth part 
arth's diameter; consequently, on a globe of sixteen inches in 
r, snch a mountain would be represented by a protuberance ot 
•e than one-hundredth part of an inch, which is about the 

of ordinary drawing-paper. Now, as there is no entire con- 
>r even any very extensive tract of land, known, wliere the 
elevation abovo the sea is any thing like half this quantity, it 
that if we would construct a correct model of our eartli, "whh 
continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inches in diam- 

1 whole of the land, with the exception of a few prominent 
od ridges, must be comprised on it within the thickness of tliin 
paper: and the highest hill would be represented by the 
▼inbla grain of send. — Sir Jouh Hsbsoul. 



I 
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ICAGinrUDE OF THE EARTH. 

The circumfereDce of the globe is twenty-five thousand and tweofy 
miles. It is not so easy to comprehend so stnpendoos a circle as to 
put down its extent in figores* It becomes more palpable perhaps, bj 
comparison sach as this : A railway train, trayelling incessantly, night 
and day, at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, would require ni 
weeks to go round it. The cubical bulk of the earth is two hundred 
and sixty thousand millions of cubic miles. Dr. Lardner says : ^ If 
the materials which form the ^obe were built up in the form of t 
column, liaving a pedestal of the magnitude of England and Waki, 
the height of the column would be nearly four and a half mUlioni of 
millions of miles. A tunnel through the earth from £n£^d to Kew 
Zealand would be nearly eight thousand miles long.** 

WEIGHT OF THE EABTH. 

Copernicus first distinctly demonstrated that the apparent terret- 
trial plain was really a free and independent material mass moving 
in a definable path through space. Then Newton explained that this 
independent mass moved through space because it was substantial and 
heavy, and because it was unsupported by props and chains ; that, ii 
fact, as a massive body, it is falling for ever through the void ; hot 
that, as it falls, it sweeps round the sun in a never-ending circuit, at- 
tracted towards it by magnet-like energy, but kept off from it by tbt 
force of its centrifugal movement Next, Snell and Picard measured 
the dimensions of the heavy and falling mas8, and found that it was a 
spherical body, with a girdle of 25,000 miles. Subsequently to thii» 
Baily contrived a pair of scales that enabled him approximately to 
weigh the vast sphere ; and he ascertained that it had within itself 
somewhere about 6,049,886 billions tons of matter. To these disco- 
veries Foucault has recently added demonstration to the actual sensef 
of the fuct, that the massive sphere is whirling on itself as it falls 
through space, and round the sun, so that point after point of its vast 
surface is brought in succession into the genial influence of its sunshine, 
an inverting atmosphere of commingled vapor and air is made to pr^ 
sent clouds, winds, and rain, and the inverted surface to bear veg^ 
table forms and animated creatures in great diversity. The world is, 
then, a large, solid sphere, invested with a loosened shell of transpa- 
rent, elastic, easily moving vapor, and whirling through space within 
the domains of sunshine ; so that by the combined action of the trans- 
parent mobile vapor and the stimulant sunshine, organiied oreatorei 
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HOW uAaY Trmamfl* the MAjtnt 

mo^ by BsHy far dctermifiliig the wt^lght of Ibe 

fjL e. iitft «BUtM()i isWiitood of twv? smdl btillf^ ihtK^iit two inoliw 
ovtlisr, mrrle*J uq m mil ttUtf|MHiiS^ by two wirew i^i n wnnB dl*- 
BiBi tseH oUiir, Tb« fK^dtkkOf af those balls w«r0 vtewed ^m 
Pmi liy a li^fliO0|Mi, Wli«i tbin wn* iIduo, luru© biilli nf I«ti, 
^ motftil cm a lumiiig grooYa^ were brougbl auar the muiuU baJlat 
rfitliiiii w«f« tli«Q iimd^y on the ^ornll biU^ agnln^ £ui J iu evuty 
In ilia]] ImUi wi(ro pflt inta a itat« of ?ibratlnn nnd mr>v«d to- 
ilhokr^ bftlK Kow, knowing tbe dze of tbc krg© ImiHis 4Qc1 
4lltillo« fkim the STDoll balk, and kaowiog tlie hU« a( tbts eanJtr 
&i ibteact of t3i« tmall l*ti\h from it^ contro, die iircipirtiori of 

Eof tlia Iftri^ balk on ika am&ll balbi to tbf% mrActioa of 
J»^ fluiall balls oan be caleolatwi ; and from tbtwu reanjlta 
itlj of tilt «arib irafi foiind to be 5.67 timc^ the denKtty 
Kr ; t]kil K tbe average d^tialt^ of a cubk foot of tb« earth ia 
IfaKfi HI tliQtta hoKTier than a cnbli^ foot of wator. Having m^c^t- 

E» r«»mlt, and wbieb agreed vor j nc^Jirly with tbo obiwrvatlotii 
iHili in ill 6 SdvBballfen eoqienmontu^ ol! wo wntii to know la, 
y enble feet there are in thfi earth* "Hqw^ taklug th« dhnen* 
if 1]|« mst^^ fla deduced &oin ottr beat GS^erlmentj, tbtre am 
H talBloni of cubic miles in the earth ; eai^h cubic mile oostAi&a 
liniitana of cubLc f<$et; and eaeb euble foot wei^bs 6. At Mitiai 
6lbat of water, which weighs abottt 63 Iba. ; tb^rotVfre, a cnbio 
t&m etrtii we|gh« abotit a54 lbs,; and 6,04^,836 bUllon^ of tons 
wo^t of the whole earth* 

W M0 

Uicftioii of the earth aroond the mn In round tinmbera U 68,803 
kr lumr^f^^to that while we are rcudiog^ or Odgitating ixpoo tlda 
pkt, we aitt at tbetatae time whirling along at a Toloelt^ of nmro 
itiiffiiMnd tnilea a minute, and nbtitwn milwM ljetwe*^n two beala 
laniMiUi^ or in a necond of time. The uiotion of Mercery In 
Mt b taxich ffr«at#r, b«^mg npwnrd^ ftf lOO^oab nul*'» per liour, 
^im djifieaed to n^anl tbU (w a ri^pld motion r^piind Uii? BUHf 
Km iki ttthttbitauta of Ke^tiine, who travel only three aod m 

k. 
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half miles a secctod. tbisk of is. wLo are wbirSng z^ouid dw mil 
six times the speed of XcpT'iLe I 

TH£ THEEE VOTIOSS OF THE SJlXTH. 

The Earth is believed \-j &I! asconomers :o laT«^ a: iVU mon^ * "^ 
not two motions OL}r, hu f.'iw/ /— ^Le r:--L.'i 2:5 sils. which «««■ 
make eTideni to the very eye : az: other roimd :le st:l : :::: what d 
the t\irdf A most remarks V.e. ar.d e»:::£u> niysterio^ £b:s; Art 
the son and all his planets arc moris^ w::i: prv.-ILj::-:i» re! :<c:n- ih?ompk 
space at the rate of a hundred and n::y miHi^.'^^ of Eillct^ a-yeic 1»> 
wards a partlcolar point in the heavens, a s:ar [X] i=. the consuStfia 
Uercoles ! 

ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PLANET HAES AND THE EASTS. 

The analogy between Mars and the earth is greater than b <f f 
the earth and any other planet of the sol^ir system. Their dinmal xb^- 
tion is nearly the same ; the inclinations of their equators to the p^aaa 
of their orbits, on which the seasons depend, are not very di^ervst: 
nor is the length of his year very different from o'lrs, wLen cc^mrand 
with the years of Jnpiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The earth, howcver. 
appears to be the more favored of the two ; since water woiild ac-i re- 
main fluid even at the equator of Mars, and alcohol woi:ld freeze is 
his temperate zones. The force of gravity on his suriace is alru: cue 
tAiiith greater than at the surface of the earth ; but his density is moch 
less than that of the earth. A body wliich weighs one pound at onr 
equator, would weigh only five ounces and six drachms at that rf 
Mars; and were his course stopped, 121 days and 10 hours w«dd 
elapse before he dropped upon the sun. Should sentient being? eiis 
there, they see the sun's diameter less by one third than we do : and 
consequently the degree of light and heat they receive is less than thai 
received by us in the proi)ortion of 4 to 9, or rather less than 1 to 2; 
liable, however, to variations from the great eccentricity of his orbit. 
If their atmosphere be as dense as is supposed, they probably acarcelv 
ever discern Mercury and Venus, which will appear to horrwt on tbe 
Bolar rays : the earth and moon, however, will afford them a besatiful 
pair of planets alternately changing places with each other imder 
homed or falcated jrhases, but never quite full, and not more than a 
quarter of a degree distant from each other. 

There is not a planet within the reach of our telescopes which pre- 
•cuts an aspect so like that of the earth as Mars ; whoso snrfaoei, iodc^ 
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IS THE BUN INHABITED t 

If (sajs Arago) this qnestion were simply proposed to me, Is ihm 
Son inhabited ? I should reply, that I know nothing aboat the mat- 
ter. Bnt let any one ask of me if tlie snn can be inhabited by bein^ 
organized in a manner analogous to those which people onr globe, and 
I hesitate not to reply in the affirmatiye. The existence in the mo 
of a central obscnre nncleos, enveloped in an opaque atmosphere hr 
beyond which the luminous atmosphere exists is by no means opposed^ 
in effect, to such a conception. 

Sir William Herschel thought the sun to be inhabited. According 
to him, iMhe depth of the solar atmosphere in which the lominooi 
chemical action operates should amount to a million of leagues, it ii 
not necessary that the brightness at each point should suipass thai of 
an ordinary aurora borealis. In any case, the arguments upon whidi 
the great astronomer relies, in order to prove that the solar nudeos 
may not bo very hot, notwithstanding the incandescense of the atmos- 
phere, are neither the only, nor the best, that might be adduced. The 
direct observation, made by Father Secchi, of the depression of tem- 
perature which the points of the solar disc experience wherein the 
spots appear, is in this respect more important than any reasoning 
whatever. 

Dr. Elliott maintained, as early as the year 1787, that the light of 
the sun arose from what ho called a dense and universal twilight Ha 
further believed, with certain ancient philosophers, that the stm might 
be inhabited. When the Doctor was brought before the Old Bailey 
for having occasioned the death of Miss Boydell, his friends, Dr. Sim- 
mons, among others, maintained that he was mad, and thought that 
they could prove it abundantly by showing the writings wherein tlie 
opinions which we have just cited were found developetl. The con- 
ceptions of a madman are in the present day generally adopted. — 
Abaoo^s Popular Aatronomy^ vol. i., book xiv., chap. 29. 

Sir John Herschel concludes that the sun is a pl&oet abundantly 
stored with inhabitants ; his inference being drawn from the following 
arguments: 

On the tops of mountains of a sufficient height, at an altitude 
where clouds can very seldom reach to shelter them from the direct 
rays of the sun, we always find regions of ice and snow. Now, if the 
solar rays themselves conveyed all the heat wo find on this globe, it 
ought to be hottest where their course is least interrupted. Again, 
our aeronauts all confirm the coldness of the upper regions of the st- 
moephere. Since, therefore, even on our earth, the beet of any nts^ 
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planets of the first class, ten satellites, and forty-three small planets 
revolving between Mars and Japiter have^ been discovered, the orbits 
of six or seven hundred comets, some of brief period, have been as- 
certained ; — and it has been computed that hundreds of thousands of 
these mysterious bodies wander through our system. There is no 
reason to think that all the primary planets, which revolve about the 
sun, have been discovered. An indefinite increase in the number of 
asteroids may be anticipated ; while outside of Neptune, betweoi our 
sun and the nearest fixed star, supposing the attraction of the son to 
prevail through half the distance, there is room for ten more |»imaiy 
planets succeeding each other at distances increasing in a geometric^ 
ratio. The first of these will, unquestionably, be discovered as soon 
as the perturbations of Neptune shall have been accurately obeerved ; 
and with maps of the heavens, on which the smallest telescopic stan 
are laid down, it may be discovered much sooner. — ^Etxbstt^s Ad- 
dress at the Dudley Ohsertatory, 

HEAT OF TITE MOON. 

It is a not uncommon assertion in many treatises on science, that 
the rays of the moon are devoid of heat. This, however, is an error. 
The late eminent Italian philosopher, Melloni, proved beyond doubt, 
that the rays of the moon give out a slight degree of heat He con- 
centrated the rays with a lens, over three feet diameter, upon his ther- 
moscopic pile, when the needle was found to deviate from 0* 6' to 
4"* 8', according to the phase of the moon. 

WHAT IS THE HAEVEST MOON? 

About the time of the autumnal equinox, the Moon, when near her 
full, rises about sunset a number of nights in succession. This occa- 
sions a remarkable number of brilliant moonlight evenings ; and aa 
this is in England the period of Harvest, the phenomenon is called the 
Harvest Moon. The sun being then in Libra, and the moon, when 
full, being, of course, opposite to the sun, or in Aries, and moving 
eastwards in or near the ecliptic at the rate of about IS** per day, 
w^ould descend but a small distance below the horizon for foor or six 
days in succession, — that is, for two or three days before, and the ame 
number of days after, the full ; and would, consequently, riae dmiog 
all these evenings, nearly at the same time, namely, a little before or 
a little after sunset, so as to afford a remarkable auooeedon of fine 
moonlight evenings. 
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THE MOON. 

Dr. Sooresby, in an account he has given of some recent observa- 
tions made Tnth the Earl of Rosse's telescope, said that with respect 
to the moon, every object on its surface of one hundred feet was now 
disdnctlj to be seen, and he had no donbt that nnder favorable circnm- 
Btuoes it would be so with objects sixty feet in height. On its sur- 
tMce were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stones al- 
most innumerable. He had no doubt that if such a building as he 
was then in were upon the surface of the moon, it would be rendered 
Tiiible by these instruments. But there were no signs of inhabitants 
nch as ours, no vestige of architectural remaius to show that the 
moon 18 or ever was inhabited by a race of mortals similar to our- 
Mlvea. It presented no appearance which could lead to the suppo- 
sition that it contained any thing like the green fields and lovely ver- 
dure of this beautifbl world of ours. There was no water visible, not 
a sea, w river, or even the measure of the reservoir for supplying 
town or factory ; all seemed desolate. 

OH THE EOTATION OF THE MOON. 

During the year 1856 oonsiderable discussion occurred in scientific 
circles in Great Britain respecting the question, ^^Does the moon 
revolve on -her asda, or not? " 

The question was first started by a London gentleman somewhat 
£iYorably known for his literary, though not for his scientific attain- 
ments, by a communication in the London Times^ in which ho assumed 
the negative in defiance of all astronomers. He charged them with 
designating that a rotation which is no rotation. The very fact which 
leedt astronomeni to impute to the moon a rotary movement, was 
adduoed as a proof that she does not rotate. He argued thus: ^* If 
the moon turned at all on her axis, a littie consideration will show 
that an her pvrfiftce would be successively shown to the earth, and that 
it ia beoanae she has no rotary motion at all, that one side only is seen 
hj ua. She performs precisely the same motion in relation to the 
earth, that a point on the tire of a wheel does to the box or axle, or 
Uaat the round end of the minute-hand of a watch does to the pivot in 
Uie oentre. It ia easy to oonatruot a small instrument similar to this, 
by fixing a ball on one end of a strip of wood to represent the earth, 
and &atened by a pivot serving as its axis, and on the other end a 
voaller ball, alstf fastened by a pivot. If the strip of wood be turned 
rofund on its pivot at the end representing the earth, the small ball 
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will exactly represent the moon, and will present the Mine fiwe, 
through the whole of its revolution, to the large ball ; but if the nuH 
ball be made to rotate on its axis ever so little, it will immediatelf 
present a change of face to the larger ball, and so wonld the moon to 
ihe earth." 

The charge was met by a great ontbnrst of coanter-ridieole and 
indignation. A gentleman, who was an astronomer and a wag at the 
same time, said, ^^I beg to inform him that I live in the moon, and 
tliat as I walk round the earth in order to keep my weather-eye open, 
so as continually to have it in view, I am obliged to perform a rotatica 
ou my axis once a month. I tried the other plan long ago, by always 
keeping my fe^ce to the north as I made my rounds ; but then I tnraed 
in succession my face, my left side, my back, and my right ride to the 
earth. I soon, however, got a * round robin' from the earth, request- 
ing me to go upon the old plan; so I gave up the experimeot." 
Another advised the accuser thus : "Let him walk round a circular 
table, with his face always turned towards its centre, and by obeerr- 
ing that the objects which originally appeared on his right, will ap- 
pear, on the completion of one half of his perambulations, to be on his 
left^ he will probably be able to convince himself that he has been 
turning round a vertical axis." 

But as the accuser refused to be beaten down by ridicule, numeroof 
practical illustrations were eupgested to his attention ; some of which 
may be usefully transcribed. 1. ** Suppose that a mariner's compaas is 
fixed on the edge of a wheel placed in a horizontal position, and made 
to revolve about its axis. In this case tlie needle of the compass wiD 
always point in the same direction — namely, towards the north, and 
the index card that is fixed to it will bo carried round by the motion 
of the wheel without any rotation about its own axis. Bnt this is a 
very different motion from that of the moon ; and, in fact, if the moon 
moved round the earth in a manner similar to that just described, all 
the parts of its surface would be in succession visible firom the latter." 
2. " Take a common compass, and place it at the extremity of one of 
the arms of a turnstile. When the turnstile has gone half roond, look 
at the compass, and you will find that the northern end of the needle 
points to the south of the card. By the time the turnstile has got all 
the way round, the needle will again, as at first, j>oint the north of 
the card. Now, here it is very plain that either the needle haa moved 
on its axis round the card, or the card has performed a revolution oa 
that which is the oonmaon axis of itself and the neeAe ; the eye will 
inform ua that the foroMf is not the oaae, and therefore that the ktler 
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pofipniEi loimd tbe oandle.*' C ** A body Is eaid to baire oo 
lotiiiii whAH tmf Una diftwn in it continnallj points in tlio 
I ifa4Mk If thfi moon had no rotation, & line dmim 
I to uj pniat ^m her snrfu^ womld oontiniia]]; point 
tlio Mmo plioe In the hetTens — that ^ towardi tlie same 
IT. A bodj, on tha other hand, is wid to hava a rotary 
dMmt an azia, when any line drawn throng^ that axi^ and at 
^ to it gradually turns round, so as to point snccessively to 
a of the heavens lying in a great drde." 6. " Take a disc of 
hd moon, hollowed a little on one ride to make it balanoe 
1 a strong needle stack point upwards near the end of a bar 
. revolTing horizontally. You can hold the disc with your 
hile you turn the bar, so as to keep some mark upon the diso 
be axis on which the bar turns, and let it go just before you 
I motion of the bar. In tlie converse experiment you have 
turn the bar, leaving the diso olono ; and then it will not re- 
»xcept in its orbit), but will present all its circumference in 
A to tlie axis of the bar — ^thus showing that an additional 
la necessary to make the moon turn on its axi?, bebides turuiiig 
le earth." 
tie meeting of the British Association in 1856, the subject was 

up by Dr. Whewell, who presented the following pai)er : — 
on^B motion may bo described, in one way among othem, by 
hat in each month she revolves about the earth nearly in one 
iming always the same face to tho earth. But a body rigidly 

to a rigid radius which revolved about the earth nearly in 
le, would during tliat revolution turn always the same plane to 
h. Now, would such a body be described as revolving upo* 
luring such a revolution ? By many persons it would not be 
ibed. But the moon is described by astronomers as revolving 
;r axis in the course of every month. What are tho reasons 

a descrit>tion? Ihe reasons are briefly these :— 1. The moon 
atened to tho earth rigidly nor fastened at all. 2. The moon 
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being thoB detadbed, the reference of the moon to the earth n a 
of revelation is arbitrarj. 8. The other celestial bodies whioh Terchi 
about centres also revolve about their axes, and the role ngu&ag 
them as not revolving about their axes when they torn alw^ tb 
same face to the centre, would produce oonAision : it would, lor ii- 
stance, compel me to say that the earth revolves upon her axis 86l{ 
times in a year, whereas with regard to the fixed stars she roTolvei 
866^ times. Also, when a body revolves about a centre tunuBg 
always the same face to the centre, then is mechanical force requirrf 
to make it so turn ; but no mechanical force is required to make A 
remain parallel to itself while it revolves round a centre. 1. The mooa 
is not fastened to the earth rigidly, as the ancients supposed whca 
they invented the crystalline spheres as the mechanism by which 
the heavenly bodies revolve, and by which they are connected with 
one another ; and as the body representing the moon is fastened to 
the body representing the earth in machines made by man. TUb 
moon in nature is entirely detached from the sun, and Uie fact of bir 
turning the same face to the eartli does not at all form the machinery 
of her monthly revolution. Hence it is ascribed to a separate motion, 
her monthly revolution on her axis. 2. The reference of the moon 
to the earth is arbitrary. The moon revolves about the earth, but sLe 
revolves about the sun also. She revolves about the sun more than 
about the earth ; for when she is between the sun and the earth, her 
face is concave to the sun and convex to the earth's orbit. There aref 
in some respects, stronger reasons for regarding her as fastene<l to the 
sun than as fastened to the earth. But in truth she is not fastened at 
all ; and the simplest way is to regard her as quite detached, and to 
consider her motion by which she turns her face different ways ta 
quite separate from the motion by which she revolves about any centre. 
8. The other celestial bodies also revolve about their axes, and 
especially the earth. All persons agree in thus expressing the fact in 
the case oi the earth ; and as there are 865 days in the year, the earth 
revolves 865 times on her axis with reference to the sun. By doing 
this, she revolves 866 times on her axis with reference to the fixed 
stars. 

• NUMBER OF STABS. 

To our naked eye are displayed, it is believed, about 8000 6tarft« 
down to the sixth magnitude ; and of these only twenty are of the 
first, and seventy of the second, magnitude. Thus far the heavens 
were the same to the ancients as they are to ourselves. But within 
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irSow mnltkiidai inDooierable of objects mTlsibk ksfore; bq tbat, for 
«lj Uling tiifti. expeiiencft has lutherto tanght na, the numl^er c^f tlie 
I njAf be really infiuite, in the only scDse in which we c&xi usdgn 
p to tha word. Those rendered visible, for InGtasc^^ by the 
^wcrs of LanI Eoa&e^s tekscope^ are at such an inconoei rabid 
that their ligbtj tpftvelling ot the rat« of 300,000 mi lea a 
, eaimot arrive at otjr little planet in hm time than fc^trit^n 
CJUtaafHl ^mrs i Foart^Q tJiotmaod ysaTB of the historj of tho in 
( of theao eyatems^ if inhabitants there be, bad paraed away 
tlie time that a ray of their light was travelliiig to this tiny 
\ of omiont little manl Oonnder liar a moment, thml that 
^§^^'B^ miu* faftTe quitted its daadiiig aonroe eight thtmtandjfean 
ftflftM liie eMSlioiii of AdamI— Bamtil Wabbebt. 

DDTAKGB OF THS EABTH FBOM THE FIXED BTAB8. 

The light of the son takes 100 minutes to move to the Georgium 
fiid«% the remotest planet of oor own solar system ; and so vast is the 
VMWoapied Q>ace between ns and the nearest fixed star, that light 
vould raqnireJlM yean to pass throngh it Bat as the telescope has 
i to na oljects many thonsand times more remote than such a 

r, the creation of a new star at so great a distance conld not be- 
» known to ns for many thonsand years, nor its dissolution rccog- 
fnr the same length of time. Had the fleet messenger that was 
L with the intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at the 
ereatloa of the world, he would, at the present time, be only nearing 
our own planetary system.— v^or^ BritM Eetiew, 

Sir John Hersohel tells ns, that there are stars so infinitely remote 
■» to be dtoated at the distance of twelve millions of millions of miles 
from our earth : so that light, which travels with the velocity of 
twelve millions of miles in a minnte, would require two millions of 
jean for ita transit from those distant orbs to our own ; while the 
aalronomer who should record the aspect of mutations of such a star, 
would be rekUng, not its history at the present day, but that which 
took plaoe two millions of years gone by. 

The nearest (a OeiUauri), one of the bri^test stars in the southern 
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hemispherOy is at twenty-{me htUumi of miUB distance; that ii| tti 
light would require three years and a quarter to readi us. The 
second (61 Cygni) is not nearer than iixty'three hQUam of miles ofl( 
and its fight requires upwards of ten years to reach na. Thaw 
inoonodvable distances have heen measured to the atmost nioelji 
as the Astronomer Royal has explained, really hy means of a oooi- 
mon yard measure 1 But what proportion is there between eren 
these monstrous distances and those of the stars discovered by the 
great powers of Lord Bosse^s telescope, the power of wluch we have 
just illustrated? 

THE YA8TNE8S OF OBEATION. 

But it is when we turn our observation and our thoog^its from 
our own system, to the systems which lie beyond it in the heavenly 
spaces, that we approach a more adequate conception of the vastness 
of Creation. All analogy teaches us that the sun which gives light to 
us is but one of those countlees stellar fires which deck the firmament, 
and that every glittering star in that shining host is the centre of a 
system as vast and as full of eubordinate luminaries as our own. Of 
tliese suns — centres of planetary systems — ^thousands are visible to the 
naked eye, millions are discovered by the teleiscope. Sir John Her- 
schell, in the account of his operations at the Cape of Good Hope, (p. 
881,) calculates that about five and a half millions of stars are visible 
enough to be dUtinctly counted in a twenty-foot reflector in both 
hemispheres. He adds that ^^ the actual number is much greater, there 
can be little doubt" His illustrious father estimated on one occaaon 
that 125,000 stars passed through the field of his forty-foot reflector 
in a quarter of an hour. This would give 12,000,000 for the entire 
circuit of the heavens, in a single telescopic zone ; and thft estimate 
was made und^r the assumption that the nebulas were masses (Alumi- 
nous matter not yet condensed into suns. 

These stupendous calculations, however, form but the first OQlumn 
of the inventory of the Universe. Faint white specks are visible 
even to the naked eye of a practised observer in different parte of the 
heavens. Under high magnifying powers, several thousand of such 
spots are visible, — ^no longer, however, faint white specks, but many of 
them resolved by powerful telescopes into vast aggregations of stars, 
each of which may, with propriety, be compared with the milky way. 
Many of these nebul», however, resisted the power of 8ir Wm. 
Herscbeirs great reflector, and were, accordingly, still regarded by 
him as masses of unformed matter, not yet condensed into anna. Thisi 
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tin a few jean dnoe, was, perhaps, the preyailing opinion ; — and the 
nebnlar theory filled a large space in modem astronomical science. 
But with the increase of instromental power, especially nnder the 
mighty grasp of Lord Rosse^s gigantic reflector and the great refractors 
at PnlkoTa and Cambridge, the most irresolvable of these nebolsa have 
giTen way ; and the better opinion now is, that every one of them is 
a galaxy, like oar own milky way, composed of millions of sons. In 
other words, we are bronght to the bewildering conclusion that 
thovuands of these misty specks, the greater part of them too faint to 
be seen with the naked eye, are, not each a universe like op: Solar 
syrtem, but each a " swarm *' of universes of xmappreciablo magnitude. 
The mind sinks overpowered by the contemplation. Wo repeat the 
wordfl^ bat they no longer convey distinct ideas to the understanding. 
— Etirrt'8 Addreti^ Dudley Ohsertatory. 

BINABY BTAB8. 

We Bie now able to detect Binary, j^ysically Binary stars ; that 
is to say, a primary, with a companion continually revolving round 
it. "This," says Captain Smyth, " is the wonderful truth opened to 
Tiew, that two suns, each self-luminous, and probably witb an at- 
tendant train of planets, are gyrating around their conmion centre of « 
graTlty under the same dynamical laws which govern the solar sys- 
tem ; that is, not precisely like our planets, round one great luminary, 
but where each constituent, with its accompanying orbs, revolves 
ronnd an intermediate point or fixed centre I This is a great fact, 
and one which in all probability Newton himself never contemplated.*' 

ON TWnJKLINO. 

In a paper in the ** Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes," 1852, 
K. Araga has an interesting article on twinkling. He commences his 
inqoiry by giving an exact ^definition of the term scintillation. He 
•fllrma that, in so far as naked eye observers of the heavens are cou- 
eened, scintillation, or twinkling, consists in very rapid fluctuations 
in the brightness of the stars. 

Theee changes are almost always accompanied by variations of 
edor and certain secondary eflects, which are the immediate conse- 
qnenoes of every increase of diminution of brightness : such as con- ' 
■iderable alterations in the apparent magnitudes of the stars, and4n 
the kngth of the direrging rays, which appear to issue in different 
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directions from their centres. It has been remarked from a rerf 
early age that the phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied bji 
change of color. Mi Arago asserts fhrther, that the twinkling of tbl 
planets is a well established fact. An impression has generally pre- 
vailed that the stars do not twinkle in telescopes, M. Arago, hov- 
ever, asserts that this opinion is erroneous. He maintains that tiw 
only satisfactory theory which can be advanced on the subject of 
twinkling, is that whidi connects the phenomenon with the principfe 
of the interference of light. He illustrates the latter principle by tbe 
well-kriftwn experiment, in which two rays of light emanating in 
different directions from a luminous point, are made to converge 
again by being reflected from the surfaces of twQ mirrors, and to 
combine together, or to destroy each other, according to the con- 
ditions of the experiment. If the light from which the rays issoe be 
homogeneous, and if the routes severally traversed by them be made 
to differ in length by gradually displacing one of the mirrors, the 
point where they meet after reflection will, in some positions of the 
movable mirror, exhibit a very vivid light, while in other interme- 
diate positions it will appear quite black. The positions of the mova- 
ble mirror corresponding to which the two rays thus alternately 
conspire together or destroy each other, wiD vary with the color of 
the spectrum employed in the experiment. It results from this im- 
portant fact, that when rays of white light emanate from the luminooi 
point, they will exhibit at their point of concourse after reflection, a 
succession of prismatic colors, depending, in each case, on the position 
of the movable mirror. It is found that similar effects may bo pro- 
duced, if instead of causing the routes of the two rays to differ in length, 
the refrangibility of the media through which they pass be subjected 
to a similar variation. It is upon these two facts that M. Arago has 
established his theory of scintillation. In the case of telescopic ob- 
servations, he supposes tliat the rays of light which enter the telescope 
at opposite extremities of a diameter of the object-glass, may have 
traversed strata of the upper regions of the atmosphere, which, either 
from variations of density or temperature, or from hygromatic causes, 
may possess different refractive powers. It might happen from this 
cause, that the red rays at one extremity of the diameter, might totally 
destroy those at the opposite extremity of the diameter, and that the 
focus might pass from the normal color of white to that of green, the 
Cjjmplementary color of red. In the next instant the green might be 
totally destroyed, and the color of the focus would, consequently, bo 
ed ; and similar effects might mamfeatly be produced each snocaasiTa 
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bj the destruction now of one color and now of another color 
pectram. Generally, the rays will only partially destroy each 
>y their interference ; in which case the light will still be 
at the focoB, although less intensely than if the destruction had 
>mplete. M. Arago had already established by experiment, 
)ren the twentieth part of a pencil of light were extinguished 
interference of any of the homogeneous rays, the light at the 
ronld appear sensibly colored. > It would, therefore, be suffi- 
lat the strata of the atmosphere should, by reason of their un- 
rangibility, affect intermittently, and in a suitable degree, the 
th part of the rays which the surface of a lens embraces, in 
tiat the focal point should acquire in succession the different 
io colors. ^^ Now," says M. Arago, " if we take into considera- 
) great length of the route trayersed by the light from the 
r limits of the atmosphere to the object-glass of the telescope; 
sflect, moreover, on the small difference of refirangibility which 
to occasion the passage of two rays from the state of accord 
of destruction, and on the effect of winds, however moderate, 
g incessantly new atmospheric strata before the telescope, it 
excite any surprise that in observing Sirius, a star sufficiently 
our latitudes, as many as thirty changes of color in a second 
)en noticed." Having thus explained, by the principle of the 
-eiice of light, the twinkling of ^e stars in telescopes, M. Arago 
difficulty in applying the same explanation to observations 
16 naked eye. He then proceeds to show how the twinkling 
planets may be accounted for by the same principle, and he 
lee the exposition of his views on this interesting subject by 
ing three different modes of measuring the scintillation of a 
rhe most interesting depends on an experiment, which is ori^- 
ae to M. Arago himself^ and which he first gave an account of 
rear 1824. If a diaphragm be placed before the object-glass of 
ope, so as to allow Uie light to pass through a circular aperture, 
ft star be obeerved with the telescope when the eye-piece is in 
lition of distinct vision, the image of the star will resemble a 
ting disc of light surrounded by alternate dark and bright 
If the eye-piece be now grad^y pushed in, there is a second 
I, in which the luminous disc in the centre will be replaced by 
hole sarrounded by alternate bright and dark rings. I'y con- 
to push the eye-piece towards the focus a third position wiU 
id, in which the image will resemble that observed in the first 
e ; and thus a constant recurrence will take place ea tVi^ ^^s^ 
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piece is pushed forward, the image alternatii^ between a lnndiioai 
centre, sorroonded by dark and bright rings, and a central dark bole 
Borronnded by bright and dark rings. Now, to determine the aeoood 
• position of the eye-piece, viz: that in which the image of the star 
exhibits a dark hole in the centre, instead of observing the Ktar & 
rectly, the eye-piece may be placed exactly midway between the fini 
and third positions. If the telescope be now directed to a star wbidL 
twinkles, the phenomenon will manifest itself in a saoceaaion of aeci- 
dental reappearances of a Inminons point in the dark hole, and theai 
reappearances will be more numerous as the twinkling ia Btronger.— 

THB SUlirS LIGHT COMPARED WITH TERSESTRIAL IIOHTS. 

When we place the flame of a wax candle so that it ia ptt^jactid 
upon the regions of the atmosphere nearest the Sun'a diac, it to/UtStj 
disappears, and we see merely the wick under the form of a black apoi. 
This effect is still more strongly marked, as it ou^t to be, when tht 
flame is projected upon the disc itself of the body. Whence we vomj 
deduce the conclusion, that the brightness of this flame is leas that of a 
corresponding portion of the sun, than that of a corresponding portkn 
of the surrounding atmosphere, and that it does not form even 1-SOtk 
of the latter. Now the intensity of the atmospheric light being l-600th 
of the light of the sun in the vicinity of that body, we see that the in- 
tensity of the flame of a wax candle is only l-SO X l-500th, or the 
15,000th partof tlie solar light 

The brightest light which man has been enabled to produce is that 
which has been named the electric light, which is engendered by the 
aid of the galvanic battery, the magnificent invention of Yolta. It is 
no exaggeration to assert that the electric light is comparable to the 
solar light ; for if we project upon the sun*s disc the light which is ob- 
tained by rendering incandescent two pieces of charcoal placed in com- 
munication with the two poles of a galvanic battery, we do not arrive 
at all at the result which is furnished by a wax can^e, or even a carod 
lamp. The electric light is not effaced in presence of that of the son. 
According to the energy of the battery employed, we find that the 
electric light varies from the fifth part to the fourth of that of the son; 
or, in other word^s that it is equivalent to that diflbaed by a number 
of wax candles varying between 8,000 and 3,750. Let ua add, that a 
oarcel lamp gives as much light aa seven wax candles ; and that the 
light of a jet of gaa is equal to that of nine wax candlea. The reader 
will be pleased to remark, that we speak only of the bri^tneas of the 
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'olkatoii hM inferred, Itom obeeryationa made b^ brn^ tbali 
\ li^t of tbe mn ia aboot one million tlmea more intense 
i d the ^dl moon ; and therefore very maoj million timee 
wn that of bH the fixed aton taken eoUeotively. In order to 
Qm li^^ of the son with that of a star, he took, aa an inter* 
iki&tit of oompariaoD, the light of a candle reflected from a 
baboot a quarter of an inch in diameter, filled with qnickailyer, 
bj one eye throngh a lens of two inches focus ; at the same 
the star of the son's image, placed at a proper distance, was 

7 the other eye throngh a telescope. The mean of yarions 
med to ahow that the light of Sirius is equal to that of the 
in a glass bulb one-tenth of an inch in diameter, at the di^ 
10 feet ; or that they are in tlie proportion of one to ten tliou- 
iona; but, as nearly one half of the light is lost by reflection, - 
proportion between the light from Sirius and the sun is not 
lan that of one to twenty thousand millions. 

LIGHT OF THE MOON. 

B moon's axis is nearly perpendicular to the plane of tlie ecUp- 
in scarcely hayo any change of seasons. But, what is still 
arkable, oneholf of the moon has no darkness at all, while the 
f has two weeks of light and two of darkness alternately : the 
ta, if any, of the flrst half bask constantly iu oarthshi no with- 
in the snn, whilst those of the latter never see the earth at all. 
arth reflects the light of the sun to the rnixiTi, in the same 

8 the moon docs to the earth ; therefure at t!io time of Con- 
or new mooD, her further side must he ciilijrhtencd by the 
the nearer half by the earth; and at the time of opj)osition 
oon, one half of her wiU bo enlightened by the sun, but the 
f will be in total darkness. To the lunarians the earth seeuia 
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the largest orb in the aniverse ; for it appears to them more than thra 
times the size of the sun, and thirteen times greater than the moac 
does to us, — exhibiting similar phases to herself but in a rerene order; 
for when the moon is full, the earth is invisible to them ; and wheo 
the moon is new, they will see the earth fuU. The face of the mooii 
appears to us permanent, but to them the earth presents very different 
appearances: the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, in the oonrae d t§tt 
twenty-four hours, will successiTely rivet their attention ; and the ve- 
locity of motion must excite both surprise and ooigectnre. Tboa^ as 
aforesaid, certain of those gentlemen only behold the earth for half a 
month at a time, those near the border see it only oocarionaDy, and 
those on the side opposite the earth never see it aU. The moon being 
but the fiftieth part of the bulk of our globe, and within 288,000 ndlei 
of us, may be brought by a proper telescope, which magnifiea 1000 
times, to appear as she would to the naked eye were ahe only t50 
lilies off. 

COLOB-BLIin)SSSS. 

The name of color-blindness has been given to an affection of the 
eye, which renders it insensible to certain colors, whether they arise 
from the decomposition of the solar rays, or from artificial pigments, or 
from the action of natural bodies upon light. Though isolated cans 
of this peculiarity of vision were noted as far back as 1684^ it is <Hily 
within a few years that it had been made a subject of much study. 
Dr. Greorge Wilson of Edinburgh has devoted the most time to it, and 
in 1855 published a small volume upon the subject. Some of the re- 
sults ho gives are very curious. It appears from the calculations of 
various examiners that one person out of every fifteen is color-bUiuL 
In 1154 persons wliom he personally examined, Dr. Wilson found the 
proi>ortion to be one in eighteen. 1 in 55 confound red with green; 
1 in GO brown with green, 1 in 46 blue with green. It is now placed 
beyond a doubt that color-blindness is hereditary and runs in fikmiliet, 
and as far as experiments have been made the imperfection is fiu* more 
common in males than in females. All classes appear to be prett}' 
equally subject to this curious infirmity ; of a hundred gentlemen aitting 
together in the Uouse of Lords, or of a hundred members of a meehan- 
ic^B benefit society, sitting together at their inn, it is equally fikdy thai 
two are color-blind enough to match a red coat with green trowaen, 
under the belief that they are purchasing a suit of sober black or drab, 
and that throe more if they were asked to match a few delicata shades 
Df wursted for their wives or sisters, would startle them by their odd 
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Dotioiis of a match. In every large congregation it is almost certain 
that there are a few men liable to make the mistake into which a 
eolor-blind nobleman once fell, who, meeting a lady of his familiar 
aoqoaintance dressed in a green silk, asked, with much concern, for 
whom the was in mourning. In the same assembly there would pro- 
bably be dozens who would be much puzzled to see the difference 
between pink and pale blue, these being colors confounded firequently 
by persona otherwise not subject to confusion. 

In the more marked cases of color-blindness, sometimes the ma- 
jority of odors are distinctly appreciated ; but there are at least 
two, at red and green, or generally four, as red, green, olive, and 
bfown, that are not distinguished from each other. Of the three 
primary colors, yellow is the one which least frequently escapes per- 
eeptloD. Ifost color-blind persons see it perfectly. A pure blue, 
w«Il Uluninated, is in the next degree least likely to pass nnperceived ; 
■ome color-blind persons pronounce it to be the color of which they 
have the most vivid perception. On the other hand, combine yellow 
and bine into green, and you have the greatest of all stumbling-blocks. 
Green is, by the color-blind,' mistaken commonly for red, often, 
tfaoogh not so commonly, for blue, and now and then for yellow. Of 
die three primary colors red is the distracting one. The color-blind 
identify it very frequentiy with green, sometimes with perfect black. 
The red in pnrple not being perceived, that color counts with them 
tahliie. The red in orange being nndetected, that color counts with 
them aa yellow. Red and green, then, are the two colors which 
the color-blind are least able to appreciate. It is one of the most 
ordinary oases in connection with color-blindness, that A or B, see- 
ing n Bcairiet verbena in full blossom, can detect, at a little distance, 
BO difflerenoe in color between leaves and flowers, or can perceive no 
e o ntr aat of color in ripe cherries and the foliage of the cherry-tree. 
T«t it 80 hi^pens that the red and green are the two colors com- 
monly employed in railway and ship signalling 1 Of course there is 
no IbDj or ignorance imputable to any body in the matter. The 
eokn contrast vividly to ordinary eyes, and when the signals were 
eetabliahed litUe was known of color-blindness, nothing of the ex- 
tnordinary freqnenoy of its occurrence. It simply happens to be an 
odd eoinoidenoe, that, considering the matter from this point of view, 
praciaely the wrong colors have been chosen. 

Dr. Wilson distinguishes three kinds of color-blindness : 1. Inabil- 
ity to see any color but black and white, or light and shadow, — a 
Ui^ilj colored picture appearing like a meizotinio «n|gcvim%. ^. 
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Inability to distingoish browns, grays, and noatral colors. 8. Inabili^ 
to distingoish between red, blue, and yellow, and green, purple, orange 
and brown. The first of these yarieties is very rare. In the second 
variety t]ie mere shades of the more compound colors, such as browns, 
grays and the neutral tints, are alone mistaken. Dr. Wilson is of 
opinion that, in the m^ority of males, this is the mle more than the 
exception, though the power of discrimination is perhaps more dor- 
mant than absent. 

Among his general conclusions Dr. Wilson states that the primary 
colors, red, blue, and yellow, are never when full confounded with 
one another, but shades of them are liable to be sa The primary 
colors are not always confounded with their complementary ones^ 
Oolor-blindness is a much less serious defect in artificial than in day- 
light, which probably arises from the predominance of fed in all arti- 
ficial lights. No satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena of 
color-blindness seems to have been yet propounded. 

THE PBmCIPLES OF HABMONY JlSD CONTRASTS OF COLOB& 

A work with the above title has recently been published by M. 
Chevreul, Superintendent of the dyeing department of the Imperial 
(Gobelins) Manufactory of France, the object of which is to prove 
and explain the influence of simultaneous contrasts of colorsw }L 
Chevreul starts with the following axiom, or rather dogma, viz. : 
^^ That every color, when placed beside another color, is changed, ap- 
pearing different from that it really is, and, moreover, equally modifies 
the color with which it is in proximity.'' In accordance with the above 
proposition, M. Chevreul deduces the following rules for the arrange- 
ment of colors in dress, for the selection of flowers for bouquets and 
the decoration of furniture, all founded upon strict philosophical laws. 

" Bed Drapery, — Rose-red cannot be put in contact with the ro- 
siest complexions, without causing them to lose some of their fresh- 
ness. Dark-red is less objectionable for certain complexions than rose- 
red, because, being higher than the latter, it tends to impart whiteneos 
to them, in consequence of contrast of tone. 

" Green Drapery, — ^A delicate green is, on the contrary, favoraUe 
to all fair complexions which are deficient in rose, and whicii may have 
more imparted to them without inconvenience. But it is not as fa- 
vorable to complexions that are more red than rosy, nor to those that 
have a tint of orange mixed with brown, because the red they add to 
this tint will be of a brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark-green 
will be leas obJectionAble than a delicate green. 




bfZno i>mjw|r,— TeHow imparfv jkM to ft |Ur ikin, nd In tlik 

\h lf«e fnrombb tlitm a delicete greeii* Td tlitwe ikfiu whloii 
p yolltikw thi^u aroDire, ii imp^ttja wMte ; but tbk oomMEMdoQ 
did! End licavj for iL f^ir coni]>!e£ion, Wbexi the ^in li tiitt«d 
Bill (iramge ihim ydlow, we can nuke It roMttCd bf nentralisliig 
19^, It produces tbh eff«<^t upon the bluik-1iAb«d t^rpe^ tad it 

MH Ai^piriM^-VliiIelt the domplementuy of ydloir, prodtusei 
jeffiecl; Uid% It impfirta iome greeniah-yellow to fiiir ooto- 
HI It aogmenta the jeCow tint of yellow or orange Mm* 
lie blue there maj 1>e in « eomplexioii It makee grem* Yiolet, 
»«ne of the leist farorable oolm to the skiD^at leait when itb 
Bdmtlj deep to whiten It hj contrast of tone. 
hiy Prap^T^. — Blue fin pftfti oraage, which is sofioeptible of aJIy- 
Sf fiKTonbly to white and the light fleah tints of fUr complex- 
likih hiTe already a more or leas determined tint of this color. 
i^ tiien, autable to most blondes, and in this case justifies its 
tfoD. It win not suit brunettes, since they haye already too 
if onnge. 

ta/nge Drapery, — Orange is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes 
nplexions blue, whitens those which haye an orange tint, and 
green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

^kite Drapery. — ^Drapery of a lustrous white, such as cambric 
, assorts well, with a fresh complexion, of which it relieyes the 
lor ; but it is unsuitable to complexions which haye a disagree- 
it, because white always exalts all colors by raising their tone ; 
nently it is unsuitable to those skins which, without having this 
eable tint, very nearly approach it. Very light white draperies, 
a muslins, plaited or pointed lace, haye an entirely different 

^huik Drapery. — ^Black draperies, lowering the tone of the colors 
'hich they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin ; but if the yer- 
or rosy parts are to a certain point distant from the drapery, it 
How that, although lowered in tone, they appear, relatively to 
dte parts of the skin contiguous to the same drapery, redder 
' the contiguity to the black did not exist." 
3 delicate perception of beauty that the young may be trained 
a the education of the sense of sight, may be gathered from the 
ng laws of discord in the grouping of flowers : We must 
te pink flowers from those that are either scarlet or crimson, 
\ flowers from orange yellow, yellow from greenish yellow. 
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blae from yidet blue, red from orange, pink from Tidet» Um lirani 
violet. 

The sabjolDod rules of taste in famitare show the pleasure that we 
lose from the possession of the bonnd genii, that unintelligible talis- 
man, a dormant sense. Nothing contributes so much to enhaooa the 
beautj of a stuff intended for chairs, sofas, &c., as the selection of the 
wood to which it is attached ; and, reciprocally, Clothing oontribiitei 
80 much to increase the beauty of the wood as the color of the itaff 
in juxtaposition with it After what has been said, it is evideiit that 
we must assort violet or blue stuffs with yellow woods, soch as dtroo, 
the roots of the ash, maple, satin wood, &c ; green stufb with rxm 
or red-colored woods, as mahogany. Violet or blue-grays, are equaBj 
good with yellow woods, as green-grays are with the red woodL 
But in all these assortments, to obtain the best poesiUe effect, it 
Is necessaiy to take into consideration the contrast resolting from 
height of tone ; for a dark-blue or violet stuff will not accord to well 
with a yellow wood as a light tone of the same colors ; and it is for 
this reason that yellow does not assort so well with mahogany as with 
a wood of the same color, but not so deep. Among the harmonies of 
contrast of tone that we can make with wood which we leave of the 
color which is peculiar to it, as ebony, its brown color permits its em- 
ployment with light stuffs to produce contrasts of tone rather than 
contrasts of color. We can also employ it with very brilliant, intense 
colors ; such as poppy-scarlet, flame-color, &c. 

The following subtleties may be useful to men in trade: 
When a purchaser has for a considerable time looked at a yeDow 
fabric, and he is then shown orange or scarlet stufis, it is found that 
he takes them to be amaranth-red, or crimson, for there is a tendency 
in the retina, excited by yellow, to acquire an aptitude to see violet, 
whence all the yellow of the scarlet or orange stuff disappears, and 
^the eye sees led, or a red tinged with scarlet Again, if there are pre- 
sented to a buyer, one after another, fourteen pieces of red stnf^ he 
will consider the last six or seven lees beautiful than those first seen, 
although the pieces be identically the same. What is the cause of this 
error of judgment ? It is, that the eyes, having seen seven or «^t 
red pieces in succession, are in the same condition as if they had re- 
garded fixedly during the same period of time a single piece of red 
•tuft ; tliey have then a tendency to see the complementary of red: 
that is to say, green. This tendency goes of necessity to enfeeble the 
brilliancy of the red of the pieces seen later. In order that the mer- 
chant may not be the sofferer by this fatigue of the eyes of h«i ooi- 
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lomen^ he mart take care, after having shown the latter seven ideces 
of red, to present to hun some pieces of green stuff, to restore the 
ejea to their normal state. If the sight of the green be sufficientlj 
prolonged to exceed the normal state, the eyes will acquire a tendcucy 
to see red ; then the last seven red pieces will appear more beautiful 
than the others. 'The optical effect of dark ^d black dresses \s to 
make the figore appear smaller, hence it is a suitable color for stout 
perBOOS ; black shoes diminish the apparent size of the feet. On the 
oontrary, white and light-colored dresses make persons appear larger. 
Luge patterns make the fignre look shorter ; longitudinal stripes, if 
Bot too wide, add to the height of the figure ; horizontal stripes have 
a contrary effect, and are very ungraceful. It is always necessary 
that) if one part of the dress be highly ornamented or consist of va- 
rioos colors^ a portion should be plain, to give repose to the eye. Tlio 
French mannfkctorers pay great attention to this subject, and the good 
flffeota of this study are visible in their textile fabrics. — Ixmdon Art 

COLOBS OF THE OCEAN. 

The nsQ&I tint of the Mediterranean Sea, when undisturbed by ac- 
eidental or local causes, is a bright and deep blue ^but in the Adriatic 
a green tinge is prevalent ; in the Levant basin it borders on purple ; 
while the Enxine often has the dark aspect from which it derives its 
moder i appellation. The clear ultramarine tint is the most general, 
and has been inmiemorially noticed ; although the diaphanous trans- 
hieaioe of the water almost justifies those who assert that it has no 
color at all. Seamen admit of one conclusion in regard to color — 
namely, that a green hue ia^i general indication of soundings, and in- 
digo bloe (tf profound depth. — ^Reab-Admib al Smyth, on the Mediter- 



C0L0R8 MOST FEEQUENTLY HIT IN BATTCe. 

It would appear, from numerous observations, that spldiers are hit 
\ battle according to the color of their dress in the following 
: — ^Red is the most fatal color ; the least fatal, Austrian gray. 
The proportions are red 12, Rifle Green 7, Brown 6, Austrian bluish- 

DISTANCES OP FIBE8. 

A conflagration at night appears to spectators, generally, as if much 
than it really is * and unthinking persons frequently run to- 
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wards it with the expectation of reaching the spot ererj instant, and 
are thus led considerable distances. The caose of this miscalculation 
of distance is the intense brightness of the fire in contrast with the 
darkness of the night 

HOW TO VIEW PI0TUBE8. 

Although the relief of solid objects (and distances as its repreaen- 
tative) is best seen with two eyes, yet it is equally tme that viaion 
with one eye is superior to two for some purposes. In looking at an 
oil painting, the surface of which is covered with yamish, the figare» 
and objects represented appear more distinctly when examined with 
one eye only. The varnish reflects the light which falls upon it to 
each eye — when both are open — and from objects in various parts of 
the room, therefore, by closing one eye, a quantity of the reflected 
light is shut out, and the mind then contemplates the picture with 
less disturbance. All painters (artists) are well aware of this fact, 
hence tbey generally examine oil paintings under a bright light by 
monocular vision- The pictures in a room or gallery having side-lights, 
should always be viewed with one eye closed, the open one being that 
which is best shaded from the light. The light which falls in greatest 
quantity on any one eye, diminishes its sensibility to the red rays, and 
gives a false coloring to the pictures. 

A photographic picture is seen more perfectly with one than with 
two eyes ; it being a plane surface, the one eye is not so much troubled 
in adjusting the pupil while examining the different points ; and, be- 
sides, as it cannot appreciate distance so well as two eyes, the light and 
shadow, altliough on a plane surface, actually appear as if the object* 
repl^sented were in relief. 

There aro^hree kind? of relief when we look at a picture on a 
plane surface, such as a daguerreotype, viz., ocular, with two eyesi 
monocular, with one, and binocular, when two pictures of the same 
figure are combined, as in the stereoscope. If we look at any one of 
two stereoscope pictures with two eyes it has very little relief; if we 
look at it with one eye, either in or out of the stereoscope, the relief 
is greater than with two eyes ; but when we look at the two pictures 
combined in the stcrty>sco|)e, the relief is perfect, giving an accurate 
representation of the original, if the two pictures have been taken at 
the proper angle for two eyes, at about three inches apart. — AW(A 
BritiAh Eeviete^ Nov. 1856. 
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POWSB OF THB £TE IK VLKWUNO MiJN UTJ£ OBJECTS. 
The smallest particle of a white suhstance distinguishable hj the 
naked eje upon a black ground, or of a black substance upon a white 
groond, is about the 1 -400th of an inch square. It is possible, by the 
closest attention, and by the most favorable direction of light, to re- 
cognize particles that are only l-540th of an inch square ; but without 
sharpness or certainty. But particles which strongly reflect light may 
be distinctly seen, when not half the size of the least of the fore- 
going; thus, gold dust of the fineness of 1-1 125th of an inch may be 
discerned with the naked eye in common daylight. When particles 
that cannot be distinguished by themselves with the naked eye, are 
placed in a row, they become visible ; and hence the delicacy of vision 
is greater for lines than for single particles. Thus, opaque threads of 
no more than 1 -4900th of an inch across, or about half the diameter 
of the rilkworm's fibre, may be discerned with the naked eye, when 
they srd held towards the light. — Oaspentsb's Animal Physiology. 

PHENOMENA OP VISION. 

It has been ascertained beyond doubt, that in perceiving the tint 
of the scarlet geranium our eyes ore afieeted by undulations, recurring 
482 millions of times in a second; that before we can appreciate 
the tint of the yellow blossoms of the gorse or laburnum, 542 millions 
of millions of vibrations must have taken place ; and that to discrimi- 
nate the cokr of the violet, not less than 707 millions of millions of 
moTcments must have been communicated to the fibrilia of our retina I 

MOTION OP THE EYE. 

On coming into a room, we think we see the whole side of it 
at once— the pictures, the cornice, the chairs, — but we are de- 
ceived : being unconscious of the Motions of the Eycf and that each 
fAsJlKt is rapidly, but successively, presented to it. It is easy to 
diow that if the eye were steady, vision would be quickly lost ; that 
■n those objects which are distinct and brilliant, are so from the mo- 
tion of the eye ; that they would disappear if it were otherwise. For 
example, let us fix the eye on one point — a thing difScult to do, owing 
to the very disposition to motion in the eye. When we have done so, 
we shall find that the whole scene becomes more and more obscure, 
and finally vanishes. If we then change the direction of the eye but 
ever so little, at once the whole scene will be again perfect before us. 
Theee phenomena are consequent upon the retina being subject to ex- 
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hanstioD, by the lights, shadeB, and colon of olj«eU continuiiig to 
strike upon the same rdative parts, and thns exhansting the nenre; 
but when the eye shifts, there is a new exerdse of the nenreu 

THB WATSB TSLESCOPE, 

For seeing under water, consists of a tube to enable a person looktog 
over the gnnwale of a boat to rest the head on one end, while the 
other is below the snrfaoe of the water ; the upper end being so 
formed that the head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into the 
tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water-tight) a plate of ^an, 
which, when used, is to be kept under the surface of the water; so 
that the spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects at the bot- 
tom whose reflective powers are able to send off rays of suiBcieiit is- 
tenaty to be impressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of B|^t 
caused by the absorbing power of the water.^ In dear water the 
bottom may thus be seen at the depth of twelve fathoms. This con- 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the northern and western 
islands of Great Britain, where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with a piece of glass fixed in its bottom, the shot seal is 
looked for, and the grappling-hook let down to bring him to the sur- 
face. The Norwegian fishermen also often use this telescope when 
their anchors get into foul ground, or their cabled warped on a road- 
stead. 

DI8S0LVINO VIEWS. 

This beautiful optical combination is made by means of two magio 
lanterns ; in one of which is the summer representation, and in the 
other the winter representation of the same landscape, when the one 
is made to pass into the other with a beauty and effect which it is 
impossible to describe. The same effect might be produced, thoqgh 
less perfectly, by mirrors ; so that the ancients might have effected 
any metamorphosis they chose by such an apparatus ; they might have 
thus summoned the dead man ttom his grave, or given to the paQid 
eorpse both life and motion. 

SPBOTACLBd. 

Spectacles should be made of glass of the lowest dispersive power, 
or, what is better, of rich crystal (Brazilian quartz called pebbles) 

• Light in pMsijif through pare MA-wAtcr, lotM hftlf iU latMslty hr itok U IM 
through which it p Mtefc— 8ir Jonr I 
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irLich has a lower dispersiTe power than any kind of glass and 
ihcrefore gives refraction with less color. The lenses should ho as 
thin as poesihie, and have no more thickness at their edges than is 
necessary to keep them firm in their frames. The form of the lenses 
should be double convex, and the radii of the outer and inner surfaces 
as 6 to 1 in glass and as 14 to 1 in rich crystal, in order to produce the 
least spherical aberration, and consequently the most perfect image 
on the retina. As the eyes are placed at different distances in dif- 
ferent persons it is a matter of essential importance to have the lenses 
at such a distance from each other that their centres shall be in lines 
drawn firom a point at the distance at which wo wish to read, or draw, 
or work with them, to tlie centre of the pupils. lu order to determine 
thifl, ascertain at what distance from the eye the leus will be placed 
when it rests in its proper position in its frame on the nose, and also the 
diataDce between the eyes, that ii^ tlie centres of the pupils when they 
are directed to a point at the distance at which we Wish to use them. 
These three distances will obviously give the distance of the centres 
of the lenses from eacli other, which must always be less than the dis- 
tances between the centres of the pupils. Very little attention is paid 
by opticians to this most essential point in the construction of spec- 
tacles, but it is obvious that, if the distances between the centres of 
the pupils and the centres of the lenses, be exactly the same, each eye 
looks through the part of the lens on the inner side of the centres of 
the lens, so that prismatic or colored vision is the necessary conse- 
quence. 

Another important point is to determine the focal length, or power, 
or nomber, as it is called by opticians, of the glasses to be used. This 
is usoally done by trying various numbers. But this is at best an nn- 
oertain mode, for it is by no means an uncommon thing that the focal 
length of a person^s two eyes is different It is therefore important 
to ascertain whether this inequality exists, and then to ascertain the 
Ibesl length of the lenses required to equalize them. For this purpose 
aa instmment called a vuometer has been recently introduced. 

Althongh spectacles may be required for reading, or for every kind 
of work executed by the hands, they may not be needed for greater dis- 
tances. In general, however, when spectacles have been used for ten 
or twelve years, and in advanced life, they may be required for ex- 
amining pictures in a gallery, or public buildings, or even landscapes, 
whether within a short distance of us or more remote. In these 
oases one or two additional pairs of spectacles are required, and in all 
tliese the centres of the glasses must be more distant than those in the 
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spectacles used for reading, but always less than the distance between 
the centres of the pnpUs. The spectacles for a picture gallery, or Ibr 
viewing pictures in private houses, must have their lenses of a moeh 
greater focal length than those used for reading, and the same knacs 
should be used in looking through the stereoscope. In old age, a 
third pair of spectacles for viewing very distant objects, and having 
very long focal lengths, will be found particularly useful. 

As almost every person with normal sight, that is, every persoo 
who is not short-sighted, must, with very few exceptions, require the 
use of spectacles, it is of importance to determine the time when they 
should first use them. It is a common practice with those who tn 
unwilling to be considered old, to delay the use of glasses as long ai 
possible. This is a great mistake and one most injurious to the eyeai 
Spectacles should not only be used the moment they enable ns to read 
or to work more easily, but as the eyes become more long^ghted, 
with age, new and deeper glasses should be substituted. The eyei^ 
an organ of too delicate a structure to be rudely used, and cannot with 
impunity be exposed every day to a constant strain, striving to «e 
what is beyond its power, to pry into what is too minute, or to deci- 
pher what is indistinct or confused. 

The observations which wo have made on spectacles for long-sigbt, 
are, generally speaking, applicable to the short-sighted. This speciei 
of imperfect vision is commonly congenital, or existing at the birth. 
The eye, however, often sTiffers remarkable changes in its focal length 
during its growth, and persons who were short-sighted in early life 
recover from it at a greater ago, while those who were not short- 
sighted in infancy become so afterwards. 

Eye-glasses are seldom used excepting by those who are ashamed 
to employ spectacles. To look at any object with one eye when ▼« 
have two at our disposal, is to injure both — the one by too much work, 
the otlier by too little. In the occasional use of an eye-glass the eje 
cannot bo much injured especially if it is applied as often to the one 
eye as to the other, but no person who values his sight will employ 
it habitually even with this precaution. 

During the last century green glasses have been employed to pro- 
tect the eye from excessive light, and they are decidedly the best of 
all colored glasses, as they absorb the extreme violet and Woe r^rs, 
and transmit the red, thus producing a shorter spectrum, and coos^ 
quently a more distinct image on the retina. Fasliion, however, al- 
ways the victim of ignorance, has introduced blue glasKa, which, n 
ihej absorb different parts of the spectrum unequally and tranaBU^ 
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the extreme Tiolot and blue riijs, are more mischievous than nsefnl. 
Science, however, has substituted for green and blue media, an opaque 
glass of no color, by means of which we can moderate, in any degree 
we chooee, the light which reaches the eyes. — Sib David Bbcwsteb 
in Iforih British EetiexD^ Nov. 1856. 

TEAN8PAKENCT OF THE OCEAN. 

Philosophers ashore and philosophers of the forecastle, have won- 
dered in all times as to the cause and extent of the color of the sea, 
and qoeried how tar into it our vision could penetrate. Capt. Wilkes 
advanced the opinion that the transparency of tbo sea varied quite 
directly with its temperature. To this my observations do not allow 
me to assent. In order to obtain correct observations, the surface of 
the eea must be perfectly tranquil and smooth. There must not be 
a ripple on it. So essential is this point, that, during a cruise of four 
years I only succeeded in making sixteen observations that proved 
worth saving. Of these sixteen, in only one the water was ruffled 
by a slight breeze. The next trouble was to discover what object 
would be most likely to reflect all the rays of light, what would be 
loDgest visible. First we tried an iron-pot, painted white. Next we 
tried a sphere of hoops, covered wjth white cotton cloth. Next we 
tried a mere hoop, covered with a canvas. At last we took a common 
white dinner-plate. It was good enough. It was the brightest object 
we conld find, was always handy, and was always clean. It was slung 
00 as to lie in the water horizontally, and sunk by an iron-pot, with a 
line. The observations were taken wherever wo could get them— rang- 
ing over 200° of latitude, in different oceans, in very high latitudes, 
and near the equator. I have to assume, what doubtless I may, that 
they do not differ from what they would if taken all in the same 
place. At every station we noticed in the connection, the sun^s lati- 
tude, the velocity of the current, the temperature of both the air and 
the water, and the number of fathoms at which the plate was visible 
below the surface. We took these observations from a boat, bring- 
ing the line on to its shady side — ^then leaning over, with faces almost 
touching the water, and eyes shaded from the reflected rays from the 
mThc% by the brims of our hats, we watched for the disappearance 
of the plate as it was slowly let down. The varying points between 
which it disappeared from the vision of all, and where all could see 
it) never were farther separated than the length that the line could 
Ve lifted or let down by a reach of the arm— not over four feet. The 
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waters varied thermometricallj from 40° to 85°. The results prove 
that the lowest degree of temperature gave the shortest lioe of 
visibility. And at the point where the water was the warmest, there 
we saw the plate at the greatest depth. On two occasions we saw the 
plate when it was twenty-five fathoms below the water^s surface, and 
on one of these the water was at 85°. On these occasions, all noticed 
the extraordinary clearness of the water. To lie in the boat and look 
down, was like looking down from the mast-head. Objects were as 
clearly defined to a great depth. On this occasion I tried if a contra^ 
of colors would inproose the visibility. I so placed tlie plate upon 
the pot that a periphery of the black surface surrounded the white 
plate, but it made no difference at all. I think the maximum of visi- 
bility under water, under the most favorable circumstances, is twenty- 
five fathoms. But between the highest and lowest points of visibility, 
which corresponded with the highest and lowest points of the water^s 
temperature, there were great variations, which showed no direct cor- 
respondence between the temperature and the line of visibility. At 
the month of the Mississippi wo find the water no more transparent 
than so much muddy water. The farther we get from the point where 
earthy matters in large quantities are washed in, the clearer the water 
is. Now the Pacific, like the Atlantic, is a groat whirlpool — a tide 
flowing entirely around its circumference. In latitude 20° on the west 
side of the Pacific, farthest removed from all stormy quarters, and 
where the ocean is stillest, we found the greatest transparency of 
water. Ofi" Cape Horn, where eternal storms drive up the dirt torn 
by glaciers and icebergs from the regions around the Pole, the water 
was exceedingly turbid. "With the thermometer at 68°, we got only 
ten fathoms of visibilit 7. — Oapt. Gly^^', to American Association, 

THE ATLANTIC WAVES. 

Dr. Scoresby made some interesting observations on the Atlantic 
waves — their magnitude, velocity, and phenomena, during two pas- 
sages across the Atlantic in 1847-48. The most interesting ones were 
on the return voyage, in March, 1848, in the Hibemia, on account of 
the high seas, and the peculiar construction of the upper works of the 
ship, which afforded various platforms of determinate eloTation above 
the line of flotation. The first observation was on March 5, the wiod 
being about W. S. "W., and the ship's course, true K 52° E. The wind 
had blown a hard gale the previous night, and still continued. Dr. S. 
took his station on the cuddy roof^ the eye being 23 feet 8 inches 
above the line of flotation of the ship, and fonnd that almost eTery 
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ware rose bo mnoh above the level of the eye as to yield only the 
<* minimam ** elevation, showing that they were most of them more 
than 24 feet high (including depression as well as altitude) ; or, reck- 
oning from the mean level of the sea, more than 12 feet He then 
went to the larboard paddle-box, where the eye was 30 feet 8 inches 
above the sea, a level which was very satisfactorily maintained daring 
the instants of observation, because of the whole of the ship^s length 
being occupied within the clear " trough of the sca,^^ and in an even 
and upright position, whilst the nearest approaching wave had its 
maximum altitude. Hcro, too, at least half the waves were far above 
tlie le¥el of the eye, long ranges extending perhaps 100 yards on one 
or both sides of Uie ship (the sea coming nearly right aft), rising so 
high along the visible horizon, as to form an angle estimated at 2"" to 
3% when the distance of the wave summit was about 100 yards. This 
would add nearly 18 feet to the level of the eye. This amount of 
elevation was by no means uncommon, and sometimes peaks of cross- 
ing, or crests of breaking seas, would ^oot upwards at least 10 or 15 
ftei hif^er. The average wave was fully 15 feet or upwards, and 
tlie mean highest waves, not including the broken crests, about 48 
leet above the level of the hoUow occupied at that moment by the 
■hip. The next day, after a storm of about 86 hours, which had 
abated several hours before the observation, so that the waves had 
perceptibly subsided, waves were noticed of 26 feet average elevatidn 
frcnn ridge to hollow, and even of 80 feet ; they were, however, of no 
great extent on the ridge. At tMs time another subject of investiga- 
tkm was the period of the regular wave overtaking the ship, and the 
determination, proximately, of their actual width or intervals, and 
their velocity. The period of regular waves, in incidental series, 
overtaking the ship was, on the average, 16.5". A wave passed the 
length of the ship, 220 feet, in about 6 seconds, and an estimate gives 
659 lieet as the probable mean distance of the waves, or the width 
i over between crest and crest. To this, however, an addition 
be made, on account of the progression of the ship in the same 
direetbn, of 281.5 feet, giving 790.5 feet for the actual distance trav- 
cned by the wave in 16.5 seconds of time, being at the rate of 82.67 
En^Bsh statute Qiiles per hour. Of the elements employed in this 
ealenlation, all but one may be deemed accurate, the doubtftd one 
being the average distance from summit to summit of the waves : and 
even this must be very nearly correct As to the form of the waves, 
it was found that it was less regular during the height of the gale, 
I after the wind had begun to subside. 
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In Sir James Rosses *' Voyage to the Southern Seas," oooim the 
followiDg passage : ^* Although the sonth- westerly hreeze of the ptece- 
ding day hardly amonnted to a moderate gale, we found that thii 
morning we had run into a heavy swell from that directioiL Hm 
result of several experiments gave only 22 feet for the entire hm^ 
of the waves, or 11 feet above and below the general level of the 
ocean; the velocity of the undulations 89 miles per hour, and the in- 
terval between each were 1910 feet" 

Mr. J. Stevenson,, who has made many observations upon waves 
on coasts, states, that so far as his observations have gone, wavM 
seem to increase in height most nearly in the ratio of the square root 
of their distances from the windward shore. 

INFLUENCB OP OIL ON WATEE. 

Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge, states that having frequently notiosd 
that there were spaces of some extent, in places where the waves hrolEi^ 
which were very smooth ; that though the swell, or rise and fall, of the 
water was just as great, yet there was no breaking of the waves, no 
white crest or comb; that he had been led to believe that theaa 
smooth spots were occasioned by oil or oleaginous matter, which had 
accidentally happened to be spread on the surface at such places. To 
test this, he had himself, when there was quite a stiff breeze, with 
waves on the surface of the water, which broke with considerable oft 
comb or crest, emptied a vial of oil on the water from a boat The 
effect was instantly seen. As far as the oil spread the water wis 
smooth, and tUo waves did not break ; and, what was very curiooi^ 
the oil spread over the surface almost as rapidly to the windward as it 
did to the leoward. Commodore Wilkes in confirmation of this state- 
ment cites an instance where he saw the same effects in a violent storm 
off the Cape of Good Hope, from the leakage of a whale- vessel, tad 
states that it was very curious to olwervo over what a great extent • 
small quantity of oil would produce the effect spoken of. Almoet 
every one knows the anecdote of Franklin stilling the sea, to the as- 
tonishment of the uninitiated, by stretching his cane over the side of the 
ship, the cane having a small vial of oil in the end of it The philoso- 
phy of the phenomenon is that, when oil is phuMMi on water, the oil 
has more cohesion for the water than for itself, while with water it is 
different ; it has greater adherence to itself than to the oil If you at- 
tempt to separate the two by a disc placed on the surf ice of water 
which oil has covered, the break is not between the oU and water, 
t>ut between oil and oil. 
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Btmjr opbdon as to the ikot seems to have been arrived at by 
ifarion of tbe Boyal Institate of the Pi^ Bas, in 1844^ 
iperimented upon a portion of the Korth Sea ; when several 
f oQ were poored upon the restless waves without the effect 
idling thdr motion; indeed, the phrase was stated by the 
ion to he only a poetical embellishment. 

POWEB A2n> YELOGITT OF WAVES. 

lynamic force exerted by waves is greatest at the crest of the 
Ibre it breaks, and ifcs power in raising itself is measured by 
iacts. At Wasber& in Norway, in 1820, it rose 400 foet^ nnd 
ioast of Cornwall, in 1848, 800 feet. There are, likewise, 
owing that waves have sometimes raised a colnmn of water 
3t to a pressure of from three to five tons to the square foot. 
so been proved that the velocity of waves depends on their 
that waves of from 300 to 500 feet in length, from crest to 
kvel with a velocity of from 20 to 27^ miles an liuar ; and this 

they are 6 or 64 feet in total height. Waves travel very 
tanccs, and are often raised by far-off hurricanes, having been 
dtanconsly at St. Ilclena and Ascension, though GOO miles 
nd it is probable that ground swells often originate at the 
Good nope, 8000 miles distant. Nor do waves exert their 
or near tlie surface only, one instance being mentioned where 
•bell at the depth of 8 fathoms, was moved 5 feet laterally, in 
ather. The motion of "shingle" depends on the direction 
I the surf strikes the shore, which is influenced by the direc- 
he wind ; and this is shown, from observations on the French 

be in the ratio of 229 days from western quarters, to 132 
•m eastern quarters. — A. G. Fixdlay, on Artificial Break' 

he meeting of iho British Association in 1850, Mr. Stevenson 
A the result of experiments made by an accurate self-rogiater- 
rumcnt, that the force of the waves may bo stated to be a 
about 1 j tons per square foot for the Gorman Ocean, and of 
)T the Atlantic Ocean. The experiments were made at Bell 
d Skcrrjvore lighthouses. 

ITPTIONS OF THE NATrKK AND AITLICATION OF MECHANI- 
CAL POWER. 

of the most fruitful sources of error and deception with re- 
inventions, arises from mu»conceptions of the nature and ap- 
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plication of mechanioal power ; and this is one of the pointe on wlM 
I wish to arrest your attention for a few minntea. We QndefsUnd bj 
the term mechanical power that which moves machinerj, transportg 
heavj bodies, shapes the raw material into nsefnl forma, and, to use 
the short bnt expressire phrase of the mechanic, " that which dbii 
workJ'^ Mechanical power, when properly nnderstood, la a oonditiQa 
or state of matter. Thos, a quantity of bnming fhel, a moTing mas 
of water or of air, are bodies in the condition of power, and, by oob- 
mnnicating a portion of their motion to other bodies, they produce in 
them certain changes which are denominated toarh. The change thn 
produced is the measure of the amount of power in a -given quantity 
of matter. For example, the number of bushels of grain wbdeh eia 
be ground during the combustion of a bushel of coal la the muMwa 
of the amount of power in this quantity of fuel 

Power is always expended in doing work, and it is in the big^ast 
degree absurd to think of applying it to usefol purpoeos without ex- 
hausting it Every change of condition, everjr transformation of mat- 
ter, every new motion, and every manifestation of life, is at the ex- 
pense of some motive power which, having performed its part, is for 
ever neutralized. 

Power is always the product of Nature. God has not vondiMM 
to man the means of its primary creation. Ho finds it in the moving 
air and the rapid cataract ; in the burning coal, the heaving tide. Ha 
transfers it from these to other bodies, and renders it the obedient 
slave of his will — ^the patient drudge which, in a thousand waya, ad- 
ministers to his wants, his convenience, and his luxuries, and enabki 
him to reserve his own energy for the higher purpose of the develop- 
ment of his mind and the expression of his thoughts. 

The following is a list of all the primary powers which as yet 
have been used by man in accomplishing his varied purposes in tlM 
wide domain of practical life. These are : 

1. Water power. 

2. Wind power. 
8. Tide power. 

4. The power of combustion ; and 

5. The power of vital action. 

To this list may hereafter be added the power of the volcano hb^ 
the internal heat of the earth ; and, besides these, science at the pre^ 
cut time gives no indications of any other. These are denominst^i 
primary powers, though, in reality, when criticaUy studied, tbey aaj 
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all, except the two last mentioned, be referred to actions from without 
the earth, and principallj to emanations from the snn. 

Gravitation, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, and chemical affin- 
itj can never be employed as original sources of power. At the sur- 
face of the earth, they are forces of quiescence, the normal condition 
of whkh must be disturbed before they can manifest power; and 
then the work which they are capable of performing is only the equiv- 
jJent of the power which was communicated to them. 

There is no more prevalent and mischievous error than the idea 
thftt there is, in what are called the imponderables, a principle of spon- 
taneoofl activity. Heat is the product of chemical action ; and elec- 
tricity only manifests power when its equillibrium is disturbed by an 
extraneous force, and then the effect is only proportional to the dis- 
tnrbing cause. It was for this reason that the existence of electricity 
ranained so long unknown to man. Though electricity is not in it- 
•df a floorce of power, yet, from its extreme mobility and high elas- 
ticity, it affords the means of transmitting power with scarcely any 
lots, and almost inconceivable velocity, to the greatest distance. A 
wave of disturbance, starting from the impulse given at the battery, 
win traverse the circumference of the earth in less time than I have 
been occupied in stating the fact. 

Besides electricity and the principles before mentioned, there are 
other agents employed between the primary power and the toorh — 
Bamdy, the elastic force of steam, of air, and of springs ; also, various 
bstmments called machines. But these must not be confounded, as 
they frequently are, with the sources of power. It is not the engine 
vhich is the source of motion of the cars, nor yet the steam, but the 
repolsive energy imparted to the expanding water from the burning 
AmL 

A machine is an intermediate instrument to transmit, to modify, 
ad to apply power ; and, with the exception of the power consumed 
in wearing away the rubbing parts — ^that is, in producing friction — 
nd the small portion imparted to the air, the amount of power trans> 
mitted is just equal to that received. 

The human body is itself an admirably contrived complex ma- 
rine, furnished with levers, pulleys, cords, valves, and other appli- 
■aces for the application and modification of the power derived from 
tbs food. It is, in fact, a locomotive engine, impelled by the same 
lower which, under another form, gives activity and energy to the 
Von horse of the railway. In both the power is derived from combus- 
ttoQ of the carbon and hydrogen of the organic matter employed for 
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food or ftiel In both the direction of power ia under the . inflnenee of 
an immaterial, thinking, willing principle, called the sonL Bat thb 
mnat not be confounded, as it fireqnenUy ia, with the motive pov«Bi 
The soul of a man no more mo^es hia body than the aonl of the en- 
gineer moves the locomotive and its attendant train of cars. In both 
cases the soul is the directiog, oontrolliog principle, not the impeOiaf 
power. Let, for example, a locomotive engine be placed npcm tba 
track, with water in the boiler and fire in the grate, in short, with all 
the potentials of motion, and it will stlLl remain quiescent. In tUi 
state, let the engineer enter the tender and touch the valve ; the ma- 
chine instantly becomes instinct with life and volition ; it has now a 
soul to govern its power ^nd direct its operations ; and, indeed, at a 
whole, it may be considered as an enormous animal, of which the 
wheels and other parts are additions to the body of the engineer. 

The facts I have given as to the source of power and its applica* 
tion rest upon the widest and best-established inductiona of phyrieal 
science ; and a knowledge of them is absolutely essential to every oM 
who desires to improve the art of applying the powers of the elementi 
to useful purposes. And yet, if we are to judge from the constant an- 
nouncement in the papers of new motors, of machines moved by cen- 
trifugal force, of engines to do a large amount of work with the ei- 
pendlture of an infinitesimal quantity of power, of contrivances bj 
wliich electricity is to develop itself and do work by its own force, we 
shall bo convinced that, on projects which are in opposition to the best 
established truths of science, hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
squandered, and years of thought and labor wasted. One cause of 
error of this kind is the unfortunate name which was originally given 
to, and is still retained by, certain elementary machines — viz., tL« 
lever, the wheel and axis, the inclined plane, the pulley, and the screw. 
These are employed, separately, as instrumenta for the application of 
power, or in combination, as the elementary parts of complex ma- 
chines. Every tyro in science knows that they have no power in 
themselves ; yet the name, mechanical powerSy by which they are de- 
signated, tends to perpetuate a pernicious error long after the fallacy 
is understood.— Pbof. Henry. Address he/ore the Washington Me- 
chanics^ Association. 

fLACINO OP LARGE STONES BY THE ANCIENTS. 
It is usually a matter of wonder to modern observers that tlie 
ancients, destitute as they wore of complicated machinery, ahould 
have been able to transport, raise, and place lai^ atonea, wheUiei 
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•tending alone or as part of snoh bnildiDgs as the pyramids. The late 
diaooTeries at Nineveh fully ezponnd to ns the means of transporting 
large blocks : it was by placing rollers beneath. As to the means of 
raising, all we learn from Herodotus is, that it was effected by short 
pieeei of toood. How so ? The following suggestion in reply was 
oMide ft few years ago by a gentleman named Perigal, before the Brit- 
■h Association: Suppose a block has to be raised up along the 
pyramid, in order to be placed in one of the courses of the masonry. 
It 18 brought by rollers to the base of the building. There all the 
roUon are remoyed except one near the centre. One end of the stone 
being now depressed to the ground, a pile of slips of wood is placed 
vnder it, dose to the centre, this pile being rather higher than the 
roller, and terminating in one narrow piece at the top. The stone is 
now tilted so as to bring the other end to the ground. It is now pos- 
rible to put a similar pile of pieces of wood underneath, close beside 
the first. On that pile, the block is tilted back to its former position, 
md so on till it is raised a little above the level of the next course of 
mawnry. By rollers it is moved on to that platform, with a low pile 
of blocks once more near the centre underneath. Then the process 
of tilting and raising is again gone through ; and so on till it has been 
taiMd np to the level where it is to take its place in the masonry. 
By this simple process, too, says Mr. Perigal, a few men might have 
ndsed Stonebenge in a single night, if the requisite stones were pre- 
pared and placed in readiness near the spot. 

ABCHIMEDES AND THS LEYEB^ 

The ap : thegm of Archimedes — " Give me a lever long enough and 
a prop strong enough, and I will move the world " — arose from his 
knowledge of the possible effects of machinery ; and, however it might 
Mtoniah a Greek of his day, would now be readily admitted to be as 
tiieoredoally possible as it is practically impossible ; for, in the words 
of Dr. Amott, Archimedes ^* would have required to move with the 
niodty of a cannon-ball for millions of years to alter the position of 
flio earth by a small part of an inch. This feat of Archimedes is, in 
mtbematical truth, performed by every man who leaps from the 
inmnd, for he kicks the world away from him whenever he rises, and 
•ttncts it again when he f alls.^' 

jC-| HORSE POWEB. 

db3 This is a unit of force introduced by Watt to enable him to de- 
^ tttQiiie what size of engine to send to his costomers to 8a^«n«\<b^% 
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number of horses which the new power was to replace. Watt OMar- 
tained that the average force exerted by the strongest horse in one d 
the London breweries was sufficient to raise 83,000 lbs. one foot Mg|b 
in a minute, thns, on engine of 200 horse power would be a foree eqid 
to that of 200 horses, each lifting 83,000 Ib^. one foot high per minile. 
In modem practice, however, owing to various modifications and ft* 
lowances made for fiiction and other things, the term horse power h« 
ceased to have so definite a meaning. It is made now to refer rather 
to the size of the cylinder than to the power exerted, and the Taloed 
the unit has been so varied that a horse power may imply 52,000 Iba. 
or 60,000 lbs. or 66,000 lbs. raised one foot high per minute. 

MBCHAinSM OF THE B0NB& 

In the human skeleton there are couunonly enumerated 860 boiMi^ 
which present every variety of size and figure. But all these varietiea 
may be reduced to three classes : the long and round, as the bones of 
the upper extremities ; the broad and flat, as the bones of the skoll ; 
or the short and square, as the separate bones that compose tbs 
vertebral column. The long bones are adapted for motion, the flat 
for protection, and the square for motion combined with streDgth. 
Accordingly, the long bones are moulded into lengthened cyKndeni, 
and form so many levers, exquisitely constructed and combined. In 
the employment of the flat bones for the covering of some of the mors 
tender and delicate organs, as the brain and spinal cord, the form of 
these bones adds to their strength, as in the vaulted roof of the bkull ; 
while in the construction of the vertebral column, composed of the 
short and square bones, which are so a(^u8ted, as to aflford a limited 
range of motion with a great degree of strength, so many and iocb 
opposite purposes are efiected by means so simple yet so efficient, that 
no fabric constructed by human ingenuity approaches the perfectioa 
of this admirable piece of mechanisip. 

ABT OF WALKING. 

In a graceful human step, the heel is always raised before the M 
is lifted from the ground, as if the foot were part of a wheel roUinf 
forward ; and the weight of the body supported by the mnscles d the 
calf of the leg, rests for the time on the fore part of the foot and toen 
There is then a bending of the foot in a certain degree. But where 
strong wooden shoes are used, or any shoe so stiflf that it will not yield 
•od alloiHr this bending of the foot^ the heel is not raissd at aD c^ 
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the whole foot rises with it ; eo that the muscles of the calf are scarcely 
nsed, and, in consequence soon dwindle in size, and almost disappear. 
For the same reason in Paris where the streets have (few or) no side- 
pftvements, and the ladies have to walk ahnost constantly on tiptoe, 
the great action of the mnsdes of the calf has given a conformation 
of the leg and foot, to match which the Parisian belles proudly chal- 
lenge all the world — not aware, probably, that it is a defect in their 
eity to which the peculiarity of their form is in part owing. — ^Bsixa, 
BridgtwaUr Treatise. 

THB STBIDE OF A BACE-HOBSK 

Herring, the celebrated animal-painter, states that a Race-horse 
will dear from 20 to 24 feet at a bound ; and from the impression left 
on the torf he infers that a horse at full gallop places only one foot at 
A time upon the ground. This, he says, is more convincing to the ear 
than to the eye. In listening to a horse galloping on a hard road, it 
will be found accurately exhibited by placing the little finger on a 
table or a pane of glass, and causing the other three fingers to follow 
in rotation ; by so doing, the precise sound of that of a horse galloping 
will be produced. Then follows the bound, and again the 1, 2, 8, 4, in 
regular succession; or, asYirgil gives it in his imitative line (.^&i» 
TiiL 596): 

M QudrupedAnte pntrem sonlta qiuttit oDgala campnm." 

DIFFEBENCE BETWEEN A WATCH AND A CLOCK. 
A Watch differs from a Clock in its having a vibrating wheel in- 
•tead of a vibrating pendulum ; and, o^ in a clock, gravity is always 
pulfing the pendulum down to the bottom of its arc^ which is its 
natural place of rest, but does not fix it there, because the momentum 
acquired during its fall from one side carries it up to an equal height on 
the other — so in a watch a spring, generaUy spiral, surrounding the axis 
of the balance-wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle position 
of rest, but does not fix it there, because the momentum acqnircd 
during its approach to the middle position from either side carries it 
Joft as far past on the other side, and the spring has to begin its work 
again. The balance-wheel at each vibration allows one tooth of the 
ad{}oining wheel to pass, as the pendulum does in a clock ; and the 
record of the beats is preserved by the wheel which follows. A main 
spring is used -to keep up the motion of the watch, instead of the 
weight used in a dock ; and as a spring acts equally well whato^^t \s^ 
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its poention, a watch keeps time although carried in the pocket, or is 
a moying ship. In winding np a watch, one torn of the axle on whidi 
the key is fixed is rendered equivalent, bj the tndn of wheelsi to about 
four hundred turns or beats of the balance-wheel ; and thus the exei^ 
tion, during a few seconds,- of the hand which winds up, gives motna 
for twenty-four or thirty hours. 

RAZOR AND HOT WATER. 

It was long supposed that the effect of dipping a Bazor in Hoi 
Water was to remove from its edge a kind of resinous substmei^ 
which was thought to iijure its sharpness. Such, however, is not tht 
real effect. The fine edge is given to all blades of steel by ten- 
pering them, that is, heating them, and plumping them into oold water. 
Now, it has been proved by experiment, that the heat of 212** is the 
exact point at which razor edges are admirably tempered ; and, as thi 
heat of boiling water is 212**, by dipping a razor into it, you, as it wew^ 
again temper, or give a new edge to the razor. 

HOW THE DIAMOND CUTS GLASS. 

Dr. "Wollaston ascertained that the parts of the Glass to which the 
Diamond is applied are forced asunder, as by a wedge, to a most minute 
distance, without being removed ; so that a superficial continuous crtck 
is made from one end of the intended cut to the other. After thk^ 
any small force applied to one extremity is sufficient to extend thii 
crack through all the whole substance and across the glass ; for, asM 
the strain at each instant in the progress of the crack is confined neii^ 
to a mathematical point at the bottom of the fissure, the effort neces- 
sary for carrying it through is proportionally small. Dr. Wollastot 
found by trial that the cut caused by the mere passage of the diamond 
need not penetrate so much as the two-hundredth part of an inch. 
He found also that other mineral bodies, recently ground into the aant 
form, are capable of cutting glass ; but they cannot long retain thift 
power, from want of the requisite hardness. 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH PRECIOUS STONES. 

The Diamond and the Garnet are distinpiiis]ie<l from all other pre* 
nous stones by their having only single refraction, the others haviuf 
douhJf refraction^ or giving a douhh imago of a taper or small lighi 
when it is viewed through tlieir facets. By the same means aU prf 
cious stones, except Diamond, Garnet, and SpineUe, ax^ distingoidMi 
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m artificial ones bj iho former having double refraction, and the 
ter only single refraction. Even whei\ the precions stones are set 
iqae, tliat is, when we cannot see through them, it is easy to find 
lether the refraction is single or doable, by looking into the stone at 
) image reflected from the posterior facets. If any of the precious 

mrtificial stones are immersed in alcohol, or even water, they lose 
»ir lustre, while the diamond does not. This arises from their hav- 
; an inferior refractive, and consequently reflecting power, so that 
I li^ht reflected from their facets is very small compared with that 
liflsh-oomea from the diamond. On a modification of this principle 
• David Brewster has constructed aQ instrument, which he calls a 
h0§eepe^ for distinguishing precious stones from one another, and 
mi tlieir imitations. 

A well-known though generally ill-practised method of distin- 
■thing precious from artificial stones is, to totieh them with the Umgue, 
« atone being the best conductor of heat will feel cold, and the glass 
loh less so. The two should, previous to the experiment, be placed 
106 to each other, till they have acquired the same temperature. — 
yrth Britiih Eetiew. 

COLOR OF THE ATMOSPHEBK 

Tlie Color of the Atmosphere is only apparent when we look at 
» sky, or at any distant mountain or forest ; and a very simple expe- 
MSQt wih explain the cause. If we take any large glass vessel, which 
Btains a deep-colored liquid, and have several glass tubes of difierent 
Hsetera, from an inch to a tenth or twentieth of an inch, and fill 
mb tubes with liquid out of the large vessel ; though wo have the 
■le Mqnid in all, it will be seen that the tint will gradually become 
gre fiunt in proportion as the diameter of the tube is less, until, in 
a smallest, the liquid is clear and colorless like water. Hence, it 
iU te observed, the intensity of the color is in proportion to the 
MB ; and that a very small quantity of that which in large quantities 
la a strong color does not present any color at all. This is the case 
ith all semi-transparent substances \ a small quantity cannot transmit 

the eye a sufficient body of their peculiar color to make an impres- 
Mii and hence appears colorless. 

HEIGHT OF THK ATMOSPHEBK 
Tbe Height of our Atmosphere is a question much disputed. M. 
bl eonoeives it to be 18 miles. Sir John Lubbock scarcely 22| miles ; 
12 
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some extend it to 50, others to 80, and Dr. Dick to 900 mkL Th 
great meteor of Feb. 11th, 1850, whose path was so admirabl j tneed 
by Mr. Glaisher of the Royal Observatory, when first seen in the Bortli 
of England, was at a height of 90 miles above the earth's mrbn, 
finally bursting in Bedfordshire, at an elevation of 2d| miles ; j^ tke 
noise resulting from the explosion was so loud as to bo heard at tin 
distance of more than 100 miles ; not only proving that the body vai 
of great size (Mr. Glaisher calculates it to be three-qnarters of a mib 
in circumference), but that the atmosphere must have extended W 
yond this elevation. Most likely, the atmosphere extends to the bei^ 
of about 50 miles ; at 87 miles^ according to Mrs. SomerviHe, it it fof^ 
fioiently dense to reflect the solar rays when 18^ below the horisoii 
The bursting of a meteor, whose diameter was half a mUe, which o^ 
curred in the year 1788, at a height above the earth's sorfaoe of M 
miles, was heard like a cannon, although the air at that deratioB ii 
three thousand times lighter than that at the level of tho sea. 

WEIGHT OP THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Pascal shows that all the phenomena and efi*ects hitherto aseribed 
to the horror of a vacuum arise from the weight of the mass of sir; 
and after explaining the variable pressure of the atmosphere in difilatBt 
locidities, and its difierent states, and its rise of water in pnmpi^ 
he calculates that the whole moss of air round oar globe wsigb 
8,988,889,440,000,000,000 French pounds. 

LIGHT OP THE SEASONS. 

Tlio chemical principle of the sun's rays is more active, relatirelj 
to heat and light, during the Spring than at any other period of tk 
year. As Summer advances, this power diminishes, and lomiiKNi 
force increases ; whilst with the autumn both light and actinism m 
subdued, but the calorific radiations increased. Thus tlie conditiflM 
of the light ^f the seasons vary to suit the necessitities of regtUik 
life.— Robert IIunt. 

WHAT IS ACTINISM f 

ActinUm is a term signifying ray -potter^ which has been 
for the jmrpose of expressing the chemical action of the 
According to the generally received views, the solar ray is regardsi0 
oxhibitHig three forces: lights or luminous power; heat^or caldrii> 
power ; and aetinum^ or chemical power ; but whether these bs i** 
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I or aakf modified fanoB of om^ the three 
r dWmi] ; benee the neoeni^ of the tenn 
■i to dMfaigiddi fhe ehemi lai (p3iotogn|»hio) phenomena from 
f Hvinr. 
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ire la A common opinion, that the direct action of tlio raje of 
A ^Bminiahea the combustion of a common fire. TiiiB notion liaa 
leen ridienled aa erroneons; and, with a view to pnt it to the 
experiment^ Dr. If ^eever ascertained the actual rate of com- 
I of irell-known bo^es, in different circumstances. It i^ipears 
beae trials^ that the quantity of vox-taper consumed in broad 
M^ in the open air, is less than that consumed in a darlcened 
In the same time, in the proportion of ten to deven. When the 
nent was made with a common mould candle, an inch in length 
nanmed in fifty-nine minutes, in strong Bunshino, temperature 
degrees ; in fiftj-uz minutes, in a darkened r(K)in, icmiicraturo 
[ght degrees. Other trials were made to ascertain the cfToct of 
ferent colored rays of the prismatic Rj>cctruin on coiiibuMtion, 
iras found to proceed most slowly in the verge of tlio violet 
rhe times of consuming the some length of taper in tlie different 
IS of the spectrum were, la the red ray, eight minutes ; green 
(ht minutes twenty seconds; violet ray, eight minutes tliirty- 
oonds; verge of the violet ray, eight minaten fifty-seven hcc- 
The common opinion ia therefore correct ; but the differenco is 
considerable as nught bo exjK'cted. 

THEOBT OF THE PUMP. 

, though comparatively light^ is pOKitivoly heavy, having a 
of its own. A square inch of it, carried up from the mirfticji 
earth to the top of the atmosphere, is no less than W Dm. in 
. It is this weight of the atmosphere, 15 lbs. on Qvory Rr|tmro 
lat puahes water into the void left by the ui)drawn piHton of a 
there is, of course, a limit beyond which it cannot punli the 
-namely, the point of height at which the column nf wat«.T in 
np tube is exactly balanced by the weight of tlie utfn<i**jiljen*. 
ist a question of balance: 15 lbs. can support only 15 lb4.,*-a 
irbich every body under^^tamls nowadays, tlianJcv to GiJilco, 
ID, and Blaise Pascal, the seer, the discoverer, and the vorifiur 
fiwL 
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The manner in wliich water is nused in a oommon pomp waite* 
merlj explained by the assnmption that nature abhorred ayacaun; 
and this general expression was applicable to every pomp withk i 
certain range. After a time, however, scientific men fonnd that witai 
would only rise to a certain height in pnmps, and therefore arrived by 
induction at the laws of atmospheric pressure. 

ECHOES EXPLADnO). 

When sound is interrupted by obstacles of sufficient extent mi 
regularity, it is reflected, and produces the phenomenon called an Echo. 
A wall, the side of a house, the ceiling, floor and wall of an apartment, 
and an arched roof, give rise to echoes more or less audible. If the 
reflected sound meet with a second obstacle, it will be again reflected; 
and thus the echo may be repeated many times in sncceasioD, becoming 
fainter at each repetition, till it dies away altogether. 

SOUND AND NOISE 

Philosophers make this distinction between Sound and Noise :— 
Those actions which are confined to a single shock upon the ear, or a 
set of actions circumscribed within such limits as not to produce a con- 
tinued sensation, are called a noiu ; while a succession of action^ 
which produce a continued sensation, are called a 9oujuL 

WIND OF A CANNON BALK 

The recent siege of Sebastopol has revived an old controversy if 
to whether the wind of a cannon ball docs injury to persons near the 
line of passage of the ball, but diametrically opposite opinions are pro- 
pounded and illustrated by appeals to the personal experiences of the 
writers. Thus a writer in Xot€$ and Queries states that the siege of 
Sebastopol has proved the impression, that the wind of a cannon-shot 
does iiyury, to be a myth, " There have been," he, says, " hundredi 
of instances where cannon-shot have grazed the clothing and penoa 
of men, doing no serious iryury." The writer was himself gra^ by 
a forty-two-pound shot fired from tlie Gordon Battery, but the wiri 
of the shot did no injury. On the other hand another writer stately 
** An officer of the French army, sent to make a recounoissance in tli< 
neighborhood of Sebastopol, was knocked down, not by a cannon-ball 
itself, but by the wind of it, as the ball passed close to him. The com- 
motion produced was so intense that the tongue of the officer instanttf 
contracted, so that he 4x>iild not either put it ont of his month or m* 
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) a word. Sabeeqaeiitly, by the aid -of electricity, he recovered 
ech." 

las been suggested that the impression that an injury is done by 
ad of a cannon-ball may be accounted for by the statement of 
Larrey in his Clinique Chirurgieale (Paris, 1829), confirmed by 
inent army surgeon, Samuel Cooper, in his Elements of Surgery^ 
cannon-ball, especially when nearly spent, frequently strikes the 
of the body or a limb obliquely, and is reflected without break- 
) sldn. Other writers make similar statements. At the battle 
ston Moor, Oromwell^s head was nearly grazed by a cannon- 
it we hear nothing of the wind. 

DBAFT IN CHIMNEYS. 

lOQ a fire is lighted in a stove-grate, the air in the chimney over 
ines heated by the fire, and therefore lighter than the external 
»here, and consequently it ascends. Thus is produced what is 
I Draft in the Chinmey, which is merely the upward current of 
idnoed by the ascent of the heated air confined in the flue, 
a grate has remained for some time without having a fire in it, 
mney, grate, &c become cold, and when the fire is first lit^ it 
It heat the air fast enough to produce a current necessary for 
ift ; and as the smoke will not ascend, it issues into the apart- 
Thb effect is often attributed to the supposed foulness of the 
)y instead of the above cause : for after the grate and flue be- 
rarm, the draft is restored, and the chinmey ceases to smoke. 

VENTILATION BY THE CHIMNEY. 

Mfflor-fire will consume in twelve hours 40 lbs. of coal, the com- 
i rendering 42,000 gallons of air unfit to support life. Not only 
large amount of deleterious product carried away and rendered 
MIS by the chimney, but five times that quantity of air is carried 
Qie draughli and ventilation thus effectually maintained. The 
of smoko up a chimney depends on the comparative lightness 
column of air within to that of an equal column without : the 
the chimney, the stronger will be the draught, if the fire be 
ntly great to heat the air ; but if the chimney be so long that 
is cooled as it approaches the top, the draught is diminished. — 

«AY. 

TO ESTIMATE THE DISTANCE OP A STOBM. 

wrva how many seconds elapse between a flash of lightning end 
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the thnnder, and multiply them by 1142, the number of feet Maid 
travels in a second ; the product will be the distance in feel— ifittf- 
traUon. 8aw a flash of lightning five seoonda bef<»re I heard tin 
thnnder : required the distance. 

5-±i^ = 1^5 in distance. 
8 -h 1760 ^' 

In the absence of a watcit, ths pulsations of the wrist may be eoontod 

as seconds, by deducting 1 from every 7 or 8. 

Thunder can scarcely be heard more than 20 or 80 miles from the 

flash which produces it. Lightning, on the other band, may be Ken 

(or at least the reflection in the douds, forming *^ sheet lightning") it 

a distance of 150 or 200 miles. — Sib John ELbbschel. 

HOW TO MEA8UBE THE HEIGHT OF A MOUSTAIK. 

The Atmosphere is densest near the surface of the earth, becansi 
it has to support the weight of the whole column of lur above it, 
which, owing to its being very compressible, compels it to occupy less 
space. This law of decrease in pressure being known, its apphcatioa 
is made use of in the measurement of mount^ns ; for the barometer 
will indicate a less pressure on the summit than at the base in proportion 
as it is high. As an instance, let us take the measurement of a monntain : 

Barometer at the base 80-00 inches, Temperators 00* 

" • " Bommit 26-70 inchca. " U^ 

The mean of these two observations of the barometer is 27*85 inches, 
their difference 4*30 inches. The mean of the two observations of the 
thermometer is 52°. 

In a table o* factors constnicted by Sir George Sbaokbozgh, the (actor of 
52"^ ia 910-8 fe^ 

... ?o^?^:2m^,ns.r^ 

Therefore 4218*9 feet is the height of the mountain. 

Thus the following rule will enable any one to measure a hiU with 
a barometer : 

Let X = hei^t of the hill required. 

A = mean height of the two barometer obeenratioDS (that ^ at IM 

base and at the summit). 
a = the differsoce of the two barometer obserratioos. 
b = tbo factor in tlie Table corresponding to the mean of two thsr> 
mometer observationa 

(Barometer at 80 faidiet.) Thencs:^^ 
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VKLoorrr op sound. 

Sir John Henchei calculates, it may be stated in ronnd numbers, 
ftst Soand, in drj air, and at the freezing temperature, travels at the 
■ate of lOdO feet, or 868 yards per second of time ; that when the 
hermometer is at 62** Fahrenheit, Sonnd rnns over 9000 feet in eight 
eoondfl, 12} British standard miles in a minute, or 765 miles in an 
Kfor, which is about three-fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth's 
qiiator. 

AiBma sooMs. 

It is a common mistake to open all the lower part of the windows 
fan apartment; whereas, if the upper part, also, were opened, the 
bject would be more speedily effected. Thus, the air in an apartment 
I generally heated to a higher temperature than the external air, 
Klher by the heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, candles, 
r fires. This renders it lighter than the external air ; and, conse- 
uently, the external air will rush in at all openings at the lower part 
f the room, while the warmer and lighter air passes out at the higher 
peoings. If a candle be held in the doorway near the door, it will be 
Mmd that the flame will be blown inwards ; but, if it be raised 
early the top of the doorway it will be blown outwards. The warm 
br, in this case, flows out at the top, while the cold air flows in at 
lie bottom. 

A current of warm air from the room is generaUy rushing up the 
Qe of the chimney, if the flue be open, even though there should be 
o fire lighted in the stove ; hence the unwholesomeness of using 
himney-boards. 

MUSIC OF THE FLUTS. 

That it is really the air which is the sounding body in a flute or 
ther wyid instrument, appears from the fact, that the materials, thick- 
en, or other pecoliarities of the pipe, are of no consequence. A pipe 
f piq>er, and one of lead, glass, or wood, provided the dimensions be 
iie seme, will produce, under similar cu*cumstances, exactly the same 
me as to pitch. If the qualities of the tones produced by different 
ipes differ, this is to be attributed to the friction of the air within 
hem, setting in feeble vibration their own proper materials. — Sin 

QHV HzBSOnXL. 

WHAT IS TENTBIL0QUI8M ? 
It is now pretty generaUy admitted that ventriloquism simply con- 
■Is in a slow and gradual expiration, preceded by a strong and deep 
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inspiration, by which a considerable quantity of air is introduced inte 
the Inngs, which is afterwords acted upon by the flexible powers d 
the larynx and the trachea. Any ]>er8on, therefore, by practice, en 
obtain more or less expertness in this exercise; in which, a]thoii|^ nol 
apparently, the voice is still modified by the month and tongue. E 
Lespagnot has demonstrated that ventriloquists have acquired Vj 
practice the power of exercising the veil of the palate in such a maih 
ner that, by raising or depressing it, they dilate or contract the iiUMr 
nostrils. If they are closely contracted^ the sound produced is weak, 
dull, and seems to be more or less distant; if, on the contrary, these 
cavities are widely dilated, the sound is strengthened by these tortuov 
infractuosities, and the voice becomes loud, sonorous, and apparently 
dose to us. Thus, any able mimic, who can with facility disguise hii 
voice, with the aid of this power of modifying sounds, may in tim* 
become a ventriloquist — ^Dn, Milugen. 

NOISE IN SIIELL8. 

There are few of us who do not remember the childish wonder wt 
once felt at hearing the resonanco produced by placing a sea-shell to 
the ear, — ^an efTcct which fancy has likened to " the roar of the sea." 
This U caused by the hollow form of the shell and its polished surface, 
enabling it to receive and return the beatings of all sounds that chance 
to be trembling in the air around the shell. 

HINTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKKEa 

In a large room, nearly square, the best place to speak from is nea) 
one corner, with the voice directed diagonally to the opposite comer 
In all rooms of common forms, the lowest pitch -of voice that wiH 
reach across the room will be most audible. In all such rooms, it is 
better to speak along the length of the room than across it ; and 1 
low ceiling will, cceteris paribus, convey the sound better than a high 
one. It is better, generally, to speak from pretty near a wall or pillar, 
than far away from it. It is desirable that the speaker should speak 
in the key-note of the room, and evenly, but not loud. 

In every case, the separation of the wall-surface into small re- 
ce])tacles, like the private boxes of a theatre, the recesses of a library, 
or the side-chapels of a Gothic cathedral, is favorable to distinct hear- 
ing. — John Scott Rus:?ell, F. R. S. 

BRE.VKINQ GLASS BY BOUNDS.— SYMPATHY OF VIBRATIONa 

It is owing to the sympathetic communication of vibrations that 
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with clear and powerful voices have been able to break a 
mbler-glasB bj singing close to its proper fandamental note. 
B heard of a case where a person broke no fewer than twelve 
asses in succession. The sympathy of vibrations, or tendency 
ibrating body to throw another into the same state of vibra- 
>W8 itself remarkably in the case of the going of two clocks 

the same shelf or walL It was known, near a century ago, 
o docks set going on the same shelf will affect each other, 
dnlum of the clock which is stopped, after a certmn time, will 
its vibrations, and in its turn stop that of the other clock. 
in Elliot, who first observed these effects, noticed that two 
which varied from each other ninety-six seconds a day, agreed 
md for several days when they were placed on the same rail, 
nrest of these two clocks, which had a slower pendulum, set 
IT in motion in rixteen minutes and a half, and stopped itself 
r-six minutes and a half. These effects are clearly produced 
small vibrations commnnicated from the one pendulum to the 
irough the shelf^ or rail, or plank, on which they both rest. 
een found that two conflicting sounds produce silence, as two 
[ng rays of light produce darkness. — Sib John Hebsohel. 

8ION8 OF THE WEATHEB. 

EInmphry Davy, in his Sdlmonia^ explains several weather 
a, signs and superstitions. Thus, when the clouds are purple- 
3d in the west, it portends fine weather, because the air, when 
racts more red or heat-making rays ; and as dry fur is not per- 
mnsparent, they are again reflected in the horizon. A coppery 
w sunset generally foretells rain ; but, as an indication of wet 
' Approaching, nothing is more certain than a halo round the 
rhich is produced by the precipitated water ; and the larger 
le, the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more rea^y 

cdd proverb : 

** A ninbow In tlie morning Is the shepherd's warning, 
A ninbow at night la the shepherd's delight,"* 

correct, becanse a rainbow commonly occurs when the clouds 
Dg or depositing the rain are opposite to the sun ; now, in the 
the rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west ; 
car heavy rains in this climate are usually brought by the 
r wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather 

12* 
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is on the road, by the wind, to ns; wherew the rainbow in tiMiirt 
proves that the rain in these donds is passing from na. 

A rainbow, either solar or Innar, indicates the existence of nfai 
when we do not see it falL The halo 22** teUs ns that there are crfi- 
tals of ice floating in the npper part of the atmosphere, even wIm 
the temperature is high near the gronnd. When a white clond iiieei 
among the colored clouds which appear in the morning and ereiuiig, 
we may safely infer that it is at a great distance from the earth. 

When swallows fly high, flne weather is to be expected or oon- 
tinued ; bnt when they fly low, or close to the ground, rain is almoit 
surely approaching ; for swallows follow the flies and gnats, which de- 
light in warm strata of air. Now, as warm air is lighter, and unally 
moiBter, than cold air, when the warm strata of air are high there it 
less chance of moisture being thrown down from them by their mix- 
ture with cold air ; but when the warm and moist air is dose to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into it, a 
deposition of water will take place. 

When sea-gulls assemble on the land, very stormy and rainy 
weather is approaching. The cause of thb migration to the land it 
the security of these birds finding food ; and they may be obserred at 
this time feeding greedily on the earth-worm and larva driven out of 
the ground by severe floods ; whilst the flsh on which they prey in 
fine weather in the sea leave the surface and go deeper in stonm 
The search after food is the principal cause why animals change their 
places. The different tribes of the wading birds always migrate when 
rain is about to take place. The vulture, upon the same principle, 
follows armies ; and the augury of the ancients was doubtless a good 
deal founded upon the observation of the instincts of birds. Then 
are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the same source. For 
anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to see single magpies; but tvo 
may be always regarded as a favorable omen : the reason is, that inceU 
and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in search of 
food, the other remaining sitting upon the eggs or the young onei; 
but two go out togetlier only when the weather is warm and mild, and 
favorable for fishing. 

The singular connections of causes and effects make superstition 
less to be wondered at, particularly amongst the vulgar ; and when 
two facts naturally unconnected have been accidentally coincident, it ii 
not sinpihir that this coincidence should have been observed and rcfi»' 
tered, imd that omens of the most absurd kind should be tnislad ia. 
[n the west of England, about a century ago, a particular hoDiyw aoiv 
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«ii the sMHXMBk was referred to a spirit or goblin, caUed Bneca, and 
was supposed to foretell a shipwreck. Now the philosopher knows 
diat floand travels ixmch faster than cnrrents in the air ; and the 
•oand always foretold the approach of a very heavy storm, which 
Midom takes place on that wild and rocky coast without a shipwreck 
OB some part of the extensive shore sorroonded by the Atlantic* 

Arago has left as this important -diotnm : — ^' WTiatever may be the 
frpffrem^Hu deience$^ never will observers who are truettoorthy and 
^m^fidqf^eir reputation^ tenture to foretell the state of the weather.^'* 

TO ABGEBTAIN THE DIBECTION OP THE WIND. 

Mr. T. Stevenson gives the following easily applied method of 
aaoertaining the direction of the wind, by observing the reflected image 
of the donds : — 

In making some experiments, in which it was necessary to know 
aocnrately the direction of the wind, Mr. Stevenson was much annoyed 
bj the insofficiency of vanes and all ordinary methods employed for 
that purpose. The under currents of air are so numerous and con- 
flicting, more especially in towns, where the houses are lofty, that the 
anthor has seen it procMmed to be due east at one end of the street, 
whfle at the other it seems with equal certainty to be coming in a 
westerly direction. In this dilemma, it occurred to him that a more 
accorate conclusion might be arrived at, by observing the direction of 
the different clouds when reflected in a mirror. At first, Mr. Stevenson 
osed a common mirror, placed horizontuUy, so as to have the sky re- 
fleeted in it ; and having fixed upon a cloud, ho watched its progress 
In the mirror, taking oare to keep the eye steadily in one position, 
aad careftilly marking the track of the cloud upon the glass with a 
pencil of soap. When this was done, it was easy, by placing a com- 
paoB on the mirror, to ascertain the direction of the wind from that of 
the eloud^s path traced on the glass. A more convenient and portable 
Instrument has since been constructed, consisting of an ordinary corn- 
peas having a silvered disc in the centre of its covering glass of such a 
siae as to allow the points of the needle and the graduated circle of 
the compass to be seen beyond it. The glass has cross lines cut upon 

• In the flnt book of Kings, ch. xrili., is described a dond of wind is well as 
nia: "BeboM, thert arisetb a little cloud oat of the sea, like a mnn's hand. And It 
MDM to paw in tlM mean while, that the heayen was black with clouds and wind, and 
Ikva was great a rain.*" Sir John Chardin informs us that, in his Ume, great storms wert 
wont to begin with such a kind of cloud, and that it was the sign of them at sea in th« 
leonntriea. 
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it, paadng through the centre, and drawn so as to oorreq>ond wttl 
cardinal points marked on the divided cirde. The whole eoa 
can be made to revolve in the horizontal plane, upon a point pn 
ing from the bottom of the onter case. When the cload whidi 
be observed has been selected, as near the zenith of the obaem 
possible, the compass should be gradually turned round until oi 
the lines upon the glass remidns coincident with one well-defined' 
of the doud as it passes across the field of view. The angle indk 
by the magnetic needle being then read of^ the azimuthal bearii 
the cloud^s track from the magnetic north is at once ascertained, 
convenience of this instrument might be increased by having an 
piece attached to it, capable of being fixed in such a manner : 
point to the intersection of the cross lines in the centre of the d 
so that the eye may be kept steadily in the same direction. By mea 
an apparatus on the principle of a camera obscnra, the direction en 
wind could be easily ascertained by observing the compass bearii 
the cloud's track. And, in the absence of better instruments, th 
flection by a mirror ought certainly in all cases to be preferred t< 
indication of vanes, whose action must always be vitiated mor 
less by friction, and perhaps by other causes, besides being liabl 
be acted upon by currents which have been distorted from their 
direction by obstructions due to houses, trees, and the configon 
of the earth's surface. Tlie changes of wind and weather so elu 
teristic of our climate, might, perhaps, be more certainly or i 
speedily predicted by comparing the motions of the clouds in 
higher regions of the atmosphere, with those nearer the earth's mil 
than from information derived from other sources. Mr. Steve 
has observed a change of wind apparent in the direction of the 
clouds for two days before the currents near the earth's m 
were affected, although they ultimately assumed the same direc 
— Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

DIRECTION Am> VELOCITY OP THE WIND8. 

Professor Airy has found that the wmd never blows steadil; 
any period of time except from eight points of the compass. *¥ 
in any other quarter, it is merely shifting round to one of these pc 
It never blows at all directly from the South I The two most pren 
winds are the S. S. W. and W. S. W. ; the one of which invari 
brings rain, while the other is accompanied by dry weather. Beti 
Ihe W. and N. W. is one point of duration ; between the N. tm 
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It £ i & & W., wblch, with tbe 
teW^tnd thaK^malwtiiei dp Jloded to, ftom whSeli 
viad Uom ftr pralaiiged per 

Ulibnni iteta: The veloeii ' or winds bring the dreamstance 
i pe^Mhle to onr eeiUMii sevenl athitrary denonunations have 
ked floB it^ the prindpel of which are M foDowB : 

GenUe wind (a breeze) traTerses 10 feet in a seoond. 

Moderate . (an easy ^e) ... 16 " »' 

Smog .. (a stiff gale) ... 24 " " 

Vident . . (a squall) .... 85 '' ^ 

r Slight 48 " ** 

J Considerable ... 49 " " 

i Violent 64 ** «' 

( Of the temperate zones 60 ** ^ 
{ of the torrid zone. . 120 to 800.* 



Hnrrioane 



THE SQUINOCnAL BT0R3L 

Che following views respecting the occurrence of a periodic storm, 
im aa the equinoctial, were communicated bv Pruf. Loomis, to the 
irican Association. 

' Abont twelve years ago, I made a somewliat extensive comparison 
wteorological observatiuns, fur the purpose of testing various pop- 
notions with regard to the weather. My object particularly was 
Btermino whether any connection could be traced between the foD 
idn and the phases of the moon, or the seasons of the year. The 
It of this investigation was, that many popular proverbs, Avith ro- 

to the fall of rain, have little foundation in truth. One of the 
liar beliefs is worthy of note here, for many of the most scientific 

have faith in tlie fall of heavy rain at or about the period of the 
Doxes. I propose to inquire whether rain is unusually prevalent 
It the time of the autumnal equinox? The register to which I 
refer, for an answer to tliis question, is that of the lioyol Society 
ondon, which has been accurately kept for a period of 64 years. 
paring the observations for the month of &ej>tember, including 
) days, shows that there is annually in I/>ndon a full of rain preater 

lorolof7 hai enabled lu to discover that wlion the wind paMos one mllo per hour, 
cireelj perceptible ; nrhliu at tho rate of li»0 mllos pur hour, it acqiiiros snfllclont 
to lev op treei and duAtroj the produce of iho earth; and without the aid of a 
ds dock It would have bcvn scarcely poisbiblc to ascertain that a caonon-boll (Ilea 
• nU of 600 Cset In a aeeond.— Adam Tiiomsom^ Time and Timrketptre, p. ISO. 
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by one fifth fiv the last half of the month than the firat halt TUi 
may be adopted, therefore, as the law for London. Bnt there li no 
indication that there is a greater fEili of rain than might be ooeasioiMd 
by the change of season, and no particular day can be pointed ont ia 
the month of September where there ever was, or ever will be, a kh 
called equinoctiid nun. K the number of rainy days, instead of the 
quantity of rain, is taken into consideration, we arrive at the same re- 
sult I will not attempt to conceal that the amount of rain for the 
five days embracing the equinox is greater than for any other period ci 
five days throughout the month ; but if any one should be di^x)0ed to 
attach any special importance to this drcumstance, I would remsik 
that the amount of rain for the last five days of the month faDs short 
of the preceding five days by less than three per cent, and that this 
quantity is too small to afford any satisfactory basis for a conclusion in 
a fesearch of this kind. Certain it is, that the difference is too smaS 
to be detected, vritbout a most careful observation of the rain gauge, 
and inasmuch as the popular belief on this subject was certainly never 
derived from meteorological journals, I do not hesitate to conclude 
that the common opinion of an unusual fall of rain at London alM>ut 
the time of the autumnal equinox, has been taken up without reason. 

I now proceed to inquire what foundation there may be for a simlLir 
opinion in the United States. And here we encounter a difficulty 
arising from the want of a continuous register of the fall of rain at a 
single locality for any long period. Li this country, accurate obser- 
vations extend only over a period of twenty-five years. And these 
are only known at one point, which is at Albany. *^ But the great 
inequalities of these observations show that the period of obser- 
vation is too short to elucidate any correct results as yet; and 
that, before arriving at any correct conclusion, we must extend 
these observations over a long series of years. If the first Byt days 
of September be taken, we find 20.62 inches to have fallen ; the next 
five days only B.81 inches; the third group of five days, 13.34; the 
fourth group of five days, 18.82 ; the fifth, 17.16 ; the sixth, 13.48 
inches. It will thus be seen that more rain fell on the first days of 
September than in any other part of the month. From theae figures 
it would be preposterous to come to the conclusion that the first week 
m September would be wet, and that the second would be peculiarly 
dry. 

" Another fact worthy of notice is the recorded fact that, for twenty 
three su^cessivA years, no rain has fidlen on the 6th of September in 
Albnny, yet no popular proverb is prevalent in that vidnity noticuf 
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Om hct, hk ofder to sopply, as £Bff as possible, the want of a series 
of c^beervations saffidentlj long, I have had recourse to the joamal 
of I^r. Holyoke, kept at Salem, Mass., from 1786 to 1828, in which it 
vaa recorded, eaoli daj, whether it was Mr, dead j or rainj, although 
the amonnt of ndn was not registered. I have taken the sum of the 
rainy days for each day of the month, and have appended to this the 
Albany register, making thns a oontinaons record for sixty-five years. 
rbe greatest number of rainy days in any one day of the month, for 
ihe entire period, was twenty-five on the 6th, and the least number 
WMB twelve, on the 6th. So far, then, as these observations indicate 
lay influence of the day of the month upon the amount of nun, they 
lead to the conclusion that the first five days of September are unusu- 
ifly rainy, and the second five days unusually dry. StiU, it would be 
pNmatare to draw definite conclusions from these facts. On the 
vhole, we may conclude that there is as much reliance to be placed 
(A a storm happening in the New England States at the equinox as at 
the annual meeting of the Quakers ; or, in the language of the poet — 

** * If the lint of July 1>e rainj weather, 
It will nin more or len for fortj days together.* " 

WINDS AND CUERENT8. 

The results gained by the *^ Wind and Current Oharts " are nu- 
[iierons. It has been discovered that the trade-winds in the North 
Ailantio blow with more regularity on the American than on the Afri- 
oaa aide of the Atlantic, owing, probiA>ly, to the fact that in the latter 
caaa the sands and deserts, which heat and rarify the air, are to the 
windward, while in the former they are to the leeward. It is also 
dbown that the so-called northeast trade- winds prevail more from the 
north ward on the American, than they do on the African side of the 
ooean, and that calms are much less frequent on this than on that side 
of the ocean. After carefully comparing the log-books of many thou- 
nnd vessels sailing between the United States and Brazil, Ohina, the 
Indies, the Ca;^ of Good Hope, and Gape Horn, I have been led to 
the important discovery that the circuitous course usually taken to 
these places may be avoided. It may here be remarked that the usuai 
roate of vessels bound from our Atlantic coast to the parts of the 
world named, is nearly the same until they reach the equator. But 
tbeae charts indicate an entirely new route thither. The usual course 
of oar vessels bound to Rio Janeiro, or the Gape of Good Hope, is 
\ the Atlantic Ocean to the shores of Africa, thence to the coast 
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of Braadl, and, if bound to the Oape, a third time aoroai the < 
Tbis zigzag conrse has hitherto been pnrsaod, in the beUef that, in fol- 
lowing it, better winds have been fonnd tlian if any other had been 
taken. The facts derived from the log-books and records of a thou- 
sand ships show this belief to be unfounded. It has been made to 
appear that monsoons, or trade-winds, prevail in that part of the At- 
lantic through wluoh a part of the old route to the equator lies, when 
no such winds have been thought to exist From June to November, 
inclusive, these winds prevail from the southward and westward. And 
thej are exactly in tbat part of the ocean where, strange though it 
may appear, vessels, ever since the days of Oook and Cavendish, hare 
been in the habit of going, with the expectation of finding winds fa- 
vorable for a course to the southward and westward. By examination 
a better route has been discovered, which, besides being several bun- - 
dre^miles nearer, lies through a region of more favorable winds : in- 
somuch that the average passage of a number of vessels which have 
tried tliis new route is ten days, or about twenty-five per cent, leas 
than the average by the usual course to the equator. 

Again, by projecting the courses of large numbers of vessels en- 
gaged in the trade of the Gulf of Mexico, and noting the currents 
they have met with, it has been made to appear more than probable 
that a current has been discovered, which (if found to exist) will 
shorten the usual sailing distance from Havana to New Orleans, and to 
other ports in the States bounding on the gulf, nearly one-third. By 
the route usually pursued, vessels have to encounter an opposing cur- 
rent running at the rate of neariy sixty miles per day. It is believed 
that, by following along the Cuba shore, vesseb bound to New Orleans 
will find a current in their favor of equal velocity. It has also been 
ascertained that the north-east trade-winds form an atmospherical band 
in the North Atlantic, with surprising regularity of breadth. This band 
of north-east trades is not, as has been supposed, parallel to the equa- 
tor. It is parallel to the ecliptic. The manner in which these con- 
clusions are arrived at admits of no more doubt as to these facta, than 
there is as to the existence of the trade-winds themselvea. 

Again, Lieut Ilemdon has examined the logs of vessels which, in 
the years 1833, '84, '85, 39, '40, '44, '45 and '46, cruised 429 days in 
the square from 5" north, to the equator, between the meridians of 
80° and 85 west, and whales were found there in quantities in every 
month except January, February, and March. In the square from 
5** north to the equator, between the meridians of 90* and 95* weit| 
he has in like manner examined the logs of vessek which oroised there 
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i cf wbdM 190 dajs in the jem 1880, *88, '84^ "Sfi, "86, *89, 
*48, '40 and *48, Some one of these vesEelii was there in 
mdi of the year, except December ; and they saw only a few 
K whalea in Fehroary and September. It remuDs to be seen 
this animal lerisitB annnaHy the aame part of the ocean. So 
ana probable that he does not ; though it does not q^pear that 
na in any one part the year round. What, then, is to regn- 
lata from place to place t Probably the abundance of food. 
Mathbt. 

THE GUUT 8TBEAK. 

le seaward line of Charleston, from the shore to sixty miles 
3epth increases gradually till it acquires a depth of one hun- 
tomsi Bat it soon deepens with great rapidity, as if on the 
k mouitain, until at about eighty miles out the ocean bottom 
ban mx hundred and fifty fathoms from the surface. Thb 
I forward less tlian ten miles, when the depth as suddenly 
I to not more than three hundred and 6ftj fathoms, which so 
>n]y a few miles, when it again deepens to about five liundred 
with subsequent fluctuations. There is, therefore, a submerged 
i-peak or ridge between these points of a truly remarkable 
-. The differences in the tomi>eraturo vary almost precisely 
I to the change of contour of the bottom, showing that the 
ure at great depths is much modified by tlie propinquity of 
f s bed. It a])pears that the Gulf Stream, while certainly not 
J, does not run to the bottom ; for, off Gape Florida, at 1,200 
the water in summer is of a tcmfK;ratiire of SS"* Fahr. — 
I below the average winter temperature much further 

tream yaries its course according to tlic season, having a more 
' sweep in winter. Tlie stream is more rapid off Capo Hat- 
a Cape Canaveral, and never deposits the seaweed, with which 
entlfully beset, on the western side. This is accounted for by 
I that the stream st^mds above the general level of the oceau, 
lighcst point in the centre or axis of the stroaTn, and sloping 
he nK)f of a house each way. This stream is wliat mudities 
ibly the climate of Western Europe, and at tlic same time 
i fogs. Storms that ari:*o on the coast of Afriai, trailing wcst- 
1 into its influence, and sweep around its circuit. Tlie (iulf- 
» sensibly affected by the discharge of tlie waters in winter 
Chesapealce, Dehiwaro, and Hudson. 
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TltLOCITY OP WAVES CAUSED BY AN SABTHQTTAIXL 

Profl Bache, in a paper read before tJie Aracrican Agaociatlon hi 
the Adyancement of Science, states that at 9 o'clock on the monuqg 
of Deo. 28, 1854, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on the iaiaiid d 
Kiphon, Japan, and occasioned the wreck of the Russian frigate Dim^ 
which was then in port The harbor was first emptied of water, and 
then came in an enormous wave which again receded and left the har- 
bor dry. This occurred several times. 

The United States has self-acting tide gauges at San Frandaoo and 
San Diego, which record the rise of the tide upon cylinders turned by 
docks ; and at San Francisco, 4,800 miles from the scene of the earth- 
quake, the first wave arrived twelve hours and sixteen minntes after 
it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It had travelled acroa 
the Pacific Ocean at the rate of six miles and a half a minute. The 
first wave, or rising of the waters, at San Frandsoo, was seven-tentba 
of a foot in height, and lasted for about half an hour. It was followed 
by a series of seven other waves of less magnitude at intervals of an 
hour each. At San Diego similar phenomena were observed, but, ts 
that port is 400 miles further from Simoda, the waves did not aniTa 
80 soon, and were not quite as hi^h. 

THE BASIN OF THE JLTLANTIO OCEAN. 

The Basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long trough, separating the 
old world from the new, and extending, probably, from pole to pole. 
From the top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the Atlantic, at the 
deepest place yet reached by the plummet in the Northern Atlantic, 
the distance in a vertical line is nine miles. The deepest part of the 
North Atlantic is probably somewhere between the Bermudas and the 
Grand Banks. The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are held in a basin 
about a mile deep in the deepest part. There is at the bottom of the 
sea, between Oape Race in Newfoundland and Cape Clear in Ireland, 
a remarkable steppe, which is already known as tlie telegraphic pla- 
teau. The great circle distance between these two shore-lines is 1,600 
miles : the sea along this route is probable nowhere more than 10,000 
feet deep. — ^Lixut. M. F. Maxjbt. 

CUBRENTS or THE ATLANTIC 

lieut Maury stated, that in studying the system of oceanic cires* 
laUon he had found it neoeasary to set out with a Tery obrioua and 
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imple principle, yis. : that from wliateyer part of the ocean a onrrent 
raa found to ran, to the same part a cnrrent of equal volume was 
ibliged to return. Upon this principle was established the whole sys- 
8m of currents and counter-currents. It is not necessary to associate 
rith oceanic currents the idea that they must of necessity, as on land, 
m from a higher to a lower leyeL Bo far from this being the case, 
Qme corraitB of the sea actually run up hill, while others run on a 
mL The Gulf Stream was of the first dass. The bottom of this 
tream is an inclined plane, running upwards. If the Gulf Stream was 
00 fathoms deep in the Florida Pass, and but 100 fathoms off Hat- 
■iB, it is evident that the bottom would be uplifted 100 fathoms 
ritfaia that distance, and that, while the bottom of the Gulf Stream 
rat up hill, the top preserved the water level, or nearly so. The our^ 
Bota which run from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, and from 
Im Indian Ocean into the Red Sea, are the reverse of this. Here the 
oCtom of the current is a water-level, and the top an inclined plane 
BUiiDg down hilL The Red Sea, for example, lies for the most part 
t a rainless and riverless district It may be compared to a long, 
■rrow trough. It is about 1,000 miles long, extending nearly north 
nd south, from lat. 12'* or IS*' to the parallel of 80'' north. The 
raporation frx>m its surface is immense, and may be safely assumed to 
^ual a rate of two-tenths of an inch per day. Now, if we suppose the 
nrrent which runs into this sea to average from mouth to head twenty 
liles a day, it would take the water fifty days to reach the head of it. 
r it lose two-tenths of an inch from its sur&ce daily by evaporation, 
f the time it reached the Isthmus of Suez it would have lost 10 inches 
om its sur&ce. Thus tLe waters of the ^M Sea ought to be lower 
t the Isthmus of Suez than at the Straits of BabelmandeL They 
i^t to be lower from two causes, viz : evaporation and temperature; 
r the temperature of that sea is necessarily lower at Suez, in latitude 
9*, than at Babelmandel, in latitude 18°. To make this quite clear, 
9po8e the channel of the Red Sea to have no water in it, and a wave 
n feet high to enter the Straits, and flow up this channel at the rate 
r iO miles a day for 60 days, losing daily by evaporation two-tenths 
r an inch, it is easy to perceive that, at the end of the fiftieth day, 
would not be so high, by 10 inches^ as it was the first day it com- 
ttnced to flow. The top of this sea, therefore, is probably an inclined 
lane. But the salt water, which has lost so much of its freshness by 
raporation becomes salter, and therefore heavier. The lighter water 
^ the Straits cannot balance the heavier, colder and salter water at 
m Isthmus^ and therefore the heavier water must either run out as an 
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onder-corrent, or it must depodt its sorplos salt, and thus gndnaDy 
make tlie bottom of the Red Sea a salt bed. As we know that this 
hitter process is not going on, we infer that there is from the Red Sea 
an under or enter current, as from the Mediterranean throngfa tba 
Straits of Gibraltar. The rivers wluch discharge into the Meditem- 
neon are not sufficient to supply the waste of evaporation, and it is bj 
this under-current that the salt carried in from the ocean is retoracd 
to it again ; were it not so, the bed of that sea would be a ma« of 
solid salt Thus it is that, bj a system of compensation, the equilibrium 
of the seas is maintained. It is a remarkable fact, — that, thomgfa thcra 
be well-known currents which bring immense volumes of water into 
the Atlantic, we know of none which cany it out again, and wbidi, 
•according to the principles before stated, ought to be found mnninf 
back from that ocean. The La Plata, tlie Amazon, the Misnasippi, and 
Bt Lawrence, with many other rivers, run into this voiy small ocean, 
and it is not probable that all of these waters are taken up from it again 
by evaporation ; ^^ yet the sea is not fulL" Where docs the surfto 
go ? The ice-bearing current from Davis* Straits, which is counter to 
the Gulf Stream, moves an immense volume of water down towards 
the equator. The ice-bearing current which runs from the Antarctie 
region, and posses near Cape Horn into the Atlantic, and the Lagnllai 
current, wliicli sweoim into it around the Capo of Good Hope, both 
move immense volumes of water, and bear it along also towards the 
equator. This water must get out again, or the Atlantic would be 
constantly rising. A part of tlie Gulf Stream runs around North Cipt 
into the Arctic Ocean. But this current probably performs its circuit 
of the Arctic Ocean, and returns to the Atlantic with increased volnma 
The great rivers of Northern America, Asia, and Europe, that empty ioto 
the Frozen Ocean, as well as the current from the Pacific into Bebring*i 
Straits, all sources of sup])ly, serve to swell the current down torn 
Baffin's Bay through Davis' Straits into the Atlantic Tliat there ■ 
an o]>cn water communication, sometimes at least, from Behring^ 
Straits to Baffin's Bay, was all but proved by the results of investiga* 
tions undertaken at the National Observatory, with regard to the 
habits, mi;rrations, etc., of the whale. These investi^^atictns wor« coo- 
<1 acted in such a manner as to show, by a glance at the cliart, in what 
parts of the ocean, and in what months of the year, whales had and 
had not l»een seen. These invest ijrations soon led to the disonverr, 
that to the Right Whale the equator U a wall of fire; tliat that aniiuiJ 
is never found near it, seldom or never within a thousand miles or 
more of it on either side. This fact led to inquiry of the wh 
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r the BSght Whale of the northern and of the sonthem hemi- 
i wag the same animal. The answer was '^No.''- The Bight 
3f the latter region, as doscrihed by these men, is a small, pale 
the largest soaroelj yielding more than 60 barrels of oiL 
s, that of the northern region is a large, black animal, yielding 
dy to the single fish upwards of 200 barrels. A whale-ship on 
fb through Behring's Straits, fomid the Bight Whale of the 
PMific. This £ftct indnoed the further inqoiry, as to whether 
In Whale of Behring's Straits, and the Bight Whale of Davis' 
was the same animal For since the &ct has been established, 
» Bight Whale of the North Pacific could not cross the equator, 
irefore could not get into the North Atlantic by either of the 
I reply in the afiSrmatiye to this inquiry would be another link 
aliain of circumstantial eyidence going to prove the existence 
oalled North-west Passage. The answer from the whalemen 
instance was, in effect^ ** We have not had an opportunity of 
ing the two animals, except after long intervals, but, so far as 
Judge, they are the same fish.'' So far as the other facts go, 
l*appear probable that there is, at times at least, an open water 
lication between the two straits; for the instincts of the whale, 
iht suppose, would prevent bim firom sounding under icebergs, 
eonld ho pass under barriers of great depth or breadth. Seeing 
lat water runs through Behring's Straits from the Pacific, as 
roond the Gapes, into the Atlantic, where is the escape-current 
d Atlantic ? The trade-winds are the great evaporating winda 
e the winds which, returning from the polar regions, deprived 
« moisture which the hyperborean ^w-points could compress 
em, first come in contact with the surface of the earth, and con- 
ly with an evaporating surface, where they are first felt as 
md where, therefore, they are dry winds. Now can the vapor 
>by these winds so increase the saltnees of this sea in the trade- 
igion as to make the water there, though warmer, yet specific 
avier than that below, and also than that within the regions 
tble winds and ^ constant precipitation ? " If so, may we not 
e anomaly of a warm under-current in the South Atlantic 
(br that is the only place of eecape for a counter-current from 
intio? 

PHYSICS OP THE MISSISSIPPI RIVEB. 

mean depth of the Mississippi Biver at high-water mark is not 
Dy different at Natchez flrom what it is at Carrollton, thood^ 
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nearij 800 miles apart. A section of the river at Oarrollton, maded 
high-water of 1849, is 168,226 square feet; and at Yidalia (oppoau 
Natchez) the section is 167,000 feet. The hottom of a nniform cfaaimel 
400 miles np is about on a level with the bar at the South-west Yml 
The rate of fall is not uniform on the surface, but dcorea<)e8 in declivitr 
towards the Gulf, giving a curve of inclination (probably parabolic) to 
which the Gulf level is a tangent, at the Balize. The mean rate uf 
inclination is 1.80 inch per mile, for the first hundred miles, 2.00 incbei 
for the second hundred, 2.80 inches for the third, and 2.57 for ths 
fourth hundred miles. The low-water curve dedi^tj has a iMa 
descent of 24 in. per mile for the first hundred miles, and 50, 8S, ini 
1.20 inch for the next consecutive three hundred miles : making tin 
total difference of level 21.1 feet, from a point ten mOes above Nat^ct 
to the Balize. As to depth, depths of 188 feet have been foimdii 
some places, but, when the channel is distant from both shorea, ISi 
feet is the usual maximum. A section made in front of Tidilia gf?e 
a mean depth of 80.6 feet, with a maximum of about 180, and a like 
section of high- water channel at OarroUton, gave a mean depth of 71.1 
feet. The low-water depth may always be obtained by subtracting 
the range from high-water. At Vidalia, tlie range is 61 feet, and it 
Carrollton 15 feet The mean depth of tlie low- water sections woaU 
then be 29.6 feet and 56.1 feet. And the sectional areas at low-wstcr 
give 183,010 sqnaro feet for Carrollton, and 108,000 at Vidalia. TU 
uniformity of breadth in the cliannel is a remarkable feature of tki 
Mississippi River. A great number of measurements from the Balize 
to Galena, 1,700 miles up the river, give a mean width, including wide 
places in the bends, of about 1,000 yards; excluding these, 800 yaidi; 
and the upper portion of this is wider, including expanses produced hf 
bends and islands, than 1,000 yanis; but excluding them, it is tb« 
same. Tlic addition of the four great rivers below make.<t no )ncr««i 
in the breadth of the river. The Mis«*ouri, 300 miles alH>ve its niootb, 
is half a mile wide. The result of observations made on drift- wood, 
show a mean surface velocity at high-water of 2.61 miles per hour it 
Carrollton, and 2.60 miles i>er hour at Vidalia ; respectively, 3.80 and 
3.82 feet \ycT second of time. The one was derived from 176 obserri- 
tioua, and the other from 70 oliScr>-ations. At low- water, CarrolltoB, 
1.45 miles per hour, or 2.11 feet per second ; at Vidalia, 1.54 miles per 
hour, or 2.25 feet per second. The moan velocity of mean water, ti 
derived from thirty years' observation, is 2.26 miles per hour, or 2.i^ 
feet per second. From these and other data, a mean discharge is de- 
duced for the Ust tliirty years of 12,250,000,000,000 cubic fe«t of 
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minute. Aooording to the estimate of Profl RiddeU, the cahic 
mite of eedimente would be by these measurements 4,083,838,888 
c £det, so that the sediment would cover twelve square miles one 
deep. — 0. 6. Fobshbt, in the American EaUroad Journal. 



OB8EBYATION8 UPON THE DEPTH, aeo, OF THE OCEAN. 

File maximum depth of the ocean has never jet been asoertainedf 

never can be by the ordinary mode of sounding. Captain Boss 
pled a method of obtaining deep-^ea soundings by tltrowing over 
Mkvy weight to which a small line was attached. By this meanil 
(Booeeded in penetrating 4,600 fathoms (about 27,000 feet), when 
weight broke off without reaching the bottom. Bottom has, how- 
% been obtained frequently, at two and three thousand fathoms. 
eriments* show that the great valleys of the ocean run at right 
jM to the ranges near the coast. The basins of the southern hemi* 
«• dip and rise alternately from the equator towards the pole, 
dng very unequal depths of water. Experiments made by Capt 
kea indicate that light penetrates the ocean to the depth of 80 
oins (480 feet). The depth at which objects cease to be visible to 

(je b much less. A pot painted white was let down into the 
sr, and the point of invisibility marked ; upon taking it out the 
li of visibility was marked, and the two were found to vary but a 
cm or twa In water at 86^ F., the pot disappeared at six fath- 
•; in water at 76*" F., at thirty fathoms; in the Gulf Stream, at 
ntj-eeven fathoms ; Just outside of it, at twenty-three fathoms. A 
xrt made to Lieut Maury by Lieut. J. 0. Walsh, of some observa- 
• on the Gulf Stream, made in the schooner Taney, contains many 
resting facts. He says, — ^' Tbough we did so much less in deep 
idings in the Atlantic than expected, owing to the rough weather, 

state of the vessel, and loss of so much wire in the first experi- 
it| nevertheless, the proving the ocean to have a depth of more 
I fi,700 fathoms (84,200 feet, or more than six statute miles), as 

satisfactorily done in this first trial, is alone of much interest and 
ortance. This vast depth, greater than the elevation of any 
mtain above the surface, and the greatest depth of the ocean ever 
measured, was reached without finding bottom, in latitude 81^ 69' 
th ; longitude 58<> 48' West, on November 15th, 1849. The wire 
ce at this length, 6,700 fathoms, at the reel. It preserved the ex- 
plumb line throughout the sounding ; there was a steady, uniform 
I of weight and tension, with no check whatever diuring any 
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instant of its descent, Trhich proves that it oonld not hare toqdiad 
the bottom before the break. It had been yerj carefhllj measured 
and marked, so that the fact that the ocean here is deeper than A,700 
£ithoms, can be relied npon as accurate. The time oocnpied in the 
descent of the 6,700 fathoms, at the moderate rate it was allowed logo 
off the reel, was one hour and a half." The investigations upon the 
nnder-currents were few in number, and none were made in the Gulf 
Btream ; but enough was done ^ to warrant the condnsion that the 
nnder-currents are generally stronger, setting in yarious different di- 
rections, than those of the surface." The following was the mode 
practised for testing the nnder-currents. *' The surfaoe-<niiTent wat 
first tried by the usual mode (a heavy iron bottle being lowered from 
a boat to the depth of 80 fathoms) ; then, for the trial of the onds^ 
current, a large chip-log, of the usual form, the arc of it measuring 
ftill four feet, and heavily loaded with lead, to make it sink and keep 
upright, was lowered by a light but strong line, to the depth of IM 
fathoms ; a barrega was attached as a float, a log-line fastened to thi^ 
barrega, and the rate of motion of this float, as measured by this lofs- 
line and the glass, and the direction as shown by a compass, were af> 
sumed as the velodty and set of the under-current. No allowance 
was made for the drag of the barrega, which was always in a different 
direction from the surface-current." The temperature of the water 
at various depths was also a matter of investigation, and the fuliow- 
ing are some of the results : — May 12, water at surface, 75* ; at 50 
fathoms, 76° ; at 100 fathoms, 69^ May 18, at surface, 77-6' ; 50 
fathoms, 76.5' ; 100 fathoms, 74.5° ; 500 fathoms, 58^ May U, sur- 
face, 77° ; 1,050 fathoms, 49°. May 18, surface 70= ; 100 fathoms. 85\ 
Entering tlie Gulf Stream at. 87° 22' X. lat., 71° 26' W. long., they 
found a breadth of 71 miles for the Gulf Stream, between those 
points of latitude aud longitude. On May 29, in 83' 58' X. lat., 72* 
W. long., " the current was tried at the depth to which the kettle wji« 
lowered, 80 fathoms. I found it tended in the same direction as that 
at 126 fathoms (counter to the surface-current), but at so small a ra:« 
that it could hardly bo measured ; not more than one-tenth of a knot 
per hour, the float moving at only this small rate, being but one- 
tenth of the velocity at which it had moved just before, when tryinp 
at 126 fathoms. This indicates that the kettle had just penetrated the 
under-current ; and thus, by thi:* means, it would appear pracii^aMe 
to measure the depth of the burfaee-ourrent, or its iH>int of oi)ntact 
with the counter under-current ; 79° was the highest temihjmtiire 
found, when at the same time it was 77^ at 50 fathoms, and 74" at 100 
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Its ydodty was 2.5 knots per hour, settuig K 77° E. We 
of it in lat. 86^ 42' N., long. 72** 10' W., bearing from the 
entrance N. 16° £., distant 78 miles ; 78 miles, therefore, ap- 
e breadth between these points of latitude and longitude. 
iTing the Gulf Stream the water maintained an average tem- 
<rf 63° until we reached New York." As to the extent of the 
Bam the wriiter says: — ** We discovered the hot waters of the 
aua extending as fiar East as 72** 10', in a latitude so far South 
y. Ton will notice that whenever we reached that longitude 
irions tracks between the latitudes of 83° 80' and 84° North, 
rienced a sudden change of as much as 6° and 6° in the sur- 
ip^^nre, 70° to 76°. This must be a branch o^ or offset 
\ Gulf Stream, being so £Eur to the eastward of the limits hi th- 
ai to it in those latitudes. The current was found to be one 
hoar -setting W. N. W., and the under-current at 126 fathomsi 
; setting to the east." 

measurement by the hydrometer shows that in some parts, 
i most parts of the ocean, the water is specifically lighter at 
ihan at the surface, when reduced to like temperature, the 
m for this difference being applied. I found on one occasion 
»wlng large difference : — On December 8, at surface, 1,028.6 
i water as standard, held at 1,000) ; at 200 fathoms, 1,028.4 ; 
ithoms, 1,027.2 ; all at 60° temperature. This was in latitude 
North, longitude 88° 12' West The specific gravity gene- 
nd at surface appears about 1,028.4 at 60° temperature ; and 
ifio gravity at surface appears, according to our record, more 
than that at depths. The greatest transparency of the water 
I was seventeen fathoms, being able to see a large lead painted 
t that depth. This was in latitude 21° 4' N., longitude 66° 



FALL AND VKLOCITT OF RlYESa. 

Ul of a river influences in part the velocity or force of its 
but not to such an extent that the rate of fall could be taken 
a for the rate of velocity. The Khine, Danube, and Elbe, are 
Id rivers, yet they only exhibit a fall of one or two, and very 
three feet per mile. The ^^ gentle Tweed,*' with an average 
oarly eight feet from the afiduence of Biggar water to the sea, 
navigated by small boats, while a fall of only two feet in the 
oaases the greatest obstacles to navigation. The Severn and 
13 
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the Shannon are mnoh alike in magnitude ; the average deeoent of tk 
former is 26.6 inches per mile, of the latter only 9 inches; and yet thi 
Severn pursues its course without any rapids or falls, whilrt the Sud- 
non forms the magnificent falls of Doonaa, equalling the moit et)^ 
brated in Europe. — A. Pktebmak in London TraMoetiant ^ G st hfi 
col Society. 

LETELS OF THE ATLANTIO AND PAOUIO OGBAH& 

The popular notion which had so long .prevaOed that the Atkntie 
Ocean was many feet higher than the Pacific at the Isthmus of PaM- 
ma, has been formally exploded. Oolonel Totten has decided, after a 
series of careful tidal observations taken at Panama and Afpinwtll 
Bay, and connected by accurate levels along the line of railroad, thit 
the mean height of the two oceans is exactly the same ; althoogfa, ov- 
ing to the difference in the rise of tide of both places, there are, of 
course, times when one of the oceans is higher or lower than tht 
other ; but their mean level, that is to say, their height at half-tide, ii 
now proved to be precisely the same. 

1>ECEPTIYE APPEAEANCE OF WAVES. 

If we observe the Waves continually approaching the ahore, w« 
must be convinced that this apparent motion is not one in which tbi 
water has any share : for were it so, the waters of the sea woaU 
soon bo heaped upon the shores and would inundate the a^iaoeat 
country : but so far from the waters partaking of the apparent mo- 
tion of the waves in opproaching the shore, this motion of the wtJm 
continues, even when the waters are retiring. K we observe a flftt 
Htrand when the tide is ebbing, wo shall still find the waves movinf 
towards the shore. 

DEPTH TO WHICH THE OCEAN IS DISTURBED BY OALESL 

The effect of a gale descends to a comparative small distance be- 
low the surface ; the sea is probably tranquil at the depth of 200 or 
300 feet : were it not so, the water would be turbid, and shell &h 
would be destroyed. Any thing that diminishes the friction of the 
wind smooths the surface of the sea; for example, oil, or a small 
stream of packed ice, which suppresses even a swell. When the air 
is moist its attraction for water is diminished, and, consequently, so ii 
the friction ; hence the sea is not so rough in rainy as in dry weather. 
— Somkkvillb's Phyiieal Geography, 
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8BA-FKE8SUBX. 

pnportioii to the deacent into the Sea doei the premre of the 
or portfam on the inferior become g;reater ; uA as a column of 
Iter, eleven yards in height, is nearly of the same weight as a ' 
n of ur of an equal base, extending from the snriace of the 
to the limit of the atmosphere, it follows that,' at a depth of 1100 
, the water sost^ns a pressare of 100 atmospheres. How enor* 
then, most this pressare be on beds still lower, if the mean 
of the sea, at a distance from the coasts, extends lor several 
as the laws of gravitation seem to indicate I 

UOnTNINO, AND ITS SFFEOTS. 

ro donds are not necessary for the production of lightning, which 
[nently discharged from a solitary clamp of vapor, when a con- 
n can be established with the earth. A French Academician, 
1 Marcolle, describes a c-aso where a mere cloadlet, about a foot 
half in diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a thundcr- 
pon her head. It has been shown by Faraday that the electric 
x>ntained in a single flash might perhaps bo supplied by the de- 
»ition of one grain of water alone. M. Arago has divided 
g}itnings into three sorts. The first includes those where the 
ktge appears like long luminous lines, bent into angles and 
;s, and varying in complexion from white to blue, purple or red. 
dnd is known as forked lightning, because it occasionally divides 
wo branches. Charpentier relates a case where a fiosh severed 
hree forks, each of w]iich struck on points several hundred feet 
Still more numerous furcations have been reported, for it is 
hat during a tempest at Landerncau and St. Pol de Leon, twenty- 
churches were struck, tliough only three distinct claps were 
. This was eight churches apiece for the three explosions. 
le second class of lightning differs from the first in the range of 
e over which the flash is diffused, and is designated as sheet 
ling. Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the doud, whence it 
; but at others it floods with a lurid radiance, or cho sufl'uses its 
e with blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

ghtningsof the third class ore remarkable for their ccccntricitio:*, 
are been made the subject of considernblc contention autong nie- 
ogista, many of whom have denied their right to be treated as 
Date HghtningR, they dificr so widely from the ordinary sort of 
1. They exhibit themselves as balls, or g)Lo\)\A&x Vxm\i& lA ^^r- 
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not momentary apparitions, bat meteors which take their own tims, 
and travel at a remarkably slow rate. It is this incelerity whidi ^th 
them their doubtful character, as an electrical bolt is supposed to b« 
one of the leading emblems of velocity. 

Lightning, when it meets with an obstruction in its ooune, fre 
quently shatters the non-conducting object, dispersing and burstiDg 
substances asunder in every direction, as if they had been 'charged 
With gunpowder. The stone pinnacle of a church in Cornwall was 
struck by lightning, and one fragment w^ghing three hundred pouidi 
was hurled sixty yards to the southward, another four hundred yardi 
to the north, and a third to the south-west In 1888 the topgallant 
mast of H. M. ship Rodney was literally cut up into chips by a flask 
of lightning, the sea being strewn with the fragments as if the carpen- 
ters had been sweeping their shavings overboard. Sometimei^ in 
striking a tree or mast, the electric fluid will shoe it into long shredi 
or filaments, so that it will appear like a huge broom or a bundle of 
laths. Lightning bolts will occa^onally dash through redsting objeeta 
by tearing great openings, as in a Cornish church, where apertnrca 
were made in the solid wall of the belfry fourteen inches square and 
six inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out by art. In other 
instances small holes are drilled which are surprising for their perfect 
circularity of form. Window-panes have been frequently pierced In 
this fashion, without affecting the rest of the glass. In forming these 
apertures, a burr or projection is left upon the edges. Juvenile elee- 
tricians are in the habit of making holes in cards by pasuug discharges 
through them, when a burr or projection will be observed oo both 
ffldes of the orifice. Sometimes a single discharge will produce two 
holes in a card, each puncture marked by a single burr, one on the 
upper and the other on the under side of the card. In some instances 
the results are such as to suggest that a fiash may be split up into 
several fiery filaments before it strikes an object In 1777 a weather- 
cock of tinned copper was hurled by a thunderbolt frt)m the top of a 
church in Cremona, and, upon inspection, was found to be pienced 
with eighteen holes ; in nine of them the burr was con^icnona on one 
ade, and in nine it was equally prominent on the other, while the slope 
of the burr was identical in all. 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what is termed ^ fiilguriteA,*^ 
or tubes, which the lightning constructs when it falls upon a silicious 
spot, by ftising the sand. They may be called casts of thunderboltiL 
In some hillocks of sand in Cumberland, England, these hollow tobcs 
have been found from one-filtieth to two inches in diameter, ta|MiiBf 
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;» to A man pdntk The entire extent of the tnbesinaj be thirty 
•oft they nsoallj separate into namezons branches, and hare the 
ranoe^ the skeleton of an inverted tree. They are lined with 
aa emooth and perfect as if it had been made in a glasd-hoase. — 
h Quarterly Betiew, 

VBSClXmOSS AGAISST UGHTSTDiO. 

inklin haa given some precepts for the ose of sach persons a^ 
; thunder-storms, are in honaes not proviO«:d with ligLtning- 
Btoa. He recommends them to avoid the neighborhood of fire- 
. Lightning does, indeed, often enter by the chiinney, on ac- 
3f the internal coating of soot, which is one of the bodies for which, 
metals, lightning evinces a preference. For the same reason, 
as mnch as possible, metaL^ ^dings, and mirrors on account of 
imcksilver. The best place is in the middle of the room ; nuless, 
L, there should be a lamp or chandelier hanging from the ceiling. 
9aa the contact with the walls or the floor, tlie less the danger, 
(unock suspended bj silken cords in the middle of a large room 
be the safest place. In the absence of means of suf?i>eusiun, the 
lest place is on substances whicli ore bad conductors, such as 
pitch, or several mattresses. TLe«e precautions must be sup- 
to diminish the danger ; but they do not altogether remove it. 
have been instances of glass, pitch, and several thicknesses of 
ssses, being traversed by lightning. It should also be under- 
that, if the lightning does not find round the room a continuity 
al which it may follow, it may dart from one point to auother 
trically oppo^^ite, and thus encounter persons in tito middle of 
oin^ even if they are susjKjnded in hammocks. — Arago'i Metcoro* 

WHAT ABE LIOHTNING COXDUCTOESf 

a report made to Parliament in 1855, by Sir W. Snow Ilarris, 
19 refutes tlie fallacy of the vulgar and unphilosophical assumption 
Lightning-rods " attract " the lightning, and so act as efBcient 
ards: It is proved by an extensive induction of facts and a largo 
ilization in the application of metallic conductors, tli:it mctnllio 
nce^ have not exclusively in themselves any more nttr:urtive in- 
e for the agency of lightning than other kinds of coniniou mat- 
int that, on the contrary, by confining and restraining tlie olco- 
discharge within a very narrow limit, the application of a small 
r wire of metal to a given portion of a building is, in reality, 
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highly otgeoUoDAUe. Besides, the applioatioa of m or&iiiy H^ 
ning-rod is of a very partial character : it has small electrioal oapaei^ 
and is very often knocked to pieces by heayy discharges of BghtniHi 
To secure such a building as the New Palace at Westminster againii 
lightning, Sir W. Snow Harris oonsiders it requisite to oompkto dn 
general conductibility of the whole mass, and so bring it into thil 
passive or non-reusting state which it would assume in respect of tht 
electrical discharge, supposing the whole were a ocxnplete inaM of 
metal ; hy which means a discharge of lightmng, in striking upon aqj 
given point of the building, would have, through the instromeDtality 
of capacious electrical conductors, unlimited room for expansioa iqmb 
the sur£BM)e Of the earth in all directions to which, by a law of Itttors^ 
the discharge is determined. 

ANTIQniTT OF LIOUT^ 1KO-OOHDIXGT0B&, 

The art of bringing down lightning from the heavens seems to have 
been the only charm which the ancients possessed ; and M. Salverte, 
ia his work on the Occult Sciences, shows a probability that the an- 
cients defended their buildings from lightning by conductors, and that 
the Temple of Solomon was thus protected 

FORCE OF UOHTNINO. 

In August, 1846, St George^s church, at Leicester, England, was 
entirely destroyed by the effects of a thunderstorm I The steeple was 
burst asunder, and parts of it were blown thirty feet ; while the vane- 
rod and top part of the spire fell perpendicularly down, carrying with 
it every floor in the tower. Mr. Highton, in comparing the ^wer of 
this discharge ot igbtniug with some known mechanical force, states, 
that one hundred tons of stone were blown a distance of thirty feet in 
three seconds ; consequently a 12,220 horse-power engine would have 
been required to resist the effects of thb single flash. 

ON THE FORM OF LIOHTinNO. 

Mr. Nasmyth, at the meeting of the British Association in 18561, 
stated that the form usually attributed to lightning by painters and in 
works of art, was very different from that which he had observed as 
exhibited in nature, and from observing this he was induced to call 
attention to it He believed the error of the artists originated in tha 
form given to the thunderbolt in the hand of Jupiter as acnlptiired by 
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riy €heekH. Hie fonn of ligbtning as exhibited- in natare was 
m imgnlar enrved line, shooting from the earth below to the 
ibore^ and often eontinned from the clond downwards again to 
r (Batant part of the earth. This appearance, he conceived, was 
nit of the rapidly shooting^point of light which constitatcd the 
jhti^g, leaving on the eye the impression of the path it traci-d. 
f intense lightning^ he had bUm observed ofl&hoots of an orbo- 
t form to proceed, at several places, from tlie primary track of 
sh. 

■ oommnnication gave rise to an animated discussion, as to 
er or not the flash of lightning was the effect of a rapidly mov- 
Int of light, and if so, whether the direction -wasi, as stated by 
Bsmyth, in nine cases out of ten from the earth to the cloud, or 
»ntrary. Mr. Xasmyth adduced the manner in whicli leaden 
irere bnrst, tliey being bftd conductors of electricity, as i>roofs 
views — of which ho instanced one which had been burst in 
1 places, from the bottom to the top, in Edinburgh, during a 
?rstorm, the pieces of whicli Sir J. Tx-ifHo had obtained and 
in hLsphysicid class-room. On being questioned, however, by 
nemlicrs of the section, an to how those distant l^un-^tings out* 
along the pipe gave any indication of the direction, it did not 
* there were any decLsivo marks indic^iling tliLs. 

CAUSES OF CITAIN-LIGIITNINO 

a paper recently coin muni rated to tlio Kt>yal Society, Mr. Grovo 
, and proved by experiment, that the ellect.s of rarelaction upon 
eitlier produced by the air-pump or by lieat, tend to render dis- 
» of electricity more facile, and to enaljlo them to pas8 across 
larger spaces than would otherwise bo the case. So strikingly 
lis evidenced with flaiiic, that wlien tlic flame of a fijiirit-Iamp 
eld near one of the termin.'d points of a coil ap])aratuH, the ter- 
» being separated to a distjmco far beyond that at which the 
would pass in cold air, the spark darted to and almg the niarj^^in 
flame, and could bo curved or twisted about in any direction, at 
ill of the experimenter, giving a i)orfoct illustration of tli.- 
»dform of liglitnin^, and of the i)robal)lc reason why it d«ivs not 
1 straight lines — the temperature of theairlK-in'? dilVerent at dil- 
[Kiiuts in its passage, and much of this variation of tonipcraturo 
in all probability occasioned by the mechanical oflects of the dis« 
> upon the au*. 
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SENSATION OF HSAT. 

There cannot be a more fallacions means of estimating Heat thtt 
by the touch. Thus, in the ordinary state of an apartment tt toy 
season of the year, the objects which are in it have all the same tem- 
perature ; and yet to the touch they will feel warm or oold in d]ffe^ 
ent degrees : the metallic objects will be oddest; stone and maiUe, 
less so; wood, still less so ; and carpeting and woolkn ol^jects will fMi 
warm. Kow, all these objects are exactly at the same tempentsit, 
as may be ascertained by the thermometer. 

COLD THAW. 

In our northern latitudes persons are apt to remark that oertsin 
weather is too Cold for Thaw, when ice and snow are diai^peariDg 
around them. This sensation of cold is caused by the abaorptioQ of 
heat in the process of liquefaction : for the ice, in dissolving, takes all 
the sensible heat of the air and all surrounding objects, and renders it 
latent. The atmosphere, and every object in it, may thus, in a thaw, 
be kept at the temperature of 82° ; an elevation above that temper- 
ature being prevented by the liquefaction of the ice. 

WOOLLEN CLOTHING. 

It is not generally understood how clothing keeps the body cool 
in hot weather, and warm in cold weather. Clothes are, generally, 
composed of some light substance, which do not conduct heat ; bat 
woollen substances are worse conductors than those which are made 
of cotton or linen. Thus, a flannel shirt more effectually intercepti 
or keeps out heat than a linen or cotton one; and whether in warm 
or in cold climates, attains the end of clothing more effectually. The 
exchange of woollen for cotton under-shirts in hot weather, is, there- 
fore, an error. This is further proved by ice being preserved from 
melting when it is wrapped in blankets, which retard, for a long time, 
the approach of heat to it. These considerations show the error of 
supposing there to be a positive warmth in tlie materials of clothing. 
" The thick cloak which guards a Sj)aniard against the cold of winter, 
is also, in summer, used by him as protection against the direct raya 
of the sun ; and while in northern latitudes flannel is our wannest ar- 
ticle of dress, yet we cannot more eflectually pri^scr^o ice, than by 
wrapping the vessel containing it in many foldd of the softest flannel'^ 

Black cloths are known to be very warm in the son ; but they are 
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tu finom being so in the Bhade, especiallj in cold weather, when the 
temperatore of the air is below that of the surface of the skin. 

WABIITH OP THE SNOW BLANKET. 

Moch oontroversy existed as to the Warmth imparted to the earth 
by a covering of Snow, ontil M. Bonssinganlt^ during the winter of 
1841-2, found that a thermometer plunged in snow to the depth of a 
dedmetre (about four inches) sometimes marked nine degrees of heat 
greater than at the surface. — ^Abaoo 

THE NEASEB THE SUN THE GREATER THE GOLD. 

This phenomenon is explained by the sunbeams bringing to the 
earth both light and heat as they descend to warm the hottest valleys 
or pluns, and passing through the upper strata of the atmosphere, but 
leaving them always of a temperature much below freezing. Tins 
low temperature is proved by the fact, that all lofty mountains, even 
under the equator, are capped with never-melting snows ; and that 
the higher the peaks are, though, therefore, the nearer to the sun, the 
colder they are. Thus aeronauts, in their balloon-car, if they mounted 
very high, would be frozen to death if not protected by very warm 
dothing. Another fact of tbe very same kind is, that a glass globe 
foil of cold water, or even a ball of ice, will, in the sun's rays, act as 
A burning lens. — Dr. Neil Abnott. 

TEMPEBATUBE OF THE INTEBIOR OF THE EARTH. 

• The increase of Temperature observed is about 1** Fahrenlieit for 
trery fifteen yards of descent. In all probability, however, the in- 
crease will be found to be in a geometrical progression as investigation 
is extended ; in which ease the present crust will be found to be much 
thinner than we have calculated it to be. And should this be found 
to be correct, the igneous theory will become a subject of much more 
importance, in a. geological point of view, than we are at present dis- 
posed to consider it. Taking, then, as correct, the present observed 
rate of increase, the temperature would be as follows : 

Water will boil at the depth of 2,480 yards. 

Lead melts at the depth of 8,400 yards. 

There is red heat at the depth of 7 miles. 

Gold melts at 21 miles. 

Cast iron at 74 miles. 

8oft iron at 97 milea 
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And at the depth of 100 miles there is a temperature equal to tha 
greatest artificial heat jet observed ; a temperature capable of toaa^ 
platina, porcelain, and indeed every refractory substance we are ac- 
quainted with. These temperatures are calculated from Guyton Mor- 
veau's corrected scale of Wedgwood's pyrometer ; and if we ftdopi 
them, we find that the earth is fluid at the depth of 100 miles from 
the surface ; and that even in its present state very little more thaa 
the soil on which we tread is fit for the habitation of organized beinga, 

FEBMANANCE OF THE MEAN TEMPEKATUBE OF ANT PLAC& 

When we consider the numerous and rapid changes of temperature 
which take place in our climate, it is a remarkable fact that the mean 
temperature of a place remains nearly the same. The winter may be 
unusually cold, or the summer unusually hot, while the mean tempera- 
ture has varied less than a degree. A very warm summer is therefore 
Ukely to be accompanied with a cold winter, and, in general, if we 
have any long period of cold weather, we may expect a similar period 
at a higher temperature. In general, however, in the same locality 
the relative distribution of heat over summer and winter undergoes 
comparatively small variations, and therefore every point of the globe 
has an average climate, though it is occasionally disturbed by distant 
atmospheric clianges. — North British Eetiew^ May^ 1866. 

EFFECT OF HEAT, &c^ UPON BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

In the experiment of swinging a pendulum in the shaft of Bunker 
Hill Monument, for the purpose of illustrating the experiment of Foo- 
cault, it was observed that the ball of the pendulum, when at rest, was 
not always over the same point in the floor. The careful consideration 
of all the conditions of this fact resulted in ascribing it to the unequal 
expansion of the sides of the monument, in consequence of unequal 
exposure to the sun. Upon observing carefully, it was found during 
clear days that the motion of the ball in the morning was to the 
westward, at noon to the north-west, and at evening to the east. It 
was further observed that on days when the sun was obscured by 
clouds, no motion of the ball on its index-point occurred. It was 
still further observed on one occasion, during a sudden shower, accom- 
panied with strong wind from the south-east, to move in the space of 
a very few minutes a quarter of an inch to the eastward. Observations 
were recorded through several weeks, and no doubt remains that a 
cause coincident with the son in its progress produced the vaiiatloiis 
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of the perpendicular in the monument The extreme departure of the 
ball from the centre was to the west of norUi-west ; not to the north, 
as might at first glance be snpposcd. The explanation is fonnd in the 
position of the monument. Its sides do not face tlie cardinal points, 
but are inclined about 20^. The expansion of a single sido would pro- 
duce inclination in a direction perpendicular to the side. The expan- 
non of two adjacent sides would produce inclination in the direction 
of the diagonal In the morning the shaft is inclined to the westward. 
At noon it is inclined but little to the north of west. In the progress 
of the afternoon, it sweeps over twice the amount of movement in the 
morning ; describing, in the twelve hours of observation, an arc of an 
ellipse. During the night it sets back to the centre, and before seven 
o^clock in the morning has already moved westward. Tlie greatest 
diameter of the irregular ellipse, described by the index in twenty-four 
honra, is ordinarily less than half an inch, while the least was less than 
a quarter of an inch. The heat of the sun penetrates to but a moderate 
depth. This is evident from the prompt movement of the column 
when a shower falls only upon the more highly heated sides, and also 
from the reatly change in inclination as the day advances. 

GLASS BROKEN BY HOT WATER. 

No person would be so indiscreet as to hazard the breaking of glass 
by pouring hot water upon it if he but understood the simple means 
of accounting f^ its destruction. It is as follows : " If hot water bo 
poured into a glass with a round bottom, the expansion produced by 
the heat of the water will cause the bottom of the glass to enlarge ; 
while thtj side^, which are not heated, retain their former dimensions, 
and, consequently, if the heat be sufficiently intense, the bottom will 
be forced from the sides, and a crack or flaw will surround that part 
of the glass by which the sides are united to the bottom. If, however, 
the glass Iw previously washed with a little warm water, so that the 
whole is gradually heated, and, therefore gradually expanded, then the 
hot wat^r may be j/onred in without danger ; because, although the 
bottom will expand as before, yet the sides also enlarge, and the whole 
Teesel undergoes a similar change of heat.^' 

BTEAM FROM THE KETTLE. 

The steam which issues from the spout of a tea-kettle is no hotter, as 
measured by a thermometer, than the boiling liquid within ; yet when 
eondensed in a body of cold water or ice, it gives out as much heat as 
one thousand times its weight of boiling water ^o>]i<i do« T\i\& \i<^«S(. 
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of steam, which is insensihle to the thermometer, Is called latent ht^ 
and it differs in quantity for different kinds of rapor. — ^Db. Ukb. 

THE BEST METHOD OF ASBESTINO FI&ES. 

On the first discovery of a fire, it is of the utmost cooaeqiMiioa to 
bhut, and keep shut, all doors, windows, or other openings. If the tn 
appears at all serious, and there are fire-enginee at a reasonable distanoi^ 
it is best to await their arrival, as many buildings have been lost finoa 
opening the doors, and attempting to extinguish fires with inadequate 
means. If no engines are within reach, it is well to keep a hand-pam|i. 
If that is not to be had, the next best thing is to collect as many bocketi 
outside the room on fire as can be obtained, keeping the door shot; 
then creep into the room on the hands and knees (if the heat and 
smoke are considerable), and throw the water as nearly in the directioD 
of the fire as possible, keeping the door shut while more water is being 
collected. The police of London understand shutting up fires so well, 
that they have in many instances kept fires two or three miles distmt 
from the engine stations shut up till the firemen arrived in time to ex- 
tinguish them. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TBICK8 OF FIEE-JUQQLEBa 

M. Boutigny states in the " Compter Rendus," that^ his attentioi 
having been turned to the " Spheroidal state of bodiea," he suspected 
that this would account for many of the wonderful feats described, 
such as walking barefooted across liquid metal, plunging the hand into 
molten lead, &c., and he proceeded to make some experiments. **I 
divided or cut with my hand a jet of melted metal of five centimetre 
which escaped ])y tlio trap. I immediately plunged the other hand 
into a pot filled with incandescent metal, which was truly fearfhl to 
look at. I involuntarily shnddereil, but both hands came ont of the 
ordeal victorious. I »hall of course bo asked' what are the prccautioni 
necessary to prevent the disorganizing action of the incandescent maasf 
I answer none. Ilave no fear, make the experiment with confidenee^ 
pass the hand rapidly, but not too much so, in the metal in full fbsioiL 
If the experiment were performed with fear, or witli too great rapidity, 
the repulsive force which exists in incandescent bo<lies might be orcr^ 
come, and thus the contact with the skiu be effecttMl, »> that harm and 
pain would result. To form a conception of the danger and pain tbert 
would be in thus passing the hand too rapidly into the metaJ infbtioii. 
it will aoffioe to rocoUect that the resistance ia proportionate to thf 
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tf the Tdodtf , and in to compact a fluid as liqnid iron, this re 
I increaaMi certainly, in a higher ratio. The experiment buc- 
ipecully when the skin is hnmid ; and the involontary dread 
me feels at lacing these masses of fire almost always puts the 
to that state of moistore so necessaiy for success ; bnt, by taking 
ncantions, one becomes Teritably inTulnerablc. IJie following 
baa snooeeded best with me. I mb my hands with soap, so 
Te tbem a polished soriace ; then, at the moment of making 
eiiment, I dip my hands into a cold solntiun of sal-ammoniao 
)d with snlphnric acid, or simply into water containing some 
loniac, and in default of that, into fresh water.^' In explaining 
oiy of these extraordinary resultt*, M. Boutigny says, " I think 
have established, a lung time ago, the fact that water 4n the 
lal state has the property uf reflecting radiating Iicat, and thut 
leratnre never attains that of its ebullition ; whence it follows, 
» flnger or hand, being humid, cannot ri^e to the temperature 
centigrade, the experiment not continning long enough tu permit 
lidity to evaporate entirely. Indeed, there is no coutaet between 
id and the metal; this, in my estiinatiou, is a fact positively 
led. If there is no contact, the heating can only take place by 
n ; this is enormoui;^ it must bo acknowledged, but if the radia- 
innolled by reflection, and it is so, it in as if it did not exist. 
pitnlate what I have Btiited : in parsing the hand into any metal 
, it becomes isolated : the humidity which covers it passes into 
sroidal state, reflects tiie radiating caloric, and dues not become 
enough to boil. This is all with reterenoc to the spheroivlal 
I have often repeated the experiments with lead, bronze, &e." 
sr number of the **Co!nptes Rendus," M. Boutigny details some 
experiments. *• I moistened my forctinger, which I plunged 
ath of lead, when I experienced the same feeling of wannth 
vrater gives in a spheroidal state. AVhen I used alcohol for 
ing my fingers, the elleet was the same ; but when ether w;w 
sre was n(» sensation of heat, hut, on the contrary, an agreea1)lo 
)f coolnes?. I have rei>eatcd this experiment several times, and 
hesitate to declare tluit it is perfectly hanulefvt, and that the 
slicate female could do the same, not only without tlio least 
but without the slighteHt inc«.invenience. But the fing^T sliould 
ged in as. soon as it U moistened, and when the metal is iH?rfe<tly 
It sliould be mentioned, that the portions of the hand whirh are 
lerged in the fused metal, but are exposed to the action (»f the 
iiated from its surface, experience a painful sensation of heat. 
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STEEPNESS OF MOUNTAINa 

One side of a mountidn-range is nsuallj more precipitous than the 
other, bat there is nothing in which the imagination misleads the judg- 
ment more than in estimating the steepness of a declivity. In the 
whole range of the Alps there is not a single rock which has 1,600 feet 
of perpendicular height, or a vertical slope of 90**. The declivity of 
Mount Blanc towards the All^ Blanche, precipitous as '.t seems, does 
not amount to 45** ; and the mean inclination of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
according to Baron Humboldt, is only 12'' 80'. The Silla of Caraccai^ 
which rises precipitously from the Caribbean Sea, at an angle of Sd'^ 28', 
to the height of between six and seven thousand feet, is a mijestie 
instance of the nearest approach to perpendicularity of any great height 
yet known, — Somebville's Physical (Geography. 

COSTLINESS OF THE ELECTEIO LIGHT. 

There is one serious drawback against the use of Voltjuc Electricity 
for the purpose of illumination, and that is its serious expense. It is a 
primary law of nature, tliat no power can bo obtained without a cor- 
responding change of matter. In voltaic batteries, the combination of 
zinc with the oxygen of water constitutes the change of matter which 
gives rise to electricity. As much dearer as zinc is than coal gas, so is 
the cost of the voltaic light over the ordinary mode of illumination. 
But the expense is even still greater, inasmuch as the equivalent of 
zinc is five times higher than that of carbon ; and furthermore carbon 
combines wit/^ two equivalents of oxygen to form carbonic acid. For 
this reason the Electric Light will, probably, for ever remain a pretty 
scientific toy ; unless, indeed, some person shall have the good fortiiM 
to discover a battery with a carbon positive pole. — .V. Smrs, F. R. S. 

DUCriLITT OF GOLD AND SILYEB. 

A single grain of gold may be beat into an extent of several aqnart 
feet, and yet the leaf remain so compact, as not to transmit the raja of 
light; and Dr. Halleg found that a small cube of gold, whose aide if 
the 1-lOOth part of an inch only, contains 2,488,000 visible partA. IL 
Reaumur shows that in the common way of drawing gold- wire, a oylinder 
of silver 22 inches long and one and a half inch in diameter is stretched 
to 1,163,520 feet, or is 684,692 times longer than before, which amonnti 
to about 97 leagues. To wind this tliread on silk, for use, it is fint 
flattened, in doing which it stretches at least one serenth farther, M 
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imt the 22 inches are now 111 leagues ; but in the flattening, instead 
3f one seventh, it could be stretched one fonrth, which would bring it 
to 120 leagues. — Dr. Maundeb. 

MEMOBAKDA UPON WAS AND ITS OPXSATIONB. 

The most destructiye and scientific arm of the service, is horse, or 
tying artillery ; the performances of a troop of which are sometimes 
Htoiushing. A battery of horse artillery is in fact a beautiful machine, 
eomposed of a great number and variety of parts. Say it is a battery, 
of az nine-pounder guns with their concomitants. It is waited upon 
by one hundred and ninety men and one hundred and seventy horses, — 
ngmented, during the late war, to one hundred and eighty-two horses. 
Among the men we find six officers ; that is, the captain of the troop, 
K second captain^ three lieutenants, and one assistant surgeon — there 
being no want of medical aid for such an important arm. Then there 
ve two experienced staff-sergeants, and thirteen other non-commi»- 
■ooed cheers. The gunners and drivers form the greater portion of 
the privates, amounting to about one hundred and sixty men. The 
peeidne is made up of two trumpeters, to transmit the signals which 
m given to them by word of mouth from the officers ; a furier ; four 
homg smiths (each horse requires twelve sets of shoes a year); two 
idieehvTights ; and two collar-makers, with some others. Of the 
i wo s, two each are allowed to the officers; there are four to spare; 
■d the rest are attached, with their riders, to the nine-pounder guns 
far firing solid shot ; the twenty-four pounder howitzer for firing shells, 
whaA aooompanies them ; the ammunition wagon ; the store limber 
n^fOQ; the store cart; the forge wagon; and the rocket and spare 
pa csrriages. The list of the articles carried with the guns and wagons 
ii A long one. Twelve-pounder rockets are destruction against troops 
iid^t hundred to a thousand yards' range, and a^^ainst buildings at 
iz hundred yards. They are especially useful to frighten horses ; but 
dbiSy require careful management ; without which they are as destruc- 
ff» to friend as to foe. On this train the heaviest load is a twenty-four 
pooider, on carriage complete, for which ten or twelve horses are re- 
find. The wonderfdlly rapid evolutions of this expert corps ought 
l» 1m witnessed on a review-day at their head-quarters, Woolwich. 
im cne occasion, we are told, a troop advanced five hundred yards 
i than a quarter of a mile) fired two rounds, retired five hundred 
, and fired one round in three minutes and four seconds. To ap- 
\ this feat, it is necessary to remember that, besides getting over 
h# gioimd, at each halt the guns have to be nnlimbec^ loMi^ 
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pointed, fixed and limbered np^again. A riooohet fire ahoold be t 
as much as possible ; tbat is, the shot shoiild be mode to grut ftl 
surface at a ground-bop, and then fly off agfun — ^like a boj plijiVgillL 
ducks and drakes in the water. It will sometimeB hit the groOnd tl^*^ 
fifteen, twenty times, and more. The most elevated podtions an Ml 
the best for artillery, for the greatest effects are produced at a h«ghk 
equal to one-hundredth part of the range of the shot. When 0017- 
ing a non-comnussioned officer, tlie weight of the man and his ip 
pointment is reckoned at two hundred and forty pounds. Thiik 
less than for a heavy dragoon-horse ; which, on ordinary occaofli^ a 
carries two hundred and sixty-three pounds, exclusive of six poondl l^ 
ration for the man, and twenty pounds ration for the beast. Tntf t_ 
horses are not altogether teetotallers. They find a wiue-glaas of q»irill ~ 
in half a pint of water a very refreshing cordial. They are very fbii 
of sweets also. In the Peninsular war, they throve remarkably well 01 
a daily ration of eight poimds of sugar and seven pounds of hay, witk 
no corn. When their drinking-water is hard, a knob of clay mad 
with it softens it 

Six horses with a nine-pounder can march four miles in one hoar 
and a half, or sixteen miles in ten hours, allowing for periodical ludt& 
The trot is put at the rate of seven miles, and the gallop at elevei 
miles an hour. The order of march of an army is this, — ^infantry, 
artillery, baggage, cavalry ; and a column of thirty thousand men thm 
disposed, would occupy three miles, and would require two hours at 
least to range in two lines of battle. A day's march with the ligbtly 
armed Romans was eighteen and a half miles ; but, for ordinary armies 
in modem times fifteen miles is allowed, in consideration of the artil- 
lery, baggage, and other imi)ediments. But we must not overlook 
what can be done on extraordinary emergencies. 

For instance. General Crawford astonished even the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when ho joined bim after tbe battle of Talavera, with hisli^ 
brigade, having marched sixty-two miles in twenty-six hoursi. Lwd 
Lake's cavalry gallop of seventy-three miles, to the scene of Holktf^ 
defeat at Furruckabad, was performed in the same number of honn. 
In forced marches, the greatest obstacle to the infantry is blistered feet 
The ordinary quick step is equal to three miles an hour ; but this rate 
cannot be kept up after the first hour or two. Double quick is at the 
rate of seven miles an hour. On parade, a military pace is thirty 
inches, two thousand one hundred and twelve of which equal a mile. 

It is calculated tbat if the enemy's cavalry are one thousand yardi 
off when they begin to move, they will take aboat aeren minatea to 
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p— ilnt at a gentle trot, then at a round trot, and finally at a 
and daring thb interval, each gnn can discharge at them, 
eat preeirion, ten ronnda of round ahot and four of cose shot 
, ahot put up into a cylinder) ; or about one round every half 
Tfaia ia exdnsive of the fire of infantry with their small 

wo thousand yards off a single man or horse looks like a dot ; 
re hundred yarda infantry can be distingaishcd from cavalry ; 
hundred the movements become clear ; at seven hundred and 
■da heads of columns can be made out. Infantry marching 
t strong HghtB, and, if the reflection be brilliant., it is probable 
«y are marching towards you. The dust raised by cavalry and 
' forms a thick dond; but this is &inter when caused by 

&Bcine is a large fhgot^ the foil size of which is eighteen feet, 
weight one hundred and forty pounds : the gabion is a coarse 
a foot and threo-qaarters to two feet and ihrce-quarters high, 
ig when filled forty pounds. Along with tarred sand-bagfi, 
e used in immense quantities, to build up the extempore walls 
Ties, mode on the same principle as the field-works. It is the 
business of the sappers and miners of the engineer department 
tract such batteries, and it is usually pertbrmed at night- 
nt the men may be less exposed to the. enemy's fire. Working 
&re at the rate of eleven to fourteen per gun, assisted by volun- 
)m the rest of the army. 

Ing some elaborate experiments made in 1834, at the great 
• school at Metz, a thirty-six-pounder, with only one-third 
at one thousand yards, penetrated twelve inches into good rub- 
jnry ; thirty-one inches into sound oak, and nearly six feet 
nass of earth, sand and day. An eiglit-Inch shell penetrates 
three feet into compact earth. One thlrteen-inch mortar, at 
e of 46°, with a charge of twenty-five jwunds, ranged four 
d eight htmdred and fifty yards. "Weak powder is improved 
ling it. Exposure to the sun U useful. Double shotting is 
sractised in the navy. It wniild seem easy to sink a ship by 
lier below water ; but in lact, the r^-si>tanco uf the water is 
t that a shot can hardly i)enctrato it ; and tlie only way to 
the shij) U to liit her wlien she lioels over. 
iners with their inju-liiiiery bcli»w tlio water line are as safe aa 
vessela; even many holes iu the funnel are of slight oonse- 
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The smooth-bored percussion musket will fire sixty rotmds in ttuxt| 
minutes, and carry two hundred yards. The carbines tieed by tli 
artillery and cavalry carry one hundred and fifty yards. These, hxnh 
ever, are nothing to the new rifle muskets and carbines with'lOfliI 
balls, which are good at eight hundred to one thousand yards^ Artil- 
lery do not need carbines carrying beyond three hundred jarda, as tUr 
heavy ordnance effectually keeps the enemy at a respectful disUiia» 

Distance can be accurately reckoned by sound. The fiash of t gni 
is seen before the report is heard; multiply every second of that in- 
terval by three hundred and eighty yards, every beat of the pulss ia 
health by three hundred and four yards, and you get the e^act distanoa 
of yourself from the gun. What is called a division of an anuj k 
a force of from five to ten thousand men, in conmiand of a gen^nl, 
and made up of two or three brigades of three or four regimeata esdi 
of infantry, two or three gun-batteries of six pieces euch^ and a pTx>- 
portion of cavalry. In reckoning tlieir number, it is customiry ta 
deduct ten per cent sick or disabled ; so that five regiments of b^ 
eight hundred each would represent three thousand six hundred figlit* 
ing men actually in the field. A division in line of battle U posted 
in two lines, one in rear of the other, with the cavalry behind, and i 
reserve of guns and one or two regiments behind these, to be tept 
fresh in case of need. Some idea of the extent of a Dne may be 
gathered from these numbers : a regiment of eight hundred stretclw 
two hundred and fifty yards ; a division of three brigades, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards, allowing for spaces between ; and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, four hundred yards. The guns are posted in front^ 
or at the fianks, at each end of the line ; the right flank and wing being 
at your right hand as yon face the enemy, the left flank at joarloft 
hand. Generally, the artillery have the honor to begin the enojunt^r, 
supported by the fire of infantry. When the former have done suffi- 
cient execution, the latter advance with the. bayonet to com pkte ^a 
business ; and when tlie enemy is disorganized, or in fiight, cavaliy 
follow up the blow an<? dart off in pursuit Artillery are usually em- 
ployed opposite artillery, cavalry against cavalry, and so on, accordiiig 
to circumstances. — Household Words, 



VELOCITY OF WATER-WIIEELS IN THE NIGHT. 

We are not aware that any popular notion is more extensively dif- 
fused ameog millers, (though many of them may not believe in it,) 
than that whioh ascribes a greater Velocity in the Night than in the 
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day to a Water-wheel under the same head. Why there should he 
any ditiTcrence, none of the believers in this doctrine have ever been 
able satisfactorily to explain. To argue against it has been futile, 
btfcaiis»e early prejudice was stronger than the powers of reason; and, 
therefore, no other way remained that could prove effectual, but to 
bring it to the test of experiment. For this labor we arc indebted to 
Professor Geaveland. Ilis statement, which follows, is contained in a 
letter to Professor Silliman, and published in the American Journal of 
Science and the Arts: — '^In a former letter, I mentioned the opinion 
existing in this part of the country, that saw-mills move foster duriog 
the night than the day. The explanation usually given by the work- 
moi is, that the air becomes heavier after sanset. I selected a fine day 
ia August, and requested that all the mill-gates might remain station- 
aiy for twelve hours. At two o'clock P. M. I suspended a barometer 
in the mill ; the pressure of the atmosphere was equal to 30*19 inches; 
the temperature of the water just before it passed the mill-gate was 
72' Fahr. The log was then detached from tlie saw, and the number 
of the revolutions of the wheel, being repeatedly counted by different 
persons, was ninety-six in a minute. At midnight, I again visited 
the same mill. The barometer stood at 80*26 inches, the prci^sure 
of the atmosphere having increased seven-huudrcdths of an inch. 
The temperature of tlie water was 72^ the same as at the preceding 
ohservation, although it had been a little higher during the afternoon. 
The log being detached as before, the wheel was foimd to revolve pre- 
cisely ninety-six times in a minute, showing the same velocity as at 
the preceding noon. The depth of the water was the same during 
both experiments. The workmen were satisticd that the result of the 
experiment was correct^ but still they seemed to believe that it would 
be different in a cloudy night." 

ECONOMY OP CHEMISTRY. 

The Chemistry of Art, like a prudent housewife, economizes every 
Mrap. The horse-shoe nails dropped in the streets during the daily 
traffic are carefully collected by her, and re-npi>ear in the form of 
iwords and guns. The clippings of the travelling tinker are mixed 
Willi the parings of horse's hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off 
woollen garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, nnd soon 
ifterwards, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, grace the dress of 
courtly dames. The main ingredient of writing-ink wa^s possibly, 
OQoe part of the broken hoop of an old beer-barreL The booai of 
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dead animals yield the chief oonatitneiita of laoifer-matolMa. 
dregs of port-wine, carefollj rejected bj the port-wine drinker 
canting his fayorite beverage, are taken bj him in the mominf 
form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the effects of his debsndi. 
offal of the streets and the washings of coal-gas re-i^pear cai 
preserved in the lady's smeUing-bottle, or are nsed to flavor I 
manges for her friends. This economy of the chemistry of art i 
in imitation of what we observe in the chemistry of natore. Ai 
live and die ; their dead bodies, passing into putridity, escape in 
atmosphere, whence plants again moidd them into forms of o 
life ; and these plants, actually consisting of a past generation, 
onr present food. — Br, Lton Platfaib. 

PEBFITMES AS PRSTENnYBS OF ICOULDIiriSS. 

Mooldiness is occasioned by the growth of minute veget 
Ink, paste, leather, and seeds most frequently suffer by it. A 
will preserve ink ; any essential oil answers equally welL L 
may be kept free from mould by the same substances. Thus, R 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of birch, never be 
mouldy ; indeed, it prevents it from occurring in other bodiesL . 
drops of any essential oil will keep books entirely free from it. 
harness, oil of turpentine is recommended. Alum and resin an 
to preserve bookbinders' paste, but ineffectually; oil of torp 
succeeds better; but, by small quantities of oil of peppermint^ 
or cassia, paste has been preserved for several years. Dr. Maoc 
recommends the addition to the flour and water of some brown i 
and a little corrosive sublimate ; the sugar keeping it flexible whe 
and the sublimate preventing it from fermenting, and from bet 
tacked by insects. A few drops of any of the essential oils no 
added to the paste when it is made. It dries when exposed t 
air, and may be used merely by wetting it Seeds may also b 
served by the essential oils ; and this is of great conseqnenca 
they are sent to a distance. Of course, moisture must be exc 
as much as possible, as the oils or ottos prevent only the bad < 
of mould. 

ATTAB OF BOSES. 

The rose-water of Kashmir is surprisingly fine ; but th4 
nothing extraordinary in the wi^ it is made. The attar Li pn 
ihxB tnUij-dMOAl roie>wat«r, which is boiled and pound i 
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r night Whilst the roee-water is still hot, the bason is 
o-thirds deep in a running stream, and in the morning the 
ears like oil on the snrfiice of the water, and is carefollj 
Fwith a blade of grass bent in the shape of a T. It is said 
■11 bottle of attar is the produce of 700 or 800 pounds of 
I.— Viqhb's 2h9DeU. 

POMATUIL 

tide now sold nnder this name, is yery different from the 
imposition. This was cftUed pomatnm from its containing 
mmi, Lat. Gterarde tells ns : ^^ There is made an ointmeift 
>nlp of apples, and swine's grease, and rose-water, which is 
antifj the face and to take away the ronghness of the skin, 
iaUed in shops pomatnm, of the apples whereof it is made.'' 
natnm of the present daj contains not a particle of apple, it 
r to applj the original name to perftuned grease. 

•PATCHOULT. 

ipniar perfume is obtained from an otto contained in the 
stems of an herb which grows extensively in India and 
I resembles our garden sage. Its odor is the most power- 
derived from the botanic kingdom. In its pure state it has 
OQOSBy or musty odor, analogous to Lycopodium, or as some 
bOs of *^ old coats." Chinese or Indian ink is scented by 
xtnre of Patchouly. Its introduction into Europe as a per- 
M follows; 

fears ago, real Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and 
distinguished them by their odor; in fact they were per- 
il patchouly. The French manufacturers had for some time 
f imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor, 
tliey discovered the secret, and began to import the plant to 
tides of their make, and thus palm off homespun shawls as 
i 1 From this origin the perfumers have brought it into use. 
, powdered and put into muslin sacks, prevent dothes from 
iked by moths. — ^Pibssb's Art of Perfumery. 

PEBMANENCE OF ODORS. 

nent of musk not only gives off a strong smell when it is 
^ to the air, but it continues to do so for an almost indefi- 
l ef time. Yet the odor must be oanaed \>7 ^^ni^sSysik^ 
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matter which are continnally escaping from the musk, so long iBil 
continues exposed to the ur. How inoonceiyablj small in wd^ 
how infinitely minnte in size, the molecoles must be of which this ooih 
Btantly flowing stream of matter consists! Dr. Carpenter stttesii 
his " Comparative Phjsiolog}'," that a gram of musk has been Vepi 
freely exposed to the air of a room, of which the door and windowi 
were constantly open, for ten years ; during all which time the air 
though constantly changed, was completely impregnated with fta 
odor of musk ; and yet at the end of that time the particle was found 
not to have sensibly diminished in wdght — Johnbtoh^s Chemktr^ 
of Common Life, 

CHEMICALLY PSEPABED ESSENCES. 

The Jury on perfumery at the London Exhibition of 1851, a8oe^ 
tained that some of the most delicious perfumes were made by cbemicil 
artifice, and not, as of old, by distilling them from flowers. The pa** 
fame of flowers often consists of oils and ethers, which the chenmt 
can compound artificially in his laboratory. Commercial enterprise 
availed itself of this fact, and sent to the exhibition, in the form of 
essences, perfumes thus prepared. Singularly enough, they are gen* 
erally derived from substances of intensely disgusting odor. A peco* 
liarly foetid oil, termed fusel oil, is formed in making brandy tnd 
whiskey. This fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate d 
potash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of apples is made from the same 
fusel oil, by distillation with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potasb. 
The oil of pine-apple is obtained from a product of the action of po- 
trid cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with butter, and distiUing 
it with alcohol and sulphuric acid, and is now largely employed in 
England in the preparation of pine-apple ale. Oil of grapes and ofl 
of cognac, used to impart the flavor of French Cognac to British 
brandy, are little else than fusel oil. The artificial oil of bitter almondf^ 
now so largely employed in perfuming soap and for flavoring confi*- 
tionery, Is prepared by the action of nitric acid on the foetid oils of gtf 
tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau da miUe fleur$^ without 
knowing that its essential ingredient is derived from the drainage of 
cow-houses. Wintergreen oil is artificially made from willows, and • 
body procured in the distillation of wood. In the concentrated form 
the smell is rather acrid ; but when diluted, the resemblance to th« 
fruit is very marked. The best imitations are the pine-apple and tLe 
jai^nelle pear ; the green-gage, apricot, black currant and mulbtfrr, 
when properly mixed, tixQ ia^ VscclXa^^ota, T\Ay are quite innociioo 
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in tho proportions used, namely, a drop and a half to the onnce : the 
chei^ ices are flavored with these essences. Their introduction origi- 
nated in the fact, that the peculiar flavor of ^^ pine-apple mm " was due 
to bntyric ether, whioli has since been obtained from the fmit itself. 

MEALY AND WAXY POTATOES. 

An examination of the potato with a microscope has, at length, 
proved the relative worth of the mealy and waxy kinds of this useful 
vegetable. On examining a thin slice, it is seen to be almost entirely com- 
posed of cells, which are sometimes filled with, and sometimes contiun 
* dnsters of^ beautiful little oval grains. These grains remain unchanged 
in cold wat^r ; but when it is warm they dissolve in it, and the whole 
becomes a Jelly, and occupies a larger space than it did in the form of 
grains. When a potato is boiled, then each of these cells of which it 
is oompoeed becomes a little vessel full of jelly ; and, if there be not a 
great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be gelatinized witliout 
bnrsting them. But, if the number of grains or their size be very 
great, the ceUs of the potato are broken on all sides by the expansion 
of the little masses of jelly, and the appearance of mealiness is pro-, 
dooed. Hence we see that mealy potatoes are the most valuable, and 
\ denotes a deficiency of starch or nourishing matter. 



POTATOES IN BBEAD. 

It is well known that potatoes are often used by bakers in making 
bread, and a great popular clamor has been raised against the practice. 
It is to be observed, however, that when the use of them is confined 
within moderate limits tliere is neither fraud nor injury to the public 
Mr. Donovan shows, that 5 stone of potatoes added to 4 cwL of flour, 
and made into bread, will increase the weight only by about half-a- 
s(one» In this case the potatoes ore added to improve the bread ; the 
small advantage by the increase of weight being scarcely enough to 
repay the additional trouble which the use of potatoes occasions. There 
are, however, bakers who use potatoes with another intention tlian 
thai of improvement; as well as in muoh larger quantities than above 
specified. Bread of this kind will crack and crumble much, and have 
a dark streak, sometimes a little transparent, running along tlie margin 
of the under crust 

NOUBISmiENT m BREAD. 

Hie superior nutritious qualities of bread have been doubted ; but 
the question has been set at rest in France, by some chemical resoarclies 
into the comparative nutriment of variona edible voibaXaaic^* >Lcia&T^ 
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Percy and Yanqnelin have ascertained that bread oontaSna 80 mitri- 
tive parts in 100 ; meal, 84 in 100 ; French beans, 02 ; common beanii 
80 ; peas, 08 ; lentils, 04 ; cabbages and turnips, the most aqueoni of 
all the Tegetables compared, produce only 8 poonds of solid matter ia 
100 pounds; carrots and spinach produce 14 in the same quantity; 
whilst 100 pounds of potatoes contain 25 pounds of dry substance, it 
must be recollected that the solid parts, when separated from tht 
aqueous or moist parts, may contain a small quantity of extractiTe or 
ligneous matter, probably unfit for food ; and next, that the same sob* 
stances do not act uniformly on all stomachs, and are relatively men 
or less nutritious. But, as a general result, the scientific reporters w- 
timate that one pound of good bread is equal to two pounds and a half 
or three pounds of good potatoes. The other substances bear the kl- 
lowing proportions: — ^Four parts of cabbage to one of potatoes ; thros 
parts of turnips to one idem ; two parts of carrots, and spinach to ens 
idem; and about three parts and a half of potatoes to one of riofl^ 
lentils, beans, French beans, and dry poos. 

NOUEISnMEST IN FOOD. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character of any aliment dependi^ 
in a -great measure, on the state of the digestive organs, in any girca 
cose. Sometimes, a particular kind of foo<l is called wholesome be> 
cause it i)roduced a beneficial efieet of a particular character on tbt 
system of nii individual. In this cose, however, it is to be considered 
OS a medicine, and can be called wholesome only for those wh«)6e m 
terns are in the same condition. Very often a simple aliment in nude 
indigestible by artificial cookery. Aliments abounding in fat are n!h 
wlK>lesonie, because fat resists the operation of the gastric Jnioe. Tht 
addition of too niacli spice makes many an innocent aliment i^jnrit^ 
because spices resist tlie action of tlic digestive organs, and produce la 
irritation of particular parts of the system. 

In any given case, the digestive power of the individual is to ^ 
considered, in order to detenuine whetlier a particular aliment ii 
wholesome or not. In general, wo can only say, that aliment ii 
healthy which is easily soluble, and is suited to the power of dig«<iM 
of the individual ; and, in order to render the aliment perfect, the nn- 
trilious parts must be mixed np with a certain quantity of innoMOt 
substance afi*or(ling no nourislinient, to till the stomach ; K'Oause then 
IH no doubt tliat many i>ers<»us injure thvir health by taking too mocb 
nutritious foml. In this case, the nutritious parts, which cannot te 
dissolved, act preo\ae\y Uke food which ia, in itself^ indigesUUe. 
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It is a Tory mistaken idea that the noarishment la Axid is according 
) the qoantit J : a person may eat a great deal of some articles, and 
BoeiTe very little noorislimeut from them. The quantity of nourish- 
loit depends greatly on the aromatic flavor contained in food ; and 
rhatever is insipid to the taste is of little service to the stomach. 
Tow, the difference between good cookery and bad cookery lies prin- 
ipally in the development of the flavor of our food ; articles properly 
CM^ced yield the whole of it ; by good cookery we make the most 
f every thing — by bad cookery, the least 

BSiiAD, NEW AND STALE. 

New -baked bread possesses a peculiar softnesc and tenacity which 
I fiunilfar to most people, and, though generally considered less digest- 
ble, is a fkvorite with many. After two or three days it loses its soft- 
MB| becomes free and crumbly, and apparently drier. In common 
iDgnage, the bread becomes stale, or it is stale bread. It is generally 
apposed that this change arises from the bread becoming actually 
liier by the gradual loss of water ; but this is not so. Stale bread 
ontains almost exactly the same proportion of water as new bread 
iftcr it has become completely cold. The change is merely in the in- 
emal arrangement of the molecules of the bread. A proof of this is, 
hat if we put a stale loaf into a closely-covered tin, expose it for half 
ii lionr or an hour to a heat, not exceeding that of boiling water, and 
hen remove the tin, and allow it to cool, the loaf, when taken out, 
riU be restored in appearance and properties to the state of new bread. 
lie quantity of water wliich well-baked wheaten bread contains, 
moimts on an average to about forty-five per cent Tlie bread, we 
et^ therefore, is nearly one half water. — Johnston's Chemistry of Com- 

MAKINO CX)FF£K 

Coffee, as very commonly prepared, by persons unacquainted with 
ts nature, is a decoction, and is boiled for some time, under a mistaken 
lOtion that the strength is not extracted unless it be boiled. But the 
lefe ia Jost the reverse. The fine aromatic oil which produces the 
lanror and strength of the coffee, is dispelled and Jost by boiling; and 
• mnoilage ia extracted at the same time, w^hich also tends to make it 
tai and weak. The best modes are, to ponr boiling water through tlie 
offee in a biggin or strainer, which is found to extract nearly all the 
Inngth ; or, to pour boiling water upon it, and set it on the fire, not 
exoeed ten minutes. The Turks and Arabs boil iheQo€<^\t.>& 
U 
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true, but they boil each cnp by itself, and only for a moment, to tbit 
the effect is, in fact, much the same as that of infusion, and not Hkt 
that of decoction. They do not separate the coffee itself from the is- 
fnsion, but leave the whole in the cap. 

BOILING EGG& 

The nonrishment contained in eggs has never yet been qneitioiied; 
bnt few persons are aware how eggs lose this property in cookia^ 
" The yolk of eggs," says Dr. Hanter, *^ either eaten raw or iligkU§ 
boiled, i^ perhaps, the most salatary of all animal sabstanoeo. It ii 
taken up into the body of the chick, and is the first food presented to 
it by Nature after its departure from the shelL It is a natural aoa^ 
and in all jaundice cases no food is equal to it. When the gall Is eithff 
too weak, or, by any accidental means, is not permitted to flow in n^ 
ficient quantity into the duodenum, our food, which con^ats of mUtj 
and oily parts, cannot form a union so as to become that soft tad 
balsamic fluid called chyle. Such is the nature of the yolk of an cq; 
that it is capable of uniting water and oil into a nniform substaoct. 
thereby making up for the deficiency of natural bile. Wlien sabmittsi 
to a loDg continuance of culinary heat^ the nature of the egg is totaDf 
changed ; so that, when eggs are medicinally used, they should be estd 
raw, or but very slightly boiled." 

YEAST. 

The yeast with which we raise our bread is a minute plant beloof 
ing to the division of the Conferva). In the heat of the formenUtifli 
of the juice of ripe grapes the plants are produced by millions, a sin^ 
cubic inch of such yeasty free from adhering water, containing eleni 
hundred and fifty-two millions of the mimite organisms. The cdbtf 
globules vary in size ft-om ifjl^s to aiJjir ^^ ^" English inch. — Joo* 
bton'b Chemistry of Common Life. 

BOAST AND BOILED MEATS. 

Contradictory statements are made of the relative nonriahiiiMtii 
roast and boiled meats ; which may be reconciled as follows : In omA 
both albumen and gelatine exist; and as the latter is soluble in wSB 
water, hence the difference in the nutritions quality of butcher** nrt^ 
according to the mode of cooking it. AVIicn, for instance, mcft ii 
boiled, the greater part of the gelatine is extracted and retained bytkl 
sonp ; when, on the contrary, it is roasted, the gelatinous matter bvK 
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remoTed; so that roasted meat contains both gelatine and albumen, 
■nd ahonldy therefore, be more nutritions than boiled. 

DCPUBE WATER 

It is a mistake to suppose that water, because it contains animal- 
cules or oonferviB, is necessarily unwholesome. However repugnant 
to our feelings it may be to use water containing these foreign bodies, 
It IB only when they are dead and putrid that danger arises from their 
pnsenoe. — Dr. Datjbent. 

BBLATlVJfi PUSITY OF WATEB8. 

Generally speaking, rain water which falls in remote country dis- 
MetB is the purest; then comes river water; next, the water of lakes; 
after these, common spring waters; and then the water of mineral 
iptings. The waters of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, which are 
only brackish, follow next; then those of the great ocean ; then those 
of the Mediterranean and inland seas ; and last of all come those of 
kkei^ which, like the Caspian Sea, the Dead Soa, and Lake Aral, pos- 
•MB no known outlet. The waters of the great ocean and its branches 
contain from 2,200 to 2,800 grains of saline matter in the gallon ; those 
of the Dead Sea, in some places^ 11,600 ; in others as much as 21,000 
grains, or one-fourth part of their whole weight. Those of a small lake 
eest of the steppes of the Wolga contain as much as three-fifths of their 
weight of saline matter. — Johnston^s Chemistry of Common lAfe, 

CX)FF£E A DISINFECTANT. 

Ckiffee is a powerful deodoriser : it has instantly destroyed the smell 
of putrefying meat ; and in half a minute it has permanently cleared 
ft house of the effluvium of a cesspooL To use coffee for these disin- 
ftcting purposes, dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it is of a dark brown 
tint; then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, or lay it on a plate in the 
zoom which you wish to have purified. Coffee-acid or coffee-oil acts 
nMre ren^y in minute quantities. 

NUTRIMENT IN COFFEK 

K. Payen shows that coffee, slightly roasted, contains the maximum 
of aroma, weight, and nutrition. He declares coffee to be very nutri- 
tioiia, as it contains a large quantity of azote ; three times as much 
' Mrtrfment as teti and more than twice the uoTundbsMSD^i oi ws^ 
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(Iwuilhny Ohioory contains only half the nntriment of oofibe. IL 
Payen has also obtained from coffee a crystalline extract oq)aU» of 
giving a deep green color to five thousand times its weight of wat« 
or spirit 

DANOEB FBOM COPPEB OOOKINe UTENSILa. 

The precise danger from the nse of copper cooking utcnaih imper- 
fectly tinned is far from being generally understood. It appears that 
the acid contained in stews, as lemon-jnice, thongh it does not dlflBolre 
copper by being merely boiled in it a few minutes, neverthdeeS) if al- 
lowed to cool and stand in it for some time, will acquire a sensiUe 
impregnation of poisonous matter, as verdigris, or the green band 
which lines the interior of the vessel. Dr. Falconer has observed that 
syrup of lemons boiled fifteen minutes in copper or brass pans did not 
acquire a sensible impregnation ; but if it was allowed to oool and 
remain in the pans for twenty-four hours, the impregnation was per- 
ceptible even to the taste, and was discovered by the test of metalUo 
iron. This fact has been further confirmed by the researches <^ Proot, 
who states, that in preparing food or preserves in copper, it is not tiQ 
the fluid ceases to cover the metal, and is reduced in temperature, that 
the solution of the metal begins. Unctuous or greasy solutions are 
most liable to become impregnated with poisonous verdigris if left long 
in untinned brass or copper vessels. Sir Humphrey Davy asserts thai 
weak solutions of common salt, such as are daily made by adding a 
little salt to boiling vegetables and other eatables in our kitchens, act 
powerfully on copper vessels, although strong ones do not affect them. 

SPURIOUS SODA WATER. 

Most of the beverage sold as Soda Water is improperly named ; it 
should rather be called eflfervescing water, for it has not a particle of 
soda in it : it is merely water with carbonic acid forced into it by using 
mechanical pressure, as that of a condensing syringe or a poweifol 
force-pump. The water by this treatment will effervesce violently 
when poured out; have a brisk, agreeable, acerb taste; and, althoogh 
in other respects an acid, is not sour. If a little soda has been dif- 
' solved in the water previously to its impregnation, the result would 
be pure soda water. 

SHERRY. 

The wines of Xeres consist of two kinds, sweet and dry, each of 
irhioh ifl aubdivided into two other varieties. Amontillado baloiy 
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> the latter clasi, tlie other description produced from the dry wine 
eing sherrj, properly bo called, that which passes generally by that 
ame. These two wines, though differing from each other in the peca- 
arities of color, smell, and flavor, are produced from the same grape 
dd in precisely a similar manner ; indeed it frequently happens that of 
wo or more hotaa filled with the same sweet wine, and sabjected to 
16 same manipulation, the one becomes amontiUado and the other 
atoral sherry. This change takes place ordinarily during the first year, 
at sometimes daring the second, but its cause and nature are quite 
nezplained. NaturaJ sherry has a peculiar aromatic flavor, somewhat 
ieher than amontillado, and partakes of three different colors, pale, or 
mw, golden, and deep golden, the latter being the description usually 
enominated by ns brown sherry. Amontillado is a straw-color only, 
lore or less shaded according to its age. Its flavor is drier and more 
elioate than that of natural sherry. It is less abundant than the 
ther, and is age for age dearer. It derives its name from MontiUa in 
Fpper Andalusia. The two sweet wines of Xeres are the ^^ Pazarite " 
r ** Pedro Ximenes,^' and the *^ Muscatel." The first named is made 
itm a species of grspe called Pedro Ximenes, sweeter in quality than 
liat which produces the dry sherry, and which is exposed much longer 
y the sun previous to manufacture, its condition when pressed re- 
ambling very much that of a raisin. Fermentation is consequently 
inch more rapid. Muscate wine is produced from the grape of that 
ame and is still sweeter than the Pedro Ximenes ; its color is also 
eeper, but the color of both, like that of the two dry wines, increases 
1 pn^rtion to their age, a circumstance exactly the reverse of what 
ikes place in French wines. A greater or loss amount of boiled wine 
dded to the other is also said to affect the color. Sherry, in a com-' 
lennal point of view, dates only from 1720. In the neighborhood of 
Larea there are now under cultivation from 10,000 to 12,000 ctrpenU of 
toeai which iiroduce annually 70,000 to 75,000 hogsheads of wine, or 
Id before the recent attacks of the vine-disease. The ripest grapes 
re adected for the best wines. The wines of Xeres, like idl those of 
fain, require the addition of the necessary body for exportation, and 
rior to shipment (none being sold under four to five years of age,) 
etween a fiftieth and sixtieth of brandy is added. San Lucas, Porto, 
anta Maria and Malaga, produce inferior and spurious varieties of 
berry. 

COLOR OF WINE. 

It is an erroneous idea to suppose that trhiU wine is exclusively 
ba prodnee of white grapes. Fermentation alone detUsctc&ii^^ ^t^ 
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color. The juioe contained in both the redBnd thewkUt gnpeii 
nearly as colorless as water ; except in one pecoliAr apedeBi whkh ii 
called the dyer, ^^ rauin teinturier^^ the liquor of which is of a pwiili 
hue. If the jaice of the grapes which have been gentfj prcwad by 
the feet of men in the tub of the vineyard, is drawn ofl^ and allowed 
to ferment without the skin, the seeds, and the stalks, which oontaiB 
the coloring elements, the wine will certainly be «oAit«. On the ooii* 
trary, if the liqnor is left to ferment with them, the wine must be red. 
White champagne is made, for instance, from a grape so deep ia 
color, as to appear actually black; and sherry is indiscriminatriy 
made firom colored and colorless grapes, although a white wine. Bed 
and white port are produced from the name grape, the former with, 
and the latter without the husk being allowed to remain in the mnit 
during its fermentation. The red coloring matter in the husk is of 
an astringent nature; and it communicates the same quality to the 
wine, as well as a slight roughness. The husk is, howeyer, capable 
of commnnioating but a light red color : when the red is deep, it it 
the effect of artificial color imparted ; and a deep red color is ncTer a 
desirable quality. 

DECAimNO MAT^ iemA AND CLABET. 

A frequent error is that of decanting Madeira wine and leaving the 
stopper out ; it is a barbarous system and cannot be sufficiently repro- 
bated. The fine nutty flavor so much prized by the gastronomie 
planters, the indescribable aroma, the nosegay in short, is destroyed 
by this senseless process ; your pseudo judge says it renders the wine 
soft and silky, for which read flat and vapid. Above all, never pot 
your Madeira into a decanter — ^it is little short of sacrilege. Keep it 
in the black bottle, and never take the cork out but to replemih 
your glass. 

The error just pointed out as regards Madeira applies also t» 
Claret ; for some unthinking persons will pour it into glass Jogs^ if 
not decanters. By this means, the delicate and fragrant bouquet ii 
destroyed. Never be guilty of such injustice to this truly delidkni 
wine ; there is never any crust or deposit in good Claret, and yon nrnf 
safely pass the bottle, but with this special obervance, never leave it 
uncorked. 

FBOTHINO CnAMPAOXE. 

The manufacturers of Champagne, to preserve its sweetness, and 
promote eflBdrveecenoe, commonly add to each bottle a portion d 
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iq>i eooipoeed of eogar-candy and cream of tartar; the highly 
Idng kinds reoeiying the largest quantity. Therefore, contrary to 
preyailing opinion, when "the wine sparkleth in the gloss, and 
reth itself aright,'' it is most to he avoided, unless the attributes of 
ahoold countervail all its noxious properties. 
The prevalent notion that a glass of champagne cannot be too 
skly swallowed, is erroneous ; and it is no bad test of the quality of 
mpagne, to have it exposed, for some hours, in a wine-glass, when, 
figlnaDy of the highest order, it will be found to have lost its car- 
lo aoid, but entirely to retain its body and flavor, which had before 
A concealed by its effervescence. Ohampagne should, therefore, 
be drank till this active effervescence is over, by those wlio would 
ih the above characteristic qualities. 

Btill champagne is often mistaken by its qualities : it is a strong 
dng wine, though commonly thought to be weak and cooling. 
Tb6 idea that champagne is apt to occafdon gout seems to be con- 
ficted by the infrequenoy of that disorder in the province where it 
Mde. — Djl Hxndebsok, and Pbov. Brands. 



eA8 IN DWELLINO HOUSES.— ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Qm is superior to every other material as a light-giving agent, not 
f on account of the brilliancy of its effects, and its cheapness^ but 
aiise it is safer, enonomizes time and labor, and is more easily 
DMged. Always in their places, the lighting and putting out of gas 
its is the work only of an instant No sparks or impurities are 
im or otherwise scattered about ; and, consequently, thero is no 
I of damaging, or setting fire to clothes or furniture, as so often 
ipens with lamps and candles. The time usually occupied in clean- 
candlesticks and trimming lamps is no trifling matter; to say 
king of the dirt, the disagreeable odors, and the waste consequent 



Hie management of gas is perfectly simple and easy. All that 
eally necessary to be known about turning it od, and adjusting the 
ply, and tnming it ofi^ to ensure perfect safety, might be acquired, 
[»«ctice, in a few minutes. The most ordinary degree of care and 
ervation are sufficient to guard against an escapement of gas. 
len that happens, whether by mistake, neglect, or defect in the 
B8 or fittings, it is easily remedied. The odor of gas is so unlike 
rj other, oonstitating one of its most valuable properties, that it 
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Seeondy Never fin a Hove more than half of two-thirds ftJl cf eoil| 
even in the coldest weather. 

7%ird^ When the fire is low, never ahak^the grate or disturb the 
ashes, but add from ten to fifteen smaU Rtmps of coal, and ael dw 
draoght open. When these are heated throngdi and somewliat ignited, 
add'the amoont necessary for a new fire, bnt do not distoib the ariiei 
jet Let the draught be open half an honr. Now shake o«it the 
ashes. The coal will be thoroughly ignited, and will keep the store 
at high heat from mx to twelve hours, according to the coldness of the 
weather. 

Fmirth^ for very cold weather. After the fire is made, aocording 
to rule first and third, add every hour about fifteen to twenty lumps 
of egg coaL Ton will find that the ashes made each hour wiH be 
about in that ratio. 

8M0KB FBOH OAS-LIOHTB. 

It is pretty generally imagined that the smoking of ceilings is occa- 
sioned by imparity in the gas, whereas, in this case, there is no con- 
nection between the deposition of soot and the quality of the guL 
The evil arises either from the flame being raised so bigh that some 
of its forked points give out smoke, or more frequently from a care- 
less mode of lighting. If^ when lighting the lamps, the stop-cock be 
opened suddenly, and a burst of gas be permitted to escape hf/ore the 
match be applied to light it, then a strong puff foUows the lighting 
of each burner, and a cloud of black smoke rises to the ceiling. Tl>^ 
in many houses and shops, is repeated daily, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is a blackened ceiling. In some well-regulated houses, the 
gksses are taken off and wiped every day, and before they are put on 
again, the match is applied to the lip of the burner, and the stop- 
cock cautiously opened, so that no more gas escapes than is sufBdent 
to make a ring of blue fiame ; the glasses being then put on quite 
straight, the stopcocks are gently turned, until the flames stand at 
three inches high. When this is done, few chimney-f^aases will be 
broken, and the ceilings will not be blackened for years. — Six Jon 

ROBISON. 

KEEPINO TEA. 

It is alleged that Tea is injured by being kept too long in England; 
but this assertion is disproved by experience and facts : for it is well 
known that good black tea is kept in China, like wine, and improved 
1>7 Ago 1 Aod the London brokers maint^in^ that oommon Uadc teas 
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eyes, is not i^jiuioiis; bnt, on the contrary, exceedingly agreeable 
and eminently preeervatiye. The direction in which artificial light 
fidls upon the eyes has not received snfScieut attention. Table lamps 
and candles are, in most instances, too low ; that ia, the light is too 
near the plane of the axis of the eye to be comfortable, or to produce 
the best illnminating effects. The natural, and, therefore, the most 
appropriate position for the light, is at a convenient distance above 
the eye ; the angular direction being, of conrse, dependent on the 
beight and dimensions of the room. In this respect, gas has an ad- 
vantage over other modes of lighting; the situation as well as the 
qoantiiy of the light, being determinable with the greatest accuracy. 

An uncomfortable degree of heat is sometimes complained of as 
one of the results of lighting a room with gas. By a little forethought^ 
and a few simple contrivances, this might be prevented. Let it be 
remembered that the quantity of heat emitted by lamps, candles, and 
gM-lights is, in practice, very nearly in proportion to the quantity of 
light obtained. It matters not, therefore, what means are employed 
or materials used in procuring light ; for, if a certain quantity be con- 
sidered neoessaryf and there be more at one time than another, or by 
using gas instead of candles the quantity be permanently increased, 
the heat diffused throughout the apartment must necessarily be in- 
ereaaed in the same proportion. 

It must also be understood, that the products of combustion are 
predsely the same in their chemical constitution, whether the light- 
giving material be wax, taUow, oil, or gas. If gns be well purified, it 
not only yields a more brilliant light from a flame of the same dimeu- 
sona, bnt its combustion is more perfect than that of lamps and can- 
dles. In nsiDg the latter, there is a preparatory process of vapor- 
iaitioii— a necessary part of the light-giving operation. In burning 
gM this is dispensed with, and many unpleasant odors are tliereby 
avoided. 

How happens it that a room once considered so comfortable when 
lifted by candles, should all at once become oppressively warm when 
liC^ted by gas 9 This is a question not very difficult to answer. It is 
an every-day occurrence. In the room referred to on ordinary occa- 
sions, there had probably been two candles used. On special occasions 
the number might have been increased to four. Gas light is intro- 
doced. • The usual habits of prudence and economy in the use and 
management of light seem to be entirely forgotten. Gas being much 
eheaper than candles, the light more agreeable, and the quantity so 
fiaailj increaBed, all the thoughts are absorbed in lighting the room 
14* 
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offectively. If only one gas-bonier be used — and thftt periiapt ma^ 
not be the proper form and size adapted to the room — it is likelj thiU 
in the first experiences of a good light, the qnantitj may be equal to 
that from eight, or ten, or even tweLve candlea If two boriMn 
instead of one be nsed, even Bapi>08ing them to be appropriate, and ol 
a smaller size, it is not likely that there will be less li^^t than from 
eight or ten candles. 

In the case here described, is it wonderful that the Eoom ihoald 
be uncomfortably warm t What is to be done ? Be more economical 
of light Obtain the advice of those whose knowledge and experioioe 
may be relied on, and, following thdr directions, nse soitable banien 
and glasses, admit a continuous supply of fresh air to the room, and 
adopt some of the simplest and cheapest methods of ventilation. AH 
will then go on weU. Every room and passage in a house mi^^t be 
properly, that is, effectively lighted ; and there need be no waste of 
gas, no excess of light, no uncomfortable degree of heat, and what is 
likely to be of equal importance, no cause of complaint about expense. 
These conditions imply good management ; by which is meant just the 
same amount of care and watchfulness as are usually exercised over 
other domestic arrangements. 

There is no reason why gas should be wasted, or used extravagantly, 
any more than that the most ordinary articles of food, or clothing, or 
fuel, should be thrown away or misapplied. Tliis is a part of domestio 
management in which servants require to be well instructed. Until 
it is explained to them, it is difficult for some persons to understand 
how that which can be seen only by its illuminating effects can so 
easily be lost, or improperly used, or wilfully wasted. A few lessons 
on this subject will be very useful. Masters and mistresses will 
increase their own knowledge, by thus endeavoring to impart a 
little of that which ought to be possessed by other members of their 
household. 

When it is said the cost of gas is equal only to one-seventh of thai 
of (mould) candles, be it remembered the comparative coat of the ma- 
terials has reference to equal quantities of %ht from each. To sup- 
pose that the light in a room hitherto supplied by two candles, and 
afterwards by gas equal to twelve candles, would ooet leas in the latter 
case than in the former, would be a very great mistake. Experienoe 
soon corrects these errors ; but it sometimes brings with it a feeling 
of disappointment, if not of dissatisfaction. The low price at which 
gas is sold, leaves a wide margin for practising economy. It is impoa> 
sible for any one, in the transition from candlea to gas, to be i 
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with the same quantity of light they had formerly used. This is a 
practical resalt ; and so long as the excess is kept witliin reasonable 
limits, every statement here made about the cheapness of gas, in com- 
lArison with candles and lamps, will be fully verified. 

There is no burner better adapted for private houses than the 
vnion-Jet, oommnnly called the fish-tail. It is made of various sizes, 
and 18 cheap and durable. The smallest sizes answer the purpose of 
flODgle-jet burners for bed-rooms and passages ; whilst the larger are so 
essUy a^uated as circumstances require, that the combustion of the 
gas 19 perfect when the quantity of light is small. 

In choosing fittings no special directions are necessary. So great 
is the variety, and so easy is it to obtain whatever is suitable, both in 
price and appearance, that every one's wants can be supplied. As a 
matter of taste, it is desirable to think of the height and area of the 
roouM, the color of the walls, the style of the furniture, and the uses 
to which the rooms are applied. Light and elegant fittings, tasteful 
in design and beantiftdly got up as respects workmanship, have taken 
the place of the unmeaning masses of metal which formerly disfigured, 
and assisted in over-heating, the best rooms in a house. This is an 
important change, and in the right direction ; due, in a great measure, 
to the cheapness of gas, and the increased demand consequent thereon. 
The cost of fittings was fonnerly an obstacle to the use of gas. There 
is ix> longer any cause for complaint in this department. Cheapness, 
QseAilnesB, dnrability, and embellLshment, are easily found so to har- 
monize that the pocket need take no exception to what is most ap- 
proved by the eye. 

It deserves notice that the use of ground (roughed) glasses is at- 
tended by loss of light, and, as a consequence, more gas is required, 
and, therefore, an additional quantity of heat produced. Under the 
most favorable conditiora, at least one-fourth of the light is absorbed ; 
and when the glasses lose their ^or a still greater quantity, varymg 
from a third to one-half. Every thing need not be given up to utility, 
nor must too much be yielded to appearances. A middle course is the 
easiest and the wisest. All kinds of gas glasses, especially those used 
with fish-tail burners, might be made sufficiently ornamental, if the 
lower parts were left perfectly bright. The light would, in that case, 
be most abundantly diffused, exactly where it is most needed ; wliilst 
comfbrt and economy would be easily and pleasantly combined. 

Ventilation is a subject much too difficult to be discussed in a few 
pages. Some general directions are all that can be promised, and it is 
hoiped they will prove sufilcient. 
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Taking any number of bouses in a given locality, It is not to bt 
denied that tboso well lighted with gas are more easily and efficiently 
ventilated than the others. Spontaneous ventilation, that which moflt 
cli>sely imitates natural processes, is greatly promoted, and indeed^ 
always in oi)eration, in a honse whose walls, and ceilings, and fbmi- 
ture are dry and warm. In snch circmnstances it is impoasible tlial 
air can remain at rest. A constant interchange is effected ; fresh ur 
forcing itself in, and having its temperature raised ; when, making iti 
escape, it gives place to a further supply at a lower temperature. 

The process just described might be greatly assisted by the tdmi:^ 
sion, by day and night, and at all seasons, of a certain quantity of cold 
air into the principal passages of a house. An opening in a door or 
window, properly protected from weather, and on the most sheltered 
dde of the house, is all that is required. Partition walls, and othen 
which are battened, usually supply a means of indirect communication, 
between floors and ceilings, with the roof of the house. No better 
system of ventilation can be adopted than to admit a properly regu- 
lated quantity of air, in tliis way, to particular rooms where it is ninrt 
needed. Taking the air from the top of the house, that is, from the 
roof, instead of the bottom (the kitchen and other domestic otfioes), it 
is always cool and wholesome. In many instances, advantage mijrht 
be taken of a picture, or a looking-glass, or a book -case to conceal an 
opening in the plastering, the nearer tlie ceiling the better, say ten or 
twelve inches square, for the ingress of air. This should be covered 
witli perforated zinc, to keep out insects, and fitted up with a sliding- 
door adjustable at plea^sure. 

In devising i)lans for ventilating, many persons are greatly tronbleO 
about getting rid of the heated air, and they are disappointed beciu.-!* 
it will not make its es<*aj)e at any opening they may choose for it. It 
is easier to begin by admitting a continuous suj)ply of cool pure air; 
just so much of it, according to season, and temperature, and other 
circumstances, as shall be agreeable, and yet its presence should not be 
indicated by creating a draft. If this be well looked after, there need 
be no anxiety about what becomes of the vitiated air. Th^t must be 
displaced by the entrance of fresh air. Both kinds cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time. This is ventilation on the tniest princi- 
ples, and without risk of having the head almost blown off, or tha 
feet frozen. 

llie gasometer is now so generally used that any description of it 
is here unnecessary. As an accurate and disinterested measurer, be- 
tween buyer and seller, it has no equal in commercial trftn8action& 
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Its ooQstniction and mode of operation, the working of the index, and 
its means of recording the quantity of gas which passes through the 
machine, are easily explained and quickly understood, hy those who 
wish to possess the necessary information. 

In esUmating the relative cost of gas light, as compared with the 
light from tallow, wax, and oil, it has been already stated, that 
eqojd qnantitiea of light from each material form the basis .of such 
calculations. 

In 6(Mnparison with the cheapest kind of lamp oil, the cost of light 
from gas will be less than one-fifth, and compared with sperm oil only 
one-ninth. Gas is admirably adapted, and is coming extensively into 
use, for warming, ventilating, and cooking ; and for many other pur- 
poses both domestic and commercial. Cooking by gas is easUy under- 
stood, and is very cleanly and convenient. In many other respects it 
possesses advantages so peculiarly its own, that it needs only to be 
fidrly tried to realize all that can be said in its favor. Boasting by 
gas is the perfection of that part of the culinary art. The meat thus 
prepared, both in flavor and nutritive properties, is superior to that 
cooked by an open fire ; and this is as applicable to the smallest, as it 
ia to the largest joints. In baking cs^es, or pastry, the requisite 
knowledge is acquired in a few hours ; the heat being regulated with 
inch accuracy as always to ensure success. In warming by gas it is 
desirable that the stove should communicate with a flue or chimney ; 
bnt always in such a manner as that, whilst the products of combus- 
^n escape, as much as possible of the heat may be retained in the 
apartment. 

HOW TO BUBN COAL. 

Nine out of ten who attempt to bum coal in a stove, waste about 
aa much coal as is necessary to be consumed for the obtaining of all 
the heat desirable. The following rules for the inexperienced, are 
worthy of note : — 

Flrtty To make a coal fire. Put in a double handful of shavmgs, 
or use light kindling-wood instead. Fill the earthen cavity (if the 
stove has one) nearly full of chunks of dry wood, say four to six 
inches in length. On the top put a dozen lumps of egg coal. Light 
with a paper from beneath. In ten minutes add about twenty lumj^s 
more of coal. As soon as the wood has burnt out, fill the cavity half 
to two-thirds of coal. The fire will be a good one. The coal wUl, by 
these directions, become thoroughly ignited. 
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decDy improyed.by keeping, in a proper place, even if for onlj 
rs ; that even the common sorts of teas are better liked by the 
vrhen kept, than they would be if fresh ; they nsed not to be, 
r are now. Oonmion green tea is not much altered ; but black 
I stronger, and common bohea, if kept for more than two 
'ill sell for a hi^er price than if fresh. Neither the Ohiaese 
yea of Japan ever use tea before it has been kept at least a 
ecaose, when fresh, it is said to prove narcotic, and to dis- 
« drinker. 

EMBALMING IN EGYPT. 

•e were three different ways of embalming. The most mag- 
was bestowed only upon persons of distinguisKed rank, and the 
amounted to a talent of silver, about £137 10«. (Oalmet says, 
JOO) sterhng; but twenty mined, or sixty pounds, was consider- 
frate ; and the lowest price was very small. When a person 
tction died, the body was put into a coflin ; the upper exterior 
b represented the deceased, with suitable embellisliment. The 
lelf was usually made of sycamore wood, which, according to 
, is almost incorruptible : sometimes deal was used, in which 
raa brought from abroad. The embalming of the body occu- 
n forty to seventy days. It oonsisCigd mainly of the introduo- 
ifltringent drugs and spices into the body, anointing it with 
edar, myrrh, and cmnamon, and satiating it with nitre. It 
I washed, and wrapped in linen bands dipped in myrrh and 
hese bands in some instances being one thousand yards long, 
endng at the head, and terminating at the feet, avoiding the 
lie body was then restored by the embalmers to the relations, 
oed it in the coffin. A less expensive process of embalming 
ply to ii\ject into the bowels a liquid extract of cedar, and 
g vp the body in salt or nitre ; others were soaked, or, as 
ink, boiled in a kind of bitumen made of mixed resinous sub- 
They were then placed, without any other covering than the 
I aatonted with this substance, in sepulchres, and there depos- 
0W8 by thousands. 

OEBMAH SILYES. 
lan Silver derives its name from the fact, that its first intro- 
fai the arts, to any great extent, was made in Germany. It is, 
*, nothing niore than the white copper long known in Ohina. 
Mi contain a single particle of retd silver ; for it is only an 
copper, niokd, and duo. 
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BPUEIOXTB 0ILDIHG. 

Much of this work is executed without a partiele of gold, but 
it speedily becomes tarnished and discolored. Hie cheap gilding of 
picture and looking-glass frames is thus executed, and oonaequeotlj, li 
liable to these defects ; wherefore it is fedse economy to employ mj 
but gold leaf. The common '* gilding ^ metal is copper bealoi cot 
into very thin plates, and afterwards rendered yellow like gold, by ex- 
posing them to the ftmies of zinc, without any real miztore of it ia 
the metaL 

OOMPOSmON OF GLABB. 

Glass has usually been considered to be a strictly chemical combi- 
nation of its ingredients, and a yery perfect artificial compound. Such, 
however, is not the case, the alkali in conmion glass being in a Teiy 
imperfect state of combination. Thus Mr. Griffiths has shown that if 
either flint-glass or plate-glass be finely pulverized in an agate mortar, 
then placed upon turmeric paper, and moistened with pore wattf, 
strong indications of free alkali will be obtained. Mr. Farraday con- 
siders glass rather as a solution of different substances one in another 
than as a strong chemical compound ; and it owes its power of reaetr 
ing (chemical) agents genendly to its perfectly compact state, and the 
existence of an insoluble and unchangeable film of silica or highly sili- 
cated matter upon its surface. — Bakerian Lecture^ Phila$. Drank 
1830. 

AOONTTB 

Was regarded by the ancients as the most violent of all poisons : hence 
they fabled it to be the invention of Hecate, and sprung from the fosm 
of Cerberus. Persons, only by smelling the fbll-blown flower, are said to 
have been seized with swooning-fits, and to have lost their sight for 
two or three days ; and a criminal has been put to death by swallow- 
ing ft di;^m of the aconite-root. 

Many fatil crises of poisoning have occurred by thw accidentil 
substitution of Aconite Root, or Monkshood (Aeonitum napellusY for 
Ilorsc-radlsh ; but the roots of the two plants, instead of resembling 
each other, have scarcely any appearance in common. Tlie only re- 
semblance is in the crowns : thus Monkshood is conical in form, and 
tapers imperceptibly to a point ; whilst Horse-radisli is slightly conical 
at the crown, then cylindrical, or nearly so, and almost the same 
thickneas for many inches. Monkshood is coffee-colored externally; 
Horse-radish is white, with a yellow tinge. Moonkshood ia named 
from the resemblance of its flower to the hood of a monk. 
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POISON OF NIOOTINR 

lokers, by inhaliDg the fumes of tobacco, introduce into their 
1 a certain quantity (though small) of poisonous matter, or Nio- 
"When pure, its acrid smell slightly resembles that of tobacco ; 
len volatilized by heat, it throws out vapors which are so oppres- 
hat breathing becomes difficult in a room where a drop of the 
has been spilled. M. Orfila killed many dogs by applying five 
of nicotine on their tongues ; with twelve drops death ensued 
Ive minutes. Two drops applied to the tongue of a cock caused 
almost instantaneously. Nicotine can be detected as easOy as min- 
Msons; and when Gustave Foignies was poisoned by the Count 
mty a few years since in Belgium, with nicotine, it was detected by 
in the flooring of the dining-room wherein Gustave died, al- 
ii that flooring had been^ washed with soap, oil, and warm water. 

ON THE PBEYENTION 07 THE OXIDATION OF METALa 

loee familiar with the electrical science are well acquainted 
he fact that zinc exercises positive relations with regard to most 
metals. In other words, it possesses the power of keeping them 
egadve state when in contact with them. In this negative state 
k|« incapable of entering into combination with oxygen, and this 
dstance may be applied with much advantage to Uie prevention 
> oxidation of machinery, especially such parts of it as, in the 
of marine engines, are liable to come in contact with water, 
instances will at once suggest themselves, in which much man- 
MMT might be saved by the simple contrivance of appending either 
or a dip of nnc to the metal to be preserved bright. It would 
ledally applicable in the case of bayonets aod rifle barrels ; and 
ed^png to a scabbard would prevent rusting of the sword. 

BALTNESS OF THE BEA. 

16 sea is supposed to have acquired its saline principle when the 
was in the act of subsiding from a gaseous state. The density 
i water depends upon the quantity of saline matter it contains : 
"oportion is generally about three or four per cent., though it 
in different places ; the ocean contains more salt in the southern 
in the northern hemisphere, the Atlantic more than the Pacific, 
reateet proportion of salt in the Pacific is in the parallels of 22** 
; and 17' S. lat : near the equator it is less ; and in the Polar 
i is kast^fromthe mating of theioe. The saltaen Y&rveiam\3^^3BiA 
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seasons in these regions, and the fresh water, being Bghter, fa vppc^ 
most Bain makes the snr&oe of the sea fresher than the inioki 
parts, and the influx of rivers renders the ooean less salt at their csli- 
aries : the Atlantio is brackish 800 miles from the month of tbi 
Amazon. Deep seas are more saline than those that are shallow; mi 
inland seas commnnicating with the mun are less salt, from the rirsn 
that flow into them : to this, however, the Mediterranean fa an ex- 
ception, occasioned by the great evaporation and the inflox of aah co- 
rents from the Black Sea and the Atiantia The water in the Straili 
of Gibraltar, at the depth of 670 &thoms, is four times as salt as that it 
the surface. Fresh water freezes at the temperature of 82* of Fahna* 
httt ; the point of congelation of salt wat^ is lower. Aa the specffle 
gravity of the water of the Greenland Sea is about 1.02664, it does nol 
freeze till its temperature is reduced to 28}** of Fahrenheit ; so that tht 
saline principle preserves the sea in a liquid state to a much higher 
latitude than if it had been fresh, while it is better suited for navigatka 
by its greater buoyancy. The healthfulness of the sea is ascribed to 
the mixing of the water by tides and currents, which prevents the ao- 
cumulation of putrescent matter. — Somebvillb's Phy$ieal Oeograpkf. 

SALT m THB OCEAN. 
The amount of common salt in all the oceans is estimated by Sclutf> 
hautl at 8,051,342 cubic geographical miles. "Riis would be about ti% 
times more than the mass of the Alps, and only one-third less thaa 
that of the Himalayas. The sulphate of soda equals 638,644.36 cubie 
miles, or is equal to the mass of the Alps; the cldoride of magneaoa 
441,811.80 cubic miles; the lime salts 109,839.44 cubic miles. lbs 
above supposes the mean depth to be but 975 feet, as estimated bj 
Humboldt. Admitting with Laplace, that the mean depth is 8,S50 
feet, which is more probable, the mass of marine salt will be more thin 
double the mass of the Himalayas.— Silliman's Journal No. 16. 

TO ASCEBTAIN WHEN A NEW BUILDING 18 DRY ENOUGH TO U 
INHABITED. 

The administration of jails at Geneva, after a careful examinatioB 
of the subject, have established the following rules : — 

1. In the newly erected building, sundry rooms, apparently tlie 
most dry, and sundry others, apparently the most humid, are to be 
selected. 

2. In the neighborhood of the new house, several rooms are se- 
lected, which have been inhabited already a conaidenble time^ so thai 
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Itary oonditimi of the latter can be asoertained ; after that^ <^ 
halrftants. In this selection oare must be taken that among the 
Dd rooms in which the ezpeiiments are to be made, there be 
oee which are well ventilated, dry, and healthy, as well as so 
entilated, and so damp, that tlie effects thereof be apparent on 
ibitants. 

^enty or more rooms in the new honse and in the neighbor- 
eiiig thos selected, an eqnal quantity of vessels of precisely the 
qMudty, form, and opening, are filled either with fresh-burned 
ne^ coming from the same kiln and finely pulverized, or with 
ic add of commerce ; five hundred grains is aboi\^ the right 
for a vessel, either for lime or for the add ; but it is necessary, 
ir case, that the charges be weighed with the most exact 

b 

be vessels thus fiUed have to be placed in all the selected rooms, 
orthy persons have to oare that said vessels be placed in the 
f the rooms, and that windows, chimneys, and doors, be care- 
Med as soon {» the vessels are thus placed. In rooms to be 
)d with bedsteads dose to the walls, the above vessels are to be 
dose to such walls. 

*wenty-four hours after the exact moment of the location of the 
■ds, the removal of all the vessels is to take place in the very 
rthe location, and all of them are to be transferred into a room 
Midi in its turn is to be weighed. This is to obtain the exact 
of each, twenty-four hours after its location. The wdghts at 
ment of location, and those twenty-four hount after, are care- 
oorded for each vessel, each of them being marked with a sepa- 
niber corresponding with the number of the room in which it 



lie numbers recorded by this process be then examined, it will 
d that the weight has increased; andif then the amount of the 
i in the rooms of the house newly built, be compared with the 
ai the increase in the severd rooms of the neighborhood, due 
ration taken of the sanitary condition of the latter, such com- 
will indicate at once and with inMible security, whether any 
the new building^ and which part, is dry enough to be used as 
ing without danger to the inhabitants. 

BPONTiJnEOTJB HUMAN C0MBX7BTI0N. 

lioff and LidHg^ employed as experts in the recent odebrafted 
thdOoimtaaiorGoriit^not only dedared thai Imk QMiib\^ 




tmeXbottooktiiei 

n 7 of ibe oins of i 

eoncinrioaB thej ttriTed it| an i 

tallied bflieUg in Mi 

That of the oases addnoed, none is well anthanticatod; wUa li 

it k admitted that the Tiotims ware dnrnkaids^ and that | 

candle oc lamp was in the zoom, and after the alkfed i 

fb«md tuned over. 2. That qKmtaneoDa eomhnatkm waa alps 

impoesihle, the human frame oontaiwiny 75 or 80 per oent. of i 

and since ^edi, when saturated with aloohol^ is not o om a wii ei 

the applioation of a li^t, the aloohol homiQg off firsts the obh 

signed to aoooont fur the qpontaneona ignition are d^praarteilp 

improbable. 

These positions IL Deyergie oonibsts» ihnndiiig hia argOBMBi 
the oonaderation of a oase whibh oooQired within hia own kwyw 
and of the Tarions aooouits of other examples that hare been vat 
by trustworthy persons. Although the term ^^flpontaneona"] 
strioUy a correct one, inaamach as there has always been an imsa 
cause of the combustion, he retains it for want of a better; m 
considers the leading characteristic of these cases to be the abaa 
harmony between the mass of the parts burned and the foeMea 
the agent of combustion. He enumerates the following peoaBa 
as exemplified by most of the facts on record: 1. The ezten 
depth of the boms, as compared with the feeble proportion of 
bustible matter employed in their production. 2. Indulgence in 
ituous liquors by the victims. 8. Tlie &r greater frequency of tl 
currence in women, and especially old women, than in mei 
The presence of an accidental determining cause. 6. So oompl 
the combustion in some cases that nothing but the ashea remdi 
these are always of the same £fttty soot 6. The oombnstiony 
acting on a mass of flesh and £ftt, has usually spared inflammable \ 
in the vicinity. 7. The flame, when seen, has always been deae 
as of a bluish color, and as inextinguishable. M. Devergie pcnni 
how these circumstances differ from those observed in the Goub 
case, and in death from ordinary combustion. When this ex 
from the clothes to the person, very large superficial bums aie 
daced, which from their very size prove fatal; but there is no insi 
of bodies becoming completely carbonized or reduced to the cond 
in which they are found in these cases. It is true that when 
amount of combustible body exists in due proportion to the body 
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nedy we may see sach effects prodaced, but the absence of this re- 
on 10 the prime characterbtic of these cases. A mere lamp or hot 
Ser sofSceB: while in the experiments made npon the Oonntess's 
Ij' 126 pounds of wood had to be used. The other capital point is, 
) ^isolation of the oombnstion amidst combustible bodies." The 
it inflammable sobetanoes remaining nninjnred. In the Conntess^s 
e the floor and chairs, even at a distance, were burned. In M. De- 
g^^fl case, complete combustion of the body had taken place in a 
le wooden room, five or six feet broad by eight or nine feet long, 
I jet two mudin curtains at the windows were uninjured. In all 
icises, too, abuse of alcohol is mentioned: and although Bisohoff 
glis at this as a mere inyention of the persons of the vicinity, for 
) pnipose <^ pointing a moral, it is too particularly specified in all 

I to admit of doubt, and it is to this abuse of alcohol, that M. 

) is disposed to attribute the production of the phenomenon. 
• qoantity excreted by the urine and sweat is probably not in due 
rtkm to tiiat imbibed : and a vital modification is impressed upon 
I tissues, by reason of which they become endowed with a greater 
■ImstibiHty, either mechanically, or by the transformation of the 
Dfbed alcohol combined with the tissues into a new substance. Dr. 
iffley has compiled a table of nineteen instances from the Diction^ 
in d$ Midsdne^ of sometliing akin to spontaneous combustion: 
Mify, tiie n4>id ignition of the human body (which per m is not 
■bostible) by contact with flame, as a consequence of the saturation 
Hi tissues by alcohol 




THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 



EABTHQUAKXa. 



Eabthquakes are produced bj fractures and sadden hearingi nd 
subsidences in the elastic crust of the globe, from the pressore of tihi 
liquid fire, vapors, and gases in its interior, which there find rent, refiett 
the tension which the strata acquire during, their slow refirigeratkB, 
and restore equilibriuuL But whether the initial impulse be eroplin, 
or a sudden pressure upwanls, the shock originating in that point if 
propagated through the elastic surface of the eiirth in aperies of d^ 
cular or oval undulations, similar to tliose produced by dropping a atoM 
into a pool, and like them they become broader and lower aa the & 
tance increases, till they gradually subdde ; in this manner the Aotk 
travels through the land, becoming weaker and weaker till it tenai- 
nates. When tlie impulse begins in the interior of a continent, the elaido 
wave b propagated through the solid crust of the earth as well it in 
sound through the air, and is transmitted from the former to the ooeas, 
where it is finally spent and lost, or, if very powerful, ia oontinned ia 
the opposite land. Almost all the earthquakes, however, have tbflir 
origin in the bed of the ocean, far from land, whence the ahockt travel 
in undufations to the surrounding shores. No doubt many of aBifl 
Intcufflty are imperceptible ; it is only the violent eflTorta of the interml 
forces, that can overcome the pressure of the ocean's bed, and that of 
the superincumbent water. The internal pressure ia auppoaed to find 
relief most readily in a belt of great breadth that sarroanda the land 
at a considerable distance from the ooasti and, being Ibfined of itt 
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debria« the internal temperatnre is in a perpetual state of flnctnation, 
which would seem to give rise to sodden flexures and submarine erup- 
tions. When the original impulse is a fracture or eruption of lava in 
the bed of the deep ocean, two kinds of waves or undulations are pro- 
duced and propagated simultaneouslj,— one through the bed of the 
ocean, which is the true earthquake c^ock; and coincident with this a 
wave is formed and propagated on the surface of the ocean, wluch rolls 
to the shore, and reaches it in time to complete the destruction long 
tfter the shock or wave through the solid ocean-bed lias arrived and 
ipent itself on land. The height to which the surface of the ground is 
devated, or the vertical height of the shock- wave, varies from one 
Inch to two or three feet. This earth- wave, on passing under deep 
water, is imperceptible, but when it comes to soundings it carries with 
it to the land a long flat aqueous wave ; on arriving at the beach the 
water drops in arrear from the superior velocity of the shock, so that 
at that moment the sea seems to recede before the great ocean-wave 
amvea. It is the small forced waves that give the shock to ships, 
and not the great wave ; but when ships are struck in very deep water, 
tbe centre of disturbance is either immediately under, or very nearly 
■nder, the vesseL Three other series of undulations are formed simul- 
iHMoiuly with the preceding, by which the sound of the explosion is 
eonreyed through the earth, the ocean, and the air, with different 
fvlodties. That throngh the earth travels at the rate of from 7,000 
bo 10,000 ibet in a second in hard rock, and somewliat less in looser 
nttarialSi and arrivee at the coast a short time before, or at the same 
iDoment with the shock, and produces the hollow sounds that are the 
hirbingon of ruin ; then follows a continuous succession of sounds, like 
Kbo ToIHng of distant thunder, formed, first, by the wave that is propa- 
lifted tfaxongh the water of the sea, which travels at the rate of 4,700 
bel in a second ; and, lastly, by that passing through the air, which 
onlly takes place when the origin of the earthquake is a submarine ex- 
plorioo, and travels with a velocity of 1,123 feet in a second. Tho 
roIBiig sonnds precede the arrival of the great wave on the coasts, and 
■re continued after the terrific catastrophe when the eruption is cxten- 
rfve. When there is a succession of shocks all the phenomena are re- 
pi rted . The velocity of the great oceanic wave varies as the square 
RM)i of the depth ; it consequently has a rapid progress throngh deep 
r, and less when it comes to soundings. The velocity of tho shock 

I with the elasticity of the strata it passes through. The undukr 
I of the earth are subject to the same laws as those of light and 

I ; hoiodi when the shock or earth-wave passes through strata uf 
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different eliistdcity, it will partly be reflected, and a wave will be ical 
back, producing a shock in a contrary direction, and partly refracted, 
or itH course changed, so that shocks will occur both npwards aad 
downwards, to the right or to the left of the original line of transt 
Hence most damage is done at the junction of deep allnyial pluns with 
tlie hard strata of the mountains, as in the great earthquake in Calabrii 
in the year 1783. Wlien the height of the undulations is small the 
earthquake will be a horizontal motion, which is the least destructive; 
when the height is great, the yertioal and horixontal motions are com- 
bined, and the effect is terrible ; but the worst of all is a Tertioose or 
twisting motion, which nothing can resist It is occasioned by the 
crossing of two waves of horizontal Tibration, which unite at thtir 
point of intersection and form a rotatory moyement. There are few 
places where the earth is long at rest; for, independently of those 
secular elevations and subsidences that are in progress over soch ex- 
tensive tracts of country, smalhearthquake shocks must be much more 
frequent than we imagine, though imperceptible to our senses, and only 
to be detected by means of instruments. The shock of an earthquake 
at Lyons in February, 1822, was not generally perceptible at Paris, yet 
the wave reached and passed under that city, and was detected by the 
swinging of the large declination needle at the Observaton*, which had 
previously been at rest Even in Scotland 189 slight shocks have been 
registered within a few years, of which 81 occurred at Coraril, in 
Perthshire, but the cause is at no great depth under the surface, as the 
sliocks extended to a small distance. The undulations of some of the 
great earthquakes have spread to an enormous extent: that whidi 
destroyed Lisbon had its origin immediately under the devoted city, 
from whence the shock extended over an area of about 700,000 sqxian 
miles, or a twelfth part of the circumference of the gh>l)e : the Wert 
Indian islands, and the lakes in Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, were 
agitated by it. It began witliout warning, and in five minntee the city 
was a heap of ruins. The earthquake of 1783, in Calabria, which com- 
pletely changed the face of the country, lasted only two minutes, but 
it was not very extensive. Sometimes a shock has been carried under- 
ground which was not felt at the surface, as in the year 1802, in the 
silver mme of Marienberg, in the Ilartz. In some instances mine» 
have been insensible to shocks felt on the surface above, which hap- 
pened at Falilun, in Sweden, in 1823— circumstances depending, in botli 
instances, on the elasticity of the strata, the depth of the impnlso;^ or 
obstacles that may have changed the course of the terreetrial undula- 
tion. During earthquakes, dislocations of strata take place, the coant 
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'era is changed, and in some instances they have been permanently 
np, rocks are hurled down, masses raised up, and the confignra- 
of the oonntry altered ; bat if there be no fracture at the point 
iginal impolsei there will be no noise. — Somebyille^s Physical 
rqphy, 

BOTUNDITY OF THE EABTU. 

he truth of this doctrine is familiarly illastrated by the phenomena 
e lieayens, as well as by terrestrial appearances. Indeed, the 
ioel form of the earth is the fundamental principle of all mathe- 
lal geography. But it has been asked how the earth can remain 
nded in the air without any support? Let us look upon the 
ma, and observe how many other globes roll in space. The force 
b supports them is unknown to us ; but we see its effects, and we 
tigate the laws according to which these effects take place. Let 
len, lay aside all uneasiness conoemkig the antipodes^ that is, the 
B of the earth whose feet are turned towards ours : there is upon 
l^be neither high nor low ; the antipodes see, in like manner as 
Oi the earth is under their feet, and the sky over their heads. 
.omer supposed that under the earth was placed a range of columns 
led by Atlas ; the Scandinavians believed the earth to rest upon 
piDan; and the worshippers of Bramah thought our globe sup- 
id upon four elephants. Upon what would these elephants or 
I oolomns rest ? Our thoughts, however far tliey proceed, must 
fB at length stop short, and affrighted, recoil from that infinity 
h surrounds us on every side, and which it is folly to attempt to 
4rehend. But some more reasonable observers will say : Do not 
Lndes and the Alps make it evident tliat the earth is an irregular 
, and not all round? We answer: one of the highest mountains 
'n is Gliimborazo, in Peru, which rises to 21,424 feet above the 
oe of the sea. This height is nearly ^q^^,^ of tlie earth's greatest 
inference, and j^ of its axis. Upon an artificial globe of 21 feet 
■emnference, or of 6f feet in diameter, Ohimborazo could only bo 
tented by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of an inch in 
neas. Irregularities so imperceptible do not deserve to be taken 
oonsideration. — ^Maltebbijn. 

OHANOSS OF TUB RELATITE LEVEL OF THE SEA AliD LAND. 

i the conclusion of an elaborate paper in Jameson's Journal, 
r% Ohambers says: "The general fact may now be considered as 
ibly certain, that there is a district in Finmark^ of 40 ^sbc^^gc^^vcia^ 
15 
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miles in extent, which has sunk 68 feet at one cxtremlt j, and riseL M 
at the other. Its line of dip and of rise is not greatly dififerent fran 
that of the magnetic meridian for the district, which is ahoat 11° w«st 
of north. As a general thing, the movement has heen sarpringij 
equable over relative proportions of the space. There is a large trMt 
in the eoath and cast of Scandinavia, whidi is ascertained to be noder- 
going an elevatory movement, even at the present day. Thus, on the 
stone at Lofsgrund, which has been marked with the height of the 
water at various periods, but lastly by Lyell, in 1834, Mr. Chamben 
found the mark of Mr. L. 2 feet 7 inches below that of 1731, and tlM 
sea was already about 6 inches below that of Lyell, or over 8 feet 
below that made 118 years before. On another stone Mr. C. foond • 
mark made in 1820, 11 inches above the present leve. of the sea, tfaof 
indicating a rise of the land to that amount since that period. 

Prof. Nilsson, in a work on the existence of man in Scandinavia pr^ 
vions to the historic age, states that a prominent rock in the harbor of 
Fyellbacke has offered opportunities of careful examination ; and hence 
it has been established, that in 1532 the rock was two feet below tb« 
surfflce, in 1742 two feet and in 1844 four feet above the tsor&ce. 
Thus it h:is risen six feet in 800 yean*, or at the regular rate of om 
foot in fifty years. The same writer, in a paper read to the Briiish 
Association, states that the subsidence of the extreme southern |iart (/ 
Sweden, in comparatively recent times, is indicated by the occurrence 
of peat-bogs in Scania, from 14 to 20 feet below the level of the Baltic, 
yet contaiuing human skeletons and weapons, associiy^ed with the booef 
of the AurocJis and other existing animals. Further north, instead of 
tlie laud subsiding, it has long been risiug from Uie sea, and twM 
beaches and terraces of gravel containing sea-shells and human akolls 
of Celtic races have been long well known. 

FORMER UNION OF AFRICA AND EUROPE. 

Africa, a flat line of desert sand, rises abruptly out of the sea in » 
tremendous jumble, backed by the eternal snows of the Atlai«. Two 
continents lie before us : we have readied the extremities of the ancient 
world. Tlie separated continents stand aloof; they were once united; 
a dreary sea now flows between them, and separates them for eter. 
The straits are narrowest at Tarifa, and do not exceed twelve mile* 
across; and their gradual widening is historically certain. That tie 
two continents were united Is proved by geological evidence. Truli- 
tion refers tlie cutting through the isthmus to Hercule^ that w, to i 
vinal oi)eni.d by the Phceniciomi, who were acquainted with ihoae t>f 
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ind ScfiOBtrifl. Boylaz, who wrote five centuries bc-fDrc Christ, 
ted the breadth at half a mile ; Enctenion, who wi^ite one 
sd jean after Scyiaz, at four miles; Tiirrftniu.i Grarili>4, n 
rd, who lived on tlie spot three ccntnriefl lator, hw\ in rjiintcfl 
aj, at five ; livy and Cornel ins XefKw, ftt hIx ; ProcopiiiH, at 
nd Victor Vitensis at twelve. The clevfttcd coast on caiih side 
odered f^uther enlargement impos.siblc. — Qvuirterbj Jictiew, 

HlOn TKMPEEATCRE OF ANCJKXT KLKOI'K. 

B fosnl floras of France, England, Oennany, and Sr:arir]inAviA, 
b ferns nearly fifty feet high, and with brunches tliHM; fi.ct in 
«r, or nine feet in circnmferencc. The lycopodi.'i, wliir-h, at tho 
t time, in cold or temperate regions, are cro«.-pirj;{ I'ltintfi, Mcanrdy 
above the snrfaco ; which, oven at tho equator, iiiid<:r tho rnr;.^t 
Ue circumstances, do not rise to more tliun thn^*; f*:'t, n:.v'ti<:d 
rope, in the ancient worM, to the In j;:iit r,f i'\[f}i\y f<;<;t. Ono 
)6 blind not to see in these cnonnons (iirnfiiiMon.'^ a now {irool* 
High Temperature forraorly pof■:^<^-,*>^*l l»y our rr>ijniry !it;foro 
t irruption of tlie ocean. — Akaoo'h /iV^/yc of lour Ur, 

CAU3*' OF TIIE DIRECTION OF MINEKAL VKIN.S. 

pper lodes have generally an oa-t«:rly arnl wofitc-rly c]ir<(^tiori. 
odes commonly run from n<irth to nonili, or nearly ?o. If, at>ip 
has been« formed, it ber-omc-H rlj-lnr-aN^d, arifl one portion of it 
lino of direction chan«ro.i a few iii-v^ruaA hy tlio rn'ivmfnt of a 
3 of Uie earth's crust, !>y no means an uni:-rjal oconrn/ncv, the 
ter of tho mineral imniediatdy unrlor^'ocH a (;]];iM;rc'. I'lio main 
on of the copper KmIcs of Cornwall, Knjrland, i.s from tho north- 
I the south-west, or nearly s<); and the.-c lodts contaiji, aliii<»>t 
ihly, the yellow copper-ore. In the St. Just district of Ci»rn- 
lorthward from the Land-:) End, by some groat convulsion of 
, we find the ground greatly di.-iturbcd, and the mineral lode-) 
. direction from tho soutli-east to the north -wof<t ; the copper- 
all these mineral veins is the gray sulphuret, and tJu-y are very 
irly characterized by tlic peroxide of iron wliich abounds. From 
facts we leom, that the position determines, or, at all ovont--, 
tcs, the character of the metalliferous dqufsits; one kind of 
d prevailing when the receiving fi.**ure hiis been formed in one 
on, and another when it has exhibited any deviation from that 
Phenomena of tliis kind api>ear to lead, as by a natural infer- 
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ence, to the conclusion, that some law of polarity has been at woik 
and we know of no physical force to which Ve can so appropriate^ 
refer the deposition of metalliferons ore in a rock-fissure as to dee- 
tridty. 

ABTESIAN WELLS. 

These overflowing Wells were named from having been long 
known and used in the province of Artois, in France. Their princi- 
ple is the same as that of an artificial fountain. Thus, imagine a 
somewhat basin-shaped bed of sand, chalk, or any rock of a porous 
nature, to lie upon a stratum of clay impermeable to water, and to be 
covered by another stratum equally impermeable. The former bed, 
being saturated to a great extent by the water which flows into it 
from its higher and exposed edges — a hilly region, perhaps, where rain 
falls in abundance — becomes a reservoir, which, if an opening is bored 
down into it through the overlying clay, will discharge its waters up- 
wards, with a force determined by the level at which they are kept in 
the reservoir, the rate at which they can percolate through its sub- 
stance, and the size of the orifice ; and in proportion as this reservoir 
Is tapped by the borer, must the supply it aflTords on its upper margin 
l)e diminished. 

THE "PEOVIDENTIAL" AEBANGEMENT OF THE ALPINE B£GIO$& 

But the longer I stayed among the Alps, and the more closely I 
examined them, the more I was struck by the one broad fact of there 
being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of elevated land, uinm which 
nearly idl the highest peaks stood like children set upon a table, re- 
moved, in most cases, far back from the edge of the plateau, as if for 
fear of their falling. And the result of this arrangement ia a kind of 
division of the whole of Switzerland into an upi>er and lower moun- 
tain world ; the lower mountain consisting of rich valleys, bordered 
by steep but easily accessible wooded banks of mountain, more or leas 
divided by ravines, through which glimpses are caught of the higher 
Alps ; the upper world, reached after the first steep banka of 3,000 iht 
4,000 feet in height, have been sunnounted, consisting of compani- 
tively level but most desolate traces of moor and rock, half covered 
by glacier, and stretching to the feet of the true pinnacles of the chain. 
It can hardly be necessary to point out the perfect wisdom and kind- 
ness of this arrangement, as a provision for the safety of the inhabi- 
tants of the high mountain reckons. If the great pe$kB rose at onot 
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le deepest valleyai every stone which was struck fh>m the pin- 
uid every snow- wreath which slipped from their led^^es, would 
. at once npon the inhabitable ground, over which no year 
sass without recording some calamity of carthslip or avalanche, 
this, the masses of snow, cast down at once into tlie warmer 
aid all melt rapidly in the spring, causing furious iuuiidatlous 
y great river for a month or six weeks. All these calamities 
tvented by the peculiar Alpine structure whiuh has been de- 
The broken rocks and the sliding snow of the high ])oaks, 

of being dashed at once to the vales, are caught upon the 
i shelves or sliouldcrs which every where surround the central 

The soft banks which tenniuate these shelves, traversed by 
og fragments, clothe themselves with richest wood ; while the 
of snow heaped upon the ledge above them, in a climate 
80 warm as to thaw them quickly in the si>ring, nor so cold as 
>ct them from all tlie power of the suinmer sun, either form 
Ives into glaciers or remain in slowly-wasting fieUls even to the 
f the year — in eitlier case supplying con.st;iut, abundant, and 
streams to the villages and jiaHtures beneath, and to the rest 
){>o noble and navigable rivei-s. — ^liiroKiN. 

ORIGIN OF AMBEr.. 

bor is found in many countries. Jt is particularly abundant 
shores of the iialtic ; but is also found in Sicily, the Indian 
hino, Siberia, North America, Mjidagnscar, &c. Tlie following 
ow that tJie origin of amber goes back to the tertiary ei>ocli, 
kt it is to be assigned to a resin which flowed from the trunk 
lin trees of that era : 

We find amber in bods of tertiary lignites, in the form of nu- 
fragments lying between the trunks of amber trees. It is true 
is substance has never been foimd adhering directly to any of 
oks ; bnt tlie position of tlie fragments seems to admit of no 
2d, The analogy between copal and amber evidently indicates 
ir origin. Their consistency, their cohir, their nature, and the 
it they both enclose organic remains, ])rove tJiis resemblance ; 
icur in showing that and)or, like copal, and many modern resins 
US, ha*» flowed fn)m the trunk and branches of a vo^ttt^iMe, It 
ible tliat the hir^e and irregular masses are tho j»n«luri' of the 
that the smaller ones have come from tho branches, and that 
'hloh havu a slaty structure have been formed by a series of 
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lajen. The roots probably prodneed none. Hie greti qinotill 
thrown up by the Baltic Sea is probably owing to the esdstence of • 
considerable bed, situate in the south-west quarter of the present baaiB 
of that sea, towards 55"" north latitude, whence the winds oonTej k 
'by diverging to the different points of the coasts of Prussis. Thb 
must have been the principal place where Baltic amber was formed, 
and the site of the forest which produced it Thb forest probably 
flourished on a low island, which marine currents issuing from tin 
north subsequently submerged and destroyed. 

MALACHITE 

Is considered by Sir Koderick Murchison to be a wonderful sobter* 
raneous incrustation, which was produced in the stalagmitic form, 
during a series of ages, by copper solutions emanating from the sur- 
rounding loose and porous mass, and trickling through it, to the lowest 
cavity, upon the subjacent solid rock. At the bottom of one of the 
shafts of the copper-works of the Ural, 280 feet deep, there was found, 
a few years since, an enormous mass of Malachite, sending off strings 
of green copper-ore : it was estimated to contain 15,000 poods, or 
half-a-inillion pounds of pure and compact Malachite. This fine 
emerald-green mineral is extensively used for veneering and inlaid 
work ; its value, when manufactured, is upwards of three guineas per 
pound, and a square foot of finished work generally contains at least 
two pounds and a half. 

THE SWISS OLACIEBS 

A Glacier is a mass of ice which descends below the nsnal mow 
line, from the snow reservoirs in the higher alpine regions, throu|!b 
the rocky cliannols of the alpine valleys and gorges. When seen from 
some distance, and from a spot sufBcicntly elevated, the general ap- 
pearance of a glacier is that of an immense torrent tumbling and mA- 
ing tumultuously through the sinuosities of its bed, to precipitate 
itself into the valley below, but which has been suddenly stopped in iti 
headlong course, and unalterably fixed at some mysterious and resist- 
less bidding. There are about four hundred of these frozen masses in 
the alpine chain, the greater part of which are from six to seTea 
leagues in length by half or three-quarters of a league in breadth, and 
varying from one to six liundretl feet in depth ; and it is computed that 
the glaciers between Switzerland and Mount Blanc^ and on Uie fron- 
tiers of the Tyrol, would form a sin^e glacier of about 180 sijiiArt 
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I& u ttUoiDi tbit A ^ider courses. of cnlv oLe bed ci 
in geoenl, tribmarr ^ciers descend frozn the Imkt^ r^illeva, 
d with the mdxk strei:^m JG£S as KvenJ riTcrs cuiie :o fvirni a 
XM. ErefT Racier Las peculiar cli&ra<.ich9iics of ::« utch. 
xe often er4Uinaed far bejond tLe j!i2cxl«:tn cf the- =cp-:iru:e 
; cxactlj as the waters of diferect rivers Ttfzsc f t a ilznv lo 
^e. TLe ^ackr lerminftteg at the lo^or exircmiiy ic a 
omoDtory of ice protradizig itself ii^to crLilvaiel siid Lali::il:c 
and from its terminal base isfuos a sire^im zLr. re ur l^-^s cr<=.- 

* according to the &ize of the pla'^icr, Thro'^rL or.e tT iLi-.-re 
irches in the ice. Those mi^h'.v strei:::*. the liberie aii :Le 
ud manj other rivers, are of glacier ori^'i:. dr^i:.::..'. as it 
e Alf«, and furming in scmmer, when other w jtcrj* :ire evjp- 
nd dried up, everlasting fu an tain* of fer. i;i:v iL-l j leery :o 
le continent of Enrcipe. The edges of the c^ioier? are more 
inclined towards their containiLg "wrJIs or l« :r.r:'Zar:c?. tie 
" being caa«ed by the melting and dvjrewioii o: the ic.- :kt ::.e 
I conseqafoce of the acc'oinTiLitcd hc-a: ridt-::-;-! :r..r:i :Le 
; rocks, aided by the color ar.d coni:". ?l:!«.':i •■:' -he r '.ks 
reft, the directioa and exi-osure of the valleys f'-ri:::n^' ilie 
)ed, and the character uf tiie prevail l:i-: ">lu*ls rn-vl o'-irrcrit-s 
reality; so that the midd'e of the jla'ier i? raiv.-.; :il'«'ve its 
level, the surface ft-rming a curve. Every jla-.-Lr cnh-:-:.-? vf 
stinct and vcll-de!incd re^riyui?, e:toh chara<.t<.ri*:cd i-y iv.M.;:li- 

stracture. not ahr::pily =>ej»ara:v.d. howevvr, br.t v^"^^i'^5 
ly into each ether. The in-.-re c:ev:-.ttd i"ar:< t.-o:*s:-t uf HA-i-i 
Xid |.-ow d cry snow, whi«:h cover the shapes «-f -he i:iOi:r.:-.:ii 
J and creat?, and the plateaTii or ooniiei-tini; S';.rfiiOs.:i hiiwccii 
At a certain depth theie ficMa of p -wdery siioa- j.a-- int.. a 
;raniilar snow, or imperiect ice, coii-tiii:t:iiL: tlio ^eoi»:ul j = riioii 
lacier, and iomnu'^ a bx'id or zone ab'Ui l.«)0'j feet in hre;idt]i. 
istance is not coiiS>lidated like curninou ice, but jielJ^ beneiith 
, ad grain or fine gravel wuuld d". The third or lowvr reL*i"ii, 
h the name glacier i.s more specifically applied, U coini-">Ld of 
I, roDgli, uneven ice. This part of the ttnictiire toin!iioinv» 
00 feet above the level of the sea. It is coMipt'fti-d oi' poly in dial 
ita of ice, frcjm hall' an inch to twoor three iiichi:s iu diameter, 
ngiu Hzeasthe extremity of the ghuier i- upproaihed, mhI 
id from each other by capillary li..Mire:f. Of all the ehat aeior- 

* the glacier-s that which i» most calculated to excite our >ur- 
id curiosity is its regular motiun of prugrer^ion. Ii^ advance, 
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tliongh noiseless and incapable of being observed by the ere. is Bteidj 
and continual. Of this motion, which is always in the ^rectloDCl 
tlic declivity — the forward march of the maeSes of nxks and oikff 
matters on the surface, which can be traced from year to year, mi 
even from day to day — the totally different character of those rodi 
from that of the lateral rocks, clearly identifying them as belonginr to 
localities tliousands of feet above the spots where they are foand—and 
the accumulation of those materials at the extremity of the glacier- 
of themselves constitute sufficient proofs. 

SIZE OF GLACIERS. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity of ice m the Alps; 
it is said, liowever, that, independent of the glaciers in the Grinns, 
there are 1600 square miles of ice in the Alpine range, from eighty to 
six hundred feet thick. Sonic glaciers have been penuanent and stfr 
tiunary in the Alps, time immemorial, while others now occupy gnwnd 
formerly bearing corn or covered with trees, which the irresistiWi 
force of the ic^ has swept away. These ice rivers, formed on the 
snow-dad eunnnits of the mountains, fill the hollows and high vallev?; 
han;r on the declivities, or descend by their weight through iho trans- 
vorse valleys to the plains, where they are cut short by tlie increased 
temperature, and dej)osit tlio.-e accunmlations of rocks and rubbiai, 
called moraines, which had fallen upon them from the heights above, 
In the Alps the glaciers move at the rate of from twelve to twenty 
feet annually, and, as in rivers, the motion is most rapid in the centre. 
They advance or retreat according to the mildness or severity of the 
scjison ; but they have been subject to cycles of unknown duriition. 
From the moraines, as well as the stria) engraven on the rocks over 
which they have passed, Agassiz has ascertained that the valley d 
Chamouni was at one time occupied by a glacier, that had moved 
towards the Gol de Balme. A moraine 2000 feet above the Rhone, at 
St. Maurice, shows that at a remote period, glaciers had covered Swit- 
zerland to the height of 2155 feet above the lake of Geneva. TTbeir 
increase is now limited by various circumstances, as the mean tcmpe^ 
aturc of the earth, which is always above the freezing point in iho9t 
latitudes; excessive evaporaticm; and Masts of hot air, which occur 
at all heights, in the night as well as in the day, from some unknown 
cause. They arc not i)eculiar to the Alps, but have been observed, 
also, on the glaciers of the Andes. Besides, the greater the quantirr 
of snow ill the higher Alps, the lower is the glacier forced into the 
ylains, — SoMEEViLLE'^a rh\i%ical Gcajraphy. 
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tet: camrEBSAurr of fossils. 

9 qoantitT of fo?«dl remains is so (rreat, tbat probalily not a 
e of matter ex<^ta on the surface of the oartli tliixt has not at 
ime formed part ui a iiring creature. Sinc^ the comnioncoment 
Dated existence, zoophrtes Lave built coral reefs extemlhig huu- 
>f miks. and mountains of limestone arc full of their remain.^ 
r the ^obe. ^ino« of shells arc worked to make lime ; ranges 
I and rock, many hundred feet thick, arc almost entirely com- 
of them, and they abound in every mountain- chain thri^n^hout 
•th. The prodigious qoantity of microscoi»io shells disoovere^l 
«nberg, is stiU more astonishing; shells not lar^^r than a grain 
1 form entire mountains; a great portion of the hills of Oitscia- 
Tnscany, consbts of chambered shell-s .»»o niinuto, that SaUlani 
ed 10.454 of them from one ounce of stone." Chalk is oft on 
entirely composed of shells; the polisliinp: 1''*^?^*'*^?' ^^^ tripoli 
ig to their silicious coats; and there are even hills <»f great ox- 
DOAsting of this substance, the debris of an inliiiite variety of 
oopic insects. — Somekville's Phi/siral ihogritplnj, 

ANlXDILirVlAN ANIMALS. 

e animals of the Antediluvian AVorlil were ni»t monstrous: 
was no lusus or extravagance. Hideous as they api^ear to us, 
ke the phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to the condition 
earth when they existed. "We have the plesio^aurus, the plesi- 
s dolichodeirus ; we have the ichthyosaurus and inegalnsnnnis 
nanodon, ])teriylactyles with long and short beaks, tortoises nnd 
iles ; and there were found among reeds and grasses of gigantio 
tions, alga and foci, and a great variety of niollus^'a of iuordi- 
ulk, compared with those of the present day, as ainnionites and 
Every thing declares that these animals iidiabited shallow 
nd estuaries, or great inland lakci^ ; that the surface of the earth 
t rise up in peaks and mountains, or that perpendicular rocks 
dedin the aetbs but that it wjis flat, slimy, and covered with a load- 
foggy atmosphere. There is, indeed, every reason to believe that 
isBCfl of mammalia and birds were not then created ; and that if 
ad been placed in this condition of the earth, there must have been 
1 him H state of things unsuited to his constitution, and not cal 
d to call forth his capacities. But, hulking to the ela.'W c»f ani- 
*wo have enumerated them, there is a correspondenct* : tliey 
jcaly ; they swam in water, or crei>t upon the uuirglns ; there 
15* 
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were no animals possessed of rapidi^ of motion, and no birdi of pn^ 
to stoop upon them ; there was, in short, that balance of the pomai 
destTDction and of self-preservation which we seek now to obtaiBii 
higher animals since created, with infinitely varied instinctt ui 
means for defence and attack. — Sib Chableb Bell, <ni the StmL ^ 

ANTIQUITY OF SHEEP ON THE EABTH. 

No nneqmvocal fossil remains of the sheep have yet been fonnd is 
the bone-caves, the drift, or the more tranquil stratified newer pleio- 
ccue deposits, so associated with the fossdl bones of oxen, wild boar, 
wolves, foxes, otters, beavers, &c, as to indicate the coevality of the 
sheep witli those species, or in snch an altered state as to indicate tbem 
to have been of equal antiquity. "Wherever the truly characteristie 
parts, viz., the* bony cores of the horns, have been fonnd associitcd 
with jaws, teeth and other parts of the skeleton of a mminant, co^ 
responding in size and other characters with those of the goat tad 
sheep in tlie formations of the newer pleiocene period, snch snpporti 
of the horn have j)roved to be those of the goat. No fossil horn-con 
of a sheep has yet anywhere been discovered ; and so far as this 
negjitive evidence goes, we may infer, that the sheep is not get^lopical- 
ly more ancient than man ; that it is not a native of Europe, but ha 
been introduced by the tribes who carried hither the germs of civiUza- 
tion in their migrations westward from iVsia. — Pbof. Owen's Z«'fsrt 
lefore Society of Arts, 

OPIUM, AND THE OPIITM TliADE. 

Opium, as is well known, is the production of the plant Papattf 
Bomiuferum^ called in English the Poppy. This plant was originallT 
a native of Persia, but is now found growing as an ornamental plant 
in gardens throughout the civilized world. It is most extensively 
cultivated in India, where it is estimated that more that 100,000 acps 
of the rich plains of that country are occupied for this purpose, giving 
employment to many thousand men, women and children. It* culti- 
vation throughout is very simple. The seed is sown in November, 
and the juice is coUected during a period of about 6 weeks in Feb- 
ruary and March. Tlie falling of the flowers from the plant is the 
signal for making incisions, which is done in the cool of the eveninj^ 
with hooked knives, in a circular manner, around the capsules. From 
these incisions a white milky juice exudes, which is concreted into 
a diirk-brown mass by the heat of the next day's sun ; and this being 
Bcraped off every evening as the plant continues to exude, it consti* 
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opium in its crude rtat«. India, it is said, pnxlnces 40,0<X) chests 
iam annomlly, each chest varying in wok'ht from 125 to 140 
IfL Two of the principal localities for culiivatioii of tliis drn^, in 
J, are sntject to the East India Company, and the manufncturo 
Taffic in it is a strict monopoly of the government. In the 
ij there is a most oppressive system of es^tiona'Te established ityer 
itivcs, to an extent which tlirows the control of the traltic into 
uida of the same Company. On that which id raised in Maleva, 
rince lying in the west en\^ part of India, beyond the East India 
>any^8 control, and which, in order to reach Ijoitihay, the priuci- 
arket, has to pas^ through certain territories of ttie (ompany, a 
it duty of 400 rupees is levied. The income from tliis tax, in 

was £1,000, 00(», whieli, with the revenue receivctl the sjuuo 
at Calcutta from the ariicK*, makes the sum total ot' inooino to 
omimny from it £:3,000,000. The idea of seiidiuj^ opium from 
al to China, originated in 1767. From this tinu* to 17'.M, the 
in it met with but poor succe:»s. In the latter year thv Ku^^li^h 
edcd in stationing one of their ships laden uith ui^hiiii at Wham- 
where, for more than a year, she hiy unmok-sted. selliiig out 
argo. In 1821, owing to the diflkuhios at tent ling the sale at 
places, the opium merchants withdrew all tlu-ir vossvls from 
npoa and Macao, and stationed iheui under the si i(.Ui'r ot* I.hitiu 
1, in the hay, at the entrance of Canton riviT, whieli henei-torih 
no the Scat of extensive trade. From the-e vvs>ols it w as taken 
linese junks and snnigglers' boats, and retaikd at various ports 
: the ^ho^e. In 1847, it is said about lifty vcssils wcn* ^'Uiraged 
sively in this trade, besides a greater or loss nunilK-r which wt-ro 
partially freight/xl with the drug. It is stated thai two and a 
millions of dollars^ worth of opium is annually iniiturtocl into Fno- 
, from whence it finds its way into the interior. In that city al«>ne, 
were in 1S4S (»ne hundred houses (levotv«i to tlie Mtioking tif 
rug. while as many retailed the poi^ui in small i|uantitirs. As 
cts the progress and present extent of the trade, it is siid that 
1794 to 1S20, the amount exported U* China varird fn»m .'J,n()0 
KM) chests per year. In ld:)7, it amounted to b<tw»-.n :U»,0()n an. I 
chests, valued at $2."5,')Of),(K)0. From is.".s tolWpJtiie tra.lc 
almost entirely internipted by the war, which ^rcw out of the 
iptsof the Chinese government toHupiin-si it. At tin* enni-lii<iou 
3 war, the trade was rcinncd w ith ri-ncweii vi;:iir. Ki>r I lie year 

the amount imported into China from llunibay wa^ IH.lll 
9, and from Calcutta .'16,000 chests, which, at an average of 
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$560 per chest, would amount to $32,000,000 expended for this wto^ 
article of trade. Then the Chinese pay an advance on this nun of 
several millions more, which goes into the hands of the merchants if 
the fruits of their investment and labors in the trade. All this som 
has been paid in specie, or Chinese sjoee, which is the purest of 
silver. The Chinese government have made strong eflTorts to cot off 
or restrict the traffic in this drag. Public attention was directed to 
its injurious effects in 1799, and in 1809 an edict was issued requir- 
ing all ships discharging their cargoes at Whampoa, to give bonds that 
they had no opium on board. StL. more stringent laws were adopted 
in 1820. In 18d4, an edict was issued, declaring that the injury done 
by the influence of opium, and by the increase of those who inhaled 
it, was nearly equal to a general conflagration, and denouncing upon 
the seller and smoker of the poison the bastinado, the wooden collar, 
imprisonment, banishment, confiscation of property, and even death 
by public decapitation or strangulation* But notwithstanding all this, 
the trade kept increasing, until at length an imperial cumniiftsiouer 
was appointed, clothed with the highest authority and power, to pnv 
ceed to Canton and endeavor to eftect an utter annihilation of the 
trade. In carrying out this determination, he seized and destn>5ed 
some 20,280 chosta of oi>ium, and compelled the merchants to sign t 
bond that they would for ever cease trading in the article. This bold 
and decided measure on the part of the commissioner led to the war 
with England, which is commonly known as the opium war. Ons 
result of the war was the ceding of the island of Ilong Kong to lh« 
Enfrlish. In this island, after passing into the hands of tJie victors, th« 
trade iu opium was legalized, and twenty 5ho]>9 for its sale immediuteiy 
licenced, within gun-shot of the Chinese Empire, where such an offence 
is punishable with death. It is stated upon the highest authority, 
that the llritish government in India could not be sustained withoat 
the immense revenue derived from this trade. This revenue for the 
last six years, it is «iid, has amounted to nearly $80,000,000. It i» 
also estimated that the immense sum of $400,000,000 of specie has l«eeo 
drained from China to pay for tliis single article alone, within the Isrt 
half century. 

GEOGRArniCAL BOTANY. 

Tliis doctrine of the preservation in the earth of stores of seeds rs- 
taining for ages their powers of ^vrmination is a popular one, sap- 
ported by men of great authority, and to wliich De Candolle often re- 
verts. Carried down by torrents, de]>osited in the l>eds of riven of 
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drawn into the earth bj animals, who hoard them fur their 
store, dropped into fissarce formed by Buniiuor drunghts, 
by accidentiU dbturhanoes of the soil, — ho l)elievc8 tlmt seeds 
in the upper strata of the carlh^s surface, forming a kind of 
M, whence they are ready to germinate in after ages when ac- 
:ums them up to tlie surface itself. This is a very common 
used by the appearance of vast quantities of some plant nut 
sly observed, when extensive cuttings or emhAiikmi.'nt!i h;ive 
np the substrata of tlie soil. It is a convenient resource by 
x> account for a number of anulo<;ous plienomon:i, such ns the 
ition of beech to pines, or vice vers:a, on the cutting duwn of 
, the peculiar vegetation which will appear in the bed of a canal 
i of water when first drained off, &c. We cnni.ot, boiMMr, 
ertain considenible doubts on tlio subject. No one tliut we are 
>f has ever detected any con^iiderublc depot of good Heeds in 
»mid. Nor do we believe in the powers of s<'cds to ])rcsiTvu 
itality so long. It is well known that some lose their power 
lination after a few months, or even a much shorter perio<l, the 
ity under favorable circumstnnoes will preserve it for one, two, 

• more years. After twenty yoap*, jih fur a-* (»lHi:r vati«>n go(\^ the 
lajority are dead, although some kinds of scctl have been known 
■inate after fifty years; and we have heard that Mr. Urown liatf 
a nielunibium seed to genniuate whieh remained for a liundred 
enty years in Sir Hans bloaneVs collection, liut tlieso cases 
3 and exceptionable. The seeds have been t In )ron<rhly dried, 
>t in a condition known to bo essi'Utial to pmlong tlieir «h>riiiaiit 
id there is a vast dilleienee between tliCre extreme pericids imd 
ly hondredn, or even thousands, of years during; whieh we are 
•1 to believe that they are prescTved in tl>e frnnind under very 
•able eircumstaiires. Sccds, we readily ailmit, are shed every 
»on the surl'nre of the e:jrth in countless myriads, hut so many 

• enemies they nieeL w itli, that scarcely one is to be found the 
ag season. A large proportion may germinate, either irnmedi- 
r OS sf^Km ns the season affords them 8uiUeient heat to excite 
but most of these jierish in infancy, starved by the climate, 
want of approj»riatc nonri>hment, stifled by the surronndin«.% 
ion or devoured by animaN; a still greater nimdier — nearly all, 
of some species— a rede -t my id in ihe seed slatf by insect**, by 
tr other animals ; sonse ri»t away from the huniidily of tlie m/iI, 
hers, though n]>parenily still s..und, have h»st their vitality in 
lenooof a slight termeutation in the olbumeu or cotyledons; 
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and to all these caiues of death seeds enclosed in the earth are psrtte 
larly exposed. We never did believe in the germinati<XL of mimiiiiy 
wheat thoQsands of years old, and the fidlacy of tJie best anthenticatad 
stories on the sabject is now generally admitted. As for the nep- 
berries said to have been raised from seeds fbnnd amongst the hoBUB 
remains bnried nndcr the Ck>mish barrows, we cannot consider tin 
case as in every respect so well aathenticated as to be entirely beyond 
the reachfof doubt I^ for instance, the seeds so found were earij 
exhibited, with recent seeds placed next to them for compariMO, 
some of the latter may have actually got mixed with them or sabeti- 
tuted for them at some period or other; — in short, wc would rather 
imagine any improbable accident or intentional trick, than belieine, 
without the corroborative evidence of other less extreme cases, that 
seeds having been thrown by digestion and subsequent inunersion in 
decaying animal matter into circumstances well known to promote 
cither immediate germination or destructive fermentation, should, oo 
the contrary, have preserved their dormant life for an unheard-of 
period of time. The causes of these sudden appearimces of plants pre- 
viously unobserved — of such natural alternations of crops, as it were 
— ^must be sought for in some accidental, unnoticed, but comparatively 
recent dissemination of seeds on ground which may, -within a limited 
period, become vacant by the turning up of soil, by the cutting 
down of forests, or similar incidents, and thus, more or less, freed 
from tlie enemies, vegetable or animal, which would otherwise have, 
stifled or destroyed the new crop at its birth. — Edinburgh BcpUw^ 
Oct., 1850. 

PECULIAEITIES OF FLOWERS. 

The Patent Office Report for 1848 gives the results of some observa- 
tions made by a German botanist on the growth of certain plants. 
His experiments were made with briony, parcala, elder, and flax. 
" The growth of these plants advanced uninterruptedly by day and 
night ; but, with the exception of the flax, the growth was more by 
day than by night. Farther, the observations made on the briony the 
first day showed, that, with the increase of the he^t of the sun, the 
growth of the outward portions of the plants fell off; and also in dis- 
turbed and rainy weather. Flax grows on an average more in the 
night than in the day, and more in troubled weather than in aimshine, 
—a proof that it requires for its success a moist atmosphei^.^* 

The same report also contains the result of the observations of 
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H- botanisti on the coloring of flowers. The coloring of flowers 
natelj connected with the altematioas of the seasons. ^^ In con- 
ig the vegetables of onr coontry (Germany), either in a mass or 
ape, we see invariably that the number of flowers increases fVum 
iber to Jnly. White flowers al^e the most nmnerons daring the 
period of the year when plants are seen In blossom ; after these 
iie yellow, then the orange, the blue, the violet, the green, and. 
the indigo flowers, whicli are the most nncommon.r The law 
ing to which the increase of flowering takes place, shows itself 
dotely connected with the mean temperature : but from time to 
nomalies are exhibited, which the change of tcmi)erature alone 
; explain ; such is the rapid decrease of the immbcr of flowering 
from the end of July to that of Augusts From tlio montli of 
ry, when all the flowers are white, to the vernal equinox, the rcla- 
imber of white flowers rapidly decreases; after that period the 
-tion increases till the middle of May, and then insensibly diinin- 
till the time when the frosts arrest all vegetation. If we »ct 
the very small number of yeUow flowers which appear in Feb- 
and March, we see that the proportion of flowers of Uiut color 
ses from the beginning of April to the end of June, thou it rcinaiim 
lary till the middle of August, after which it increases ]i«?:uii till 
c»t3 come. Tlie proportional number of rwl flowers gradu.-illy 
ishes from February to the end of April, then recovers tlie oh- 
ig scale till the end of August, after which it decreuMes till Octo- 
t then rises again till November, when m<H of tlio (■iiliivji1<'d 
« are of that color. The green or greenish llowern dinnn'mli from 
I till tl'3 end of May, and after thi-s the proporti«)n in uhont. uni 
7 miuntiuned till winter. Blue flowers increonc ii> the ini'ldlr nf 
then decrease to the summer soLstict*, then a<-cfnil to ilio miinhfr 
id in April, after which they rapidly decrcjLse, and ti»lally vfum 
i arrival of the frosts." The other colors .'ire not. retnilar inon;^li 
w of the giving of a rule for them. The author f»f tin- m« o!,Mirvii 
ias arranged the increase and deercjise of tlio i-tAnrti in taMcx to 
them at a glance. It is tlicn seen that each color ii.M:M twii-n ami 
ises twice. Whenever the white flowers incn-aM-, ilm vdN'W 
ise, and vice versa. The red and f^rei:n ulway-* ««.rnMpiMiiI, h • dn 
ine and violet flowers. These lawn npjily to »-p<-rii-. nui. i.i imii 
n. The same botanist flndn, tliat thi; ninnlM-r of iiIuhIm i.iu uUni 
30rolla during the night ih v<ry nniall, fOMipan'l Mlth liuii. uf 
blossoming during the day, bein;; only alMiut 12 pur 4<iiiiL. 
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SLEEP OF Ascno Fuonn 

Mr. Seeman, the naturalist of Kellett's Aredo expedition, i 
a corions fact respcotiog the oondltioii of tlie vegetable worid dnriH 
the long daj of the Arctio sammer. Although the soil never aeta wMi 
it lasta, plimts make no mistake about the time^ when, if it be ill 
night) it ought to be; but regahirlj aa the evening honra approad^ 
and when a midnight snn is several degrees above the horizon, drocf 
their leaves and sleep even as they do in more liEivored dimea. 

KUHMY WHEAT. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson opened in the Thcbaid an ancient tomli^ 
which had probably remained unvisited by man for nearly three thou- 
sand years ; and from some alabaster vases he took a quantity of wheat 
and barley that had been preserved in them. In 1840 a few of these 
grains were planted in an open garden at Albury near Guilford, tad 
there flourished. The increase of the wheat was very great, the ean 
averaging seven inches long, and from fifteen to twenty ears on each 
root, springing from one grain : it was ^^ bearded,'' and resembled thit 
which is sometimes called by farmers "Egyptian wheat." Other in- 
stances are related of this resuscitated wheat : thus, in 1842, a spedmea 
of Egy])tian wheat, from a mnmmy imported in 1839, was in luxuriant 
growth in the Botanic Society^s Garden at Bath; and, in 1841, a 
sample of wheat grown from seed takeii from a mummy was shown to 
the British Association by Mr. Long, of Hurts Hall, Sufiblk. 

THE CLOVE 

Is the unexpanded flower-bud of the CaryaphyUut aramatiem. It 
has been brought into the European market for more than 2,000 yean. 
The plant is a native of the Moluccas and other islands in the ChineM 
seas. " A fine tree has been known to yield 126 lbs. of this spice in a 
single season ; and as 5,000 cloves only weigh one pound, there must, 
at least, have been 625,000 fiowers upon this single tree." — ^Bubnrt. 
In Amboyna, the average crop may bo reckoned at 250,000 or 
800,000 lbs. 

WHAT IS BED SNOWt 

The accounts of Red Snow in the journals of Rose, Parry, and 
other Arctic voyagers, were at first received with some doubt ; nor 
was the phenomenon rightly understood until the microscope had re- 
vealed ita minute organism. M. Justice has by this means ascertained 
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sd Snow (Frotoeoecus nivalis) to bo a globular cyst, varyiDg in 
om the l-2500th of an inch to the 1 -1000th of an inch in diam- 
each cell or oyst, having an opening, whose flmallost diameter 
res only the l-5000th part of an inch. The *' snow," when per- 
eaembles the red currant of our gardens ; as it decays, the. red 
ig matter is lost, being graduidly superseded by a deep orange, 
finally appears to change into a brown, or the ccfl becomes 
Arent. In this transparent state, when the cell is broken, the 
Less of the enveloping cuticle may be measured ; this does not 
I the 1 -2000th part of an inch ; and where tlio opening is pre- 
L, the interior of it becomes of a delicate green culor. 

WHAT IS BLUE MOULD? 

Species of fungus which grows on damp and putrefying fruit, 
, cheese, &c., and on plants while drying for the herbarium, if 
•gularly shifted. The economy of this plant is intorctiting. At 
?me white cobweb-like filaments spread over the substance in- 
, whence sprouts up a thick forest of other filaments about one- 
I of an inch in height, pellucid, tubular, and ol)sourely marked 
>ne or two joints. Each filament is terminated with a globe, 
e to our enlarged vision, but large and heavy when compared 
:he slender stalk which sui>ports it. This globe is entirely com- 
of pellucid grains, compacted and arranged in Ihies of i)erfL'Ct 
mity. 

EDIBLE 3fUSIIROOM9. 

le confused notions which most persons have respecting the diu- 
)n Oi Edible and Poisonous Mn.shroonis, has led to fatal couse- 
es. The following indications may, thereforo, in some degree, 
to correct the evil. Whenever a fungus is pleasant in flavor and 
it may be considered wholesome ; if, on the contrary, it have on 
ive smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic tiste, or even if it leave 
pleasant flavor in the month, it should not be consiJc-red fit for 
The color, fi^iro and texture of these vegetables do not afford 
liaracterH on whioh we can safely rely ; yet, it may be remarked, 
n color, the jiure yullow, j,'oM color, Mnish jialo, dark or lii'itre 
1, wine-red, or the violet, belonir to many that are esculent; 
: the pale or -iulphur-ydluw, briiiht or lilood-red, and the gnon- 
&long to few but the ]ioison<ms. Tiie safe kirids liavo mo*;t fro- 
ly a compact brittle texture ; the rte^-h is white ; they grow moro 
y in open places, such as dry pastures aud wa^te lands, than in 
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placeB hnmid, or shaded by wood. In general, those sbonld be 9» 
pected which grow in caverns and subterraneous paasagea, on amnul 
matter undergoing putrefaction, as well as those whose flesih is soft or 
watery. — BnAimE^s JaumaL 

TEOETABLE IVOBT. 

This Ivory-nut is the produce of a tree found on the banks of tbi 
Magdalena, in Oolombia, where the natives call it Tagna, or Otben 
. de Negro (negroes head), in allusion to the figure of the nnt Tbe 
fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, which becomes milky and 
sweet, till it acquires solidity, and is almost as hard as ivory. Of it 
the Indians make little toys which are whiter than ivory, and as hird 
if not put under water ; and if they are, they become white and bard 
again when dried. The tree is a palm, and the part of the kend 
which resembles ivory is the albumen or nutritious substance whick 
surrounds the embryo, and is destined to feed it when it begins to 
grow. The Doum Palm of Thebes, the fruit of which is caDed 
"ginger-bread-nnts" at Alexandria, has a similar albumen, wluch is 
turned into beads for rosaries. The albumen of the Double Cocoa-nut 
is similarly employed. 

THE APPLE. 

Apples have been believed by some to have been introduced into 
Italy from Media, and that the Faliscl, or inhabitants of Montefiascone, 
were the first to plant thorn in rows. But this must apply to f>onie 
particular variety, not to the species. Pliny enumerates twenty-three 
varieties, which appear still more difficult to identify with ours than 
the pears. Among the few that modem authors have recognized, the 
Appiani of the Romans are supposed to be the Apple or Appiole of 
modern Italians, the Appia pyriformis to be the Appiolona lunga, the 
Syriaca ruberrima to be the red Oalvetto, &c. In more modem Tus- 
cany, Micheli describes fifty-six sorts under the Medici princee, fifty- 
two of which are figured by Costello. — Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, 

WAEDIAN CASES FOE PLANTS. 

This ingenious adaptation originato<l with Mr. Ward, of Wellclosnj* 
square, who was led to erai)loy these air-tight cartes fur the acctMuino- 
dation of his window -plants by the fullowing circunistance. He had 
placed a chrynalis in a bottle with a little damp earth, to watch its 
progress towards transformation into a moth ; when a fern and a gran 
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began to yegetate, and continued to show a healthy appearance. Thns 
all the reqnirements of natare were contained within the hottle — air, 
light, and moistore. Many persons have fallen into the error that 
Ward^s cases were, or otight to bo, hermetically sealed ; on the con- 
trary, a change of air is frequently necessary ; this will imperceptibly 
oocnr in the closest-made cases, or they would inevitably burst The 
trough Uy tontain the earth may be made of earthenware or wood 
^tohed inside, but the best are zinc. Bell-glasses are preferable ; they 
■re also adapted for cut flowers, which are long preserved in them. 
To nze there are no limits, from an ounce phial even to the Crystal 
Palace itBel£ The decay of a healthy plant on transmission to a room 
in town is effected by the variety of gases, evaporation from dryness 
of air, frequent and sudden alteration of temperature, deposition of 
dnat, aoot, &c., the latter especially inimical ; all these are provided 
agaiDBt by the glass-case, while the moisture which is raised becomes 
condensed on the sides of the glass on -occasions of change in the ex- 
tcnial temperature, accumulating and descending to the earth at tlie 
bottom, becoming more perfectly aerated and in a state better adapted 
for nonriahing the plant. So complete is the routine in such a littlo 
world, in itself independent of external circumstances, that the old 
bottle sealed up nineteen years since is green with vegetation, though 
the deposits of conferva) on the inner surface disfigure its appearance. 
This bottle has had no fresh moisture since first closed. 

THE UPAS TBEE OF JAVA, 

Of the poison of which so many fabulous stories have been reported, 
if now growing in the Horticultural Society^s Garden at Chiswick, 
Xn^aod. Notwithstanding the fables of Dutch travellers, perpetu- 
ated by Darwin, It may be approached with safety. It is, however, 
ao Timlent a poison, that no prudent person would handle it without 
proper precaution. ^^ The Strychnos Tient^ is the plant which yields 
tiie Upaa lleQtd, one of the Javanese poisons. It has been analyzed, 
and found to contain strychnia, and to be almost as energetic as 
•tfychnia itselfl Dr. Darwin has given an account of its effects on 
the Javanese criminals, who used formerly to be executed by darts 
polwned with the tient6. I believe the account is not very authen- 
tio; yet it aooorda precisely with what would be expected from the 
known properties of the poison." — Chkistison an Foisons, 

The Upas Antiar la another Javanese poison, a bitter milky juice, 
frtdflli aota yiolently on the heart. 
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YABSSnSS OF IVT. 

Mr. Gflbert Burnett says : The Ivy, in its infant or Tcry yoong 
state, has stalks trailing upon the gronnd, and protruding rootlela 
through their whole extent ; it is spear-leaved, and it beora neither 
flower nor fruit: this is termed Ivy ereepin(f on the ground, Tb^ 
same plant, when more advanoed, quits the ground, and climbs walk 
and trees, its rootlets being holdfasts only ; its leaves are genenJlj 
three or five-lobed, and it is still barren : this u the greater barren /fy. 
In its next or more mature state it disdains all pi ops, and rising by its 
own strength above the walls on which it grew, occasionally puts ott 
the appearance of a tree : in this, the flower of its age, the brandits 
are smooth, devoid of radicles or hold&sts, and it is loaded with blos- 
soms and fruit ; the lobulations of the leaves are likewise less : this u 
the war-poet*$ Ivy. But when old, the ivy again becomes barreo, 
again the suckers appear upon the stem, and the leaves are no longer 
lobed, but egg-shaped : this is the Bacchanalian Ivy. 

Of the ivy Kennett {Glossary) tells us : — " The booths in fairs wers 
commonly drest with ivy-leaves, as a token of wine there sold, the 
ivy being sacred to Bacchus ; so was the tavern-bush, or frame of 
wood, drest round with ivy forty years since, though now loft off for 
tuns or barrels hung in the middle of it This cu:<tom gave birth to 
the present practice of putting out a green bush at the door of tliose 
private houses which sell drink during the fair ; and perhaps this ii 
all the meaning of hanging out the broom when the wife is absent^ 
and the husband left at liberty to entertain his friends." 

PULNT3 IN SLEEPINGROOMS. 

There are two distinct and apparently opi>osite processes going oo 
in the plant : — 1. The decomposition of carbonic acid — tlie fixation of 
the carbon for the purpose of building up its own tisisuos-— and the 
liberation of the oxygen. This constitutes vegetable nutrition. 3. 
The exhaling carbonic acid, the result of the union of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere with the carbon of the vegetable tissues. This ia 
analogous to respiration. The first of these processes is not only bene* 
ficial to animal life, but absolutely essential to its existence, for as the 
animal inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid in the process of re- 
spiration, if some agency did not work out the reverse ctiange, the 
wliole of the oxygon in the atmosphere would Ih) used up in a certain 
length of time (800,000 years, according to Professor DumasX and ani- 
mal life consequently disappear. But^ as it is, gnimft U and plants art 
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mntnally dependent upon each other ; and this is the case, not 
[y with regard to carbonio acid, bat also some other compounds, 
as ammonia, water, dec, which are formed in animals and decom- 
l in plants. So far, then, it is healthy to have plants in rooms, 
here is the second process — a kind of decay, or by some looked 
as true respiration ; and as this is precisely what occurs in ani- 
it must, of course, add to the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
hns produce an effect prejudicial to animal life. If both these 
sses were carried on to the same extent, the one would, as a mat- 
r course, counteract the other, and neither would produce either 
or evil as to its effects upon the atmosphere. But as the former, 
r general cbcumstances, preponderates excessively over the lat- 
t is on the whole healthy to live amongst plants. There are 
nistances, however, in which the respirator}- process is active, and 
atritive at a stand-still, and here the influence of the vegetable 
the atmosphere will be injurious to animjj life. One of these 
mstanoes is the absence of Buushine, or daylight (as these stimuli 
ecessary to the carrying on the process of nutrition in the plant.) 
therefore injurious, more or less, to sleep in a room in which there 
hints. 

MIGKATION OF PLANTS. 

lants arc seldom motionless. The wind wnft^j the seed of tlio 
elion. The waves bear the nut of the cocoa i)alin. yii^i^ i,.^j, 
wl the apple and the pear, the aiiricot and the poach, from tho 
ands of Asia to the Far West. The ccrciUia have si>roiul ovor -dl 
vorld, and have become so thoroughly cosmopolite that tlio laiid 
ifcir birth is unknown. Some plants would almost Bc-cin to attach 
isel vcs to particular races. The common plaintaiu Is called by th ^ 
h American Indians ** The white man's footstep." Cur f '^ 
arry seeds and the eggs of insects and infusoria. To KetU^Ar*^ 
erly disputed question, a German philosopher, Unger lAaoA 
plates of gliL^is carefully cleaned, between the ahnost air-tM^ 
le sashes with which he protected his study against the rigc. ,. 
•ce northern climate. S,x months later ho took ihcni out and . v 
ed the dust that had fallen on thorn through in,>orov .tii!lo "l-U 
.revices with a micn)scope. The result wa^ that ho dis.ov..vd 
e apparently inorganic dust the pollen of eight dintinct plants, the 
^ of eleven varieties of fungus, the eggs of four higher lufusoria. 
Living individuals of at least one genus I 
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ELA0C ABB WUITB FMPFXE 

Aie both produced from the same ahrab ; bnt, althoQi^ WMh 
18 sold at the highest prioe, it is inferior to Bkbk. It is ctDs 
Pepper while it is in the state of nature, ooTered by its exten 
White Pepper is merely Black Pepper deprived of this ooal! 
the husk contains a powerful principle, it is evident that tfa 
Pepper loses much of its stimulating property, and is inferior 
Black. The only reasonaUe foundation for the preference o 
to Black Pepper, is the &ct that tiie finest pepper is the younj 
which &11 from the trees, and are whitened by exposure 
weather ; but such berries are found in small qLantities, and a 
exported. 

TflS LOTUS OF THE ASOIENTS 

Is believed to be the NUraria tridentata of Desfontaines, whi( 
in the desert of Bousa, near Tunis. It is called Damouoh by th 
who are aware of the semi-intoxicating qualities of its ben 
niore likely to give rise to the fame of the Lotus than the dry 
pleasant fruit of the Zuyjphus Lotos^ or that* of the CeltU a 
to which the infatuating food of the Lotophagi has been in 
ferred.— ^ilnnab of Nat. Eistary^ 184T. 

THE HYSSOP OF 8CBIPTURE. 

Dr. Royle, F. A. 8., after an elaborate investigation of the 
tions of various writers on this subject, condudos the llyssp 
the caper-tree, the Capparis spinosa of Linnajus, which is abui 
the south of Europe, on the islands and coasts of the Medita 
in Lower Egypt and in Syria. 

TOBACCO. 

Forty different species of Tobacco arc described by botan 
was introduced into France by Nicot in 1660, and into Englan< 
Walter Raleigh in 1686. John Aubrey tells us " Sir Walter Lo 
was intimate with Sir Walter Raleigh, was the first who bron 
use of tobacco into the northern parts of England. In the 
they (meaning the gentiemen) had silver pipes. The ordia 
made use of a walnut shell and a straws. I have heard mj 
father Lyte say, one pipe was handed from man to man ro 
table. Within tiiese 86 years, Hwas scandalous for a divine 
tobaoca It was sold thMi for Ita wayte in silver. I have heai 
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id yeomen neighbonn say that when they went to Malmcsbnry 
senham, they called their biggest sliillinga to lay in the scales 
the tobacco." 

onld appear, by King James's celebrated Counterblast^ that in 
t space of tliirty years the practice of sniokiug had become 
igly common in England, and that large sums were expended 
some lavishing three and some four ]iundred pounds per auunm 
is *^ precious stinke,^ which his M^jesty grotcsi^uely stigmatizes 
istome loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful! to 
oe, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke stiukiiig fume 
oeerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that 
niesse." Notwithstanding the Counterblast^ the consumption 
md went on increasing ; and probably tobacco is now, next to 
vegetable product most generally consumed by man, there 
) climate in which it is not used, no nationality wliich has not 
it. The total annual production is estimated at 2,000,000 of 

comparative magnitude of this 2,000,000 tons will strike the 
Qore forcibly when we state that the wliule of the wheat con- 
•y the iuhabitants of Great Britain — e>*tiiimting it at a quarter 
d, or in round numbers at 20,000,000 quartci-s — weighs only 
I one-third millions of tons ; so that the tobacco yearly raised 
;ratification of this one fonu of the narcotic appetite weighs as 
I the wheat consumed by 10,000.000 Englishmen. 

HOW TO ARR.\^'GE FLOWEKS IN A GARDEN. 

Cavendish Society recommend hhie flowers to be placed next 
:e, and the violet next to the yellow ; wliiist red and pink flowers 
;r seen to greater advantage than when surrounded by verchire 
white flowers ; the latter may also be advantageously dispersed 
groups of blue and orange, and violet and yellow flowers, 
vhnse flowers are to j)roducc a cnntrast should bo of the same 
I in many ca.ses the color of the sand or gravel walks or beds of 
i should be made to conduce to the general eftect. 

COTTON. 

word 0?/A>/i has been adoi)ted in nn.dorn Europonn hnigiiapos 

e Arabic word meaning the same article, and which, when ywl 

Ijlish letterrs would be prononnced lotun ; i" I'^'ypt h »s ^^H^"^ 

The Spanish word algodow is evidently the Egyjito- Arabic 
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vortl, Hiih the al prefixed. The Qermanii, who gmenSij AToid 
caUtiu^ into ihoir laugul^^^ >»'ords of fureign origin, oftU it 
I, ^^ mv-wivl— .4rrAMr Akin, 

N.VNK1N COTTON. 

Tho yoUowu»h-brv»wn in^lor of C^hiiioM nankins is tho natural tint 
of iho ivlton, and is not iinitartoil by ilyoing. The name is dcrired 
tVoni tho city of Nankin, to wliioh placo the mannfactare of these out- 
tou-stutis was oniH> iHjouHar. 

KKSIMRATOKT 0R0.VK9 OP VKQKTATION. 

Tho nmnlvr and aotivity of tho lit tie mouths which stud the leaf 
art^ vory wondorful. On a siiiglo s^paro inch of tlw leaf of tho com: 
nion lilao as many tus 1 2i\(HH) ha vo U'on countoil ; and tho rapidity 
with which thoy act is Si^ f^ri'ut, that a thin current of air jmssiug over 
tho leaves of an act ively-i:r\>win{; plant is nluK>st immediately deprived 
by them of tho carbouio- acid it cv^ntains, — Johnston's ChanUtry of 
i\»mmon L{r<\ 

FiKW OF THK MASTODON. 

1V\U*. Asii Ciray slatvHl that he had roivntly had ]»lacod in his hands 
siKH'imens of .earthy matter, tilled with finely br^>kon fragments of 
brancho of triv?*, which wei\» l\umd in the skeleton of a ni:istivdon ex- 
humed at Sclun»K-y's Mountain, N. J. The wtHnl evidently cimsistcd 
of branclilot.'* of one, two and three Ye;u*s old, broken, quite uniformly, 
into bitstif half an inch or so in Icnjrth, with only now and then traces 
i»f tho bark renmininjr on the wood. The wood w:is not at :dl fi»s>il- 
ired, antl was but slijrhtly decayed. From the apiH'aranco of the 
branchlcts examined, IVof. (J ray inferred that they bclonj^nl to some 
iH»nifero\is tro\^ or >hr»ib, and probably to a kind ot* spruce fir, rather 
than to a true pine. This inferiMico wjis borno out by tho oxaminatien 
of thin slices of tho wihhI by tho mieri\"*cojH?. Tho woimIv fibre was 
very lH>autifully and distinctly nuu*keil with the ciriMdar discs that .ve 
characteristic oi all coniferous w^khI. The structure agreoil <piito pei^ 
fectly with that in similar branchlcts of tho common hemlock spruce. 
— 81 LLi man's JotinmL 

BUK^P RAIN. 

During tho first Great Tla^ue of Kome, in tlio reign of Romidns, 
wo roail in Tlutaroh that it seemed to rain blood ; a portent which in 
ages of barbarism haa uot been uufroquoutly recorded. Now the red 
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mgos whioh presents this appearance has been found to be the oon- 
mitant of epidemics In more modern times also, as well as during 
le continental sweating sickness at Cremona in 1529. Hecker, in 
m HUUrry 0/ Epidemics, cites various other instances of the same phe- 
NDenon co-existing with some great epidemic ; and remarks, that 
ood-epots^ as they were called, went for that reason by the name of 
ptaeula. They were observed in the plague of the sixth century 
id during those of 789 and 959 were called Lepra Vestium. In the 
igne of 1500 and 1508 this phenomenon caused great alarm, more 
pedally as the sign of the ^ross would be recognized in these blood- 
otSL One of the first persons who considered Uie thing at all scien- 
Ically was George Agricola, who in the Miatory of the Plague that 
lenrnd in his daj^ (sixteenth century), pronounced the spots to be 
nwd by a lichen. With its occurrence was connected a great failure 
' the crops, which is often consequent on the abundance of fuugi.*- 
r. Daubent, F. B. S. 

THE INFUSOBIA OF DUBT-8H0WEBS ANI^ BL00I>-BAIXS. 

Tlie infusorial character of the dust occasionally transported by 
inds is one of the most wonderful of Elircnberg^s discoveries. His 
Testigations have been reported from time to time since 1844, but 
recent publication contains the details of all his researches, with full 
QStrations. The plates contain not only tlie figures of all the forms 
f c rv ed in each case, but a sketch of a portion of the dust as it lay 
ider the microscope, exhibiting to the eye the relative prevalence of 
flerent forms, and the colors they presented. Ebrenberg favors the 
ew of the atmospheric origin of these showers, and speaks of their 
Ifttion to the &11 of meteorites. Chaldini, in his work on me- 
orites, observes that the stones which fell between 1790 and 1819 
nouDted to not less than 600 weight ; while from the single dust- 
lower of Lyons, in 1846, the material th^ fell was full 7,200 weight 
[ie Cape de Yerde shower of 1834 had a breadth, according to Dar- 
in, of more than 1,600 miles, and extended from 800 to 1,000 miles 
om the African coast. This gives an area of 960,000 to 1,648,000 
[Hare miles. The surface of Italy and Sicily is about 100,000 square 
iles ; a single dust-shower covering both these countries, like that 
ri80d, or of Lyons in 1846, would deposit 112,800 weight of dust in 
■ingle day. Witli such facts before us Ehrenberg asks, how many 
loosand million of hundred weight of microscopic organisms have 
Hen since the period of our earliest record of such events? He adds, 
I can no longer doubt, that there are relations, according to whioh 
16 
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Imng organisms tnAf develop themaehes In the attDO«plief«f 
he apeaka of Uib aa a ielf-^vdopmeatr i^ taoi & prodooj 
trodu«ed 0Ta> He sappoeea It probabk tliat tlio atim 
doud r^oD is of vast oxteni, mid la Ahorre & height of ll|1 
Thf»se facts mnj eeem lii03:plicable on aoj other hjpotliaala : j^ 
mora investigation will be required before an optmon, m 
received piinciples, can be genenUj adopted. The nuinbfr <l 
ihowera which Ehretiberf records m in all 840 ; 81 before the 
tian em, %4S after. The first Inat&uce he adduces^ t9 the Fkgm^ 
HJood inflicted npoa the Egjpti&nSf as r^ted in Ibe McMk IM«|| 
which conttnned thronghout all the land of I^Tpt for three d^ mi 
three niglitsi The se<^ad oooun^ about 1181, R O., in the teitf 
Safins and Dido, aa reUtad by VirgU^ ( JEneid, iv^ 454), Many «Air 
instance of subaeqnenl date are also recorded, the infannatiMn n^l^ 
ing which la not of as doubtful a character aa with those refenedti 
before the ObHstian era* Ebrenherg remarka that th A ahoOTtti if- 
pear to prevail most witliin a £nne extending horn the part «f tihi 
Atlantic o^ the west coaat of Middle and North A&iea, along la tte 
direction of the Mediterranean Sea, reaching a short distance nodh «f 
this sea, and oontioning into Aeia between tJie Ca^ian Sea and ^ 
Persian Gulf. They seldom reach north as £ar as Buasia and Swedit 
This rone, in the North Torrid Zone, has a breadth of 1800 nilft 
The reddish color of the dust, as woU as the org&oio forms, show thil 
the dust is not of AfHcan origin. Moreover the storm-wiiidi tad 
Sirocco are found to afford the same spedes or oi^ganiama. The wkflb 
number of species of organisms observed is 820. A aimnltaneooi at* 
currenoe of dust-showers and falls of meteoric stones has been o^ 
served in probably eighteen instances before the Christian era. Dm^ 
the Ohristian era, fourteen coincidences have been observed, makiBf 
thirty-two in all. 

YITALITT OF BfiEDB. 

Profl Henslow states to the British Association thai dvAag 18^ 
he planted several seeds sent to the committee i4>p<Hnted to iqwil«i 
thb subject, and out of those he had planted two had grown. TiMf 
both belonged to the order of Leffuminoio^ and one was piodoflii 
from seed seventeen, and the other from seed twenty, yean dd. Oi 
the whole, it appeared that the seeds of Uguminoim retained their fi* 
tality longest Toumefort had reocwded an instance of beaaa groviv 
after having been kept a.hundred yeoiB, and WiUdenow had obMTvri 
a aenutive plant to grow flrom aeed that had been kept iriz^|«» 
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The instanoes of plants growing from seeds found in mommies were 
aU erroneons. 80 also were the cases related by Dr. Lindley, of a rasp- 
berry^bnsh growing from seed found in the inside of a man buried in 
an andent barrow. Mr. Babington related a case in which M. Fries, 
of Upsala, succeeded in growing a species of Hieracium from seeds 
which had been in his herbarium upwards of fifty years. Desmoulines 
recorded an instance of the opening of some ancient tombs in which 
seed was found, and on being planted they produced species of 
ioabioaa and heliotropium. . Recently some seeds from Egypt were 

[ sown in Oambridge, which were thought to have germinated ; but on 
ftTfttnining them they were covered with a pitchy substance, which 
had evidently been applied subsequent to their germination, and thus 
they had preserved the appearance of growth through a long period 

I oCtime. 

- BacaBBBITT^OF PSOPSB MENTAL EMPLOYMENT AND BELAXATION. 

- Kot a few persons who abandon their employments under the im- 
f preflsion that they will be happy in doing so, actually die of ennuL 
I It induces bodily disease more than physical or mental labor. Others, 
I Indeed, surriye the ordeal. But, where the body does not suffer, the 

mind <^en does. I have known instances of persons whose habits 
I have been suddenly changed from those of great activity to those of 
no employment at all, who have been for a time in a state of mental 
excitement or hypochondriasiB, bordering on mental aberration. More- 
over, it is with the mind as it is with the body — it is spoiled from 
want of use ; and the clever and intelligent young man, who sits down 
to lead what is called a life of leisure, invariably becomes a stupid 
oldman. 

A man in a profession may be engaged in professional matters for 
twelve or fourteen hours daily, and suffer no very great inconvenience 
I beyond that which may be traced to bodily fatigue. The greater part 
of what he has to do (at least it is so after a certain amount of ex- 
perience) is nearly the same as that which he has done many times 
bdbre^ and becomes almost matter of course. He uses not only his 
previous knowledge of facts or his simple experience, but his previous 
thoni^tBy and the conclusions at which he had arrived formerly ; and 
it is only at intervals that he is called upon to make any considerable 
mental exertion. But at every step in the composition of his philo- 
fophical works Lord Bacon had to think ; and no one can be engaged in 
that which requires a sustained effort of thought for more than a very 
Karfted portioii of the twenty-four hours. Bucli «dl tm^socsX ^ S2E^3bX 
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kind of oocnpatloii must haye been quite sofBdent even for so pow«w 
fal a mind as that of Lord Bacon. Mental relaxation after leTwe 
mental exertion is not less agreeable than bodily repose after bodilj 
labor. A few hours of honajida mental labor will eihanst the craT- 
ing for active employment, and will leave the mind in a state ia 
which the snbseqaent leisure (which is not necessarily mere idlenet*) 
will be as agreeable as it would have been irksome and painful 
otherwise. — Sib BmrjAiinr Bbodix. 

HOW PAK MAT IKSANITY EXTEinTATE THE OUILT 0» CXDO. 

The law makes a reasonable allowance for tlio subsiding of pirion 
suddenly provoked. But we are not, therefore, to presume that the 
same allowance is to be made for those in whom a propedaty to sei 
fire to their neighbors' houses, or commit murder, ia continued for 
months, or weeks, or even for hours. Is it true that such persons ars 
really so regardless of the ill consequences which may arise, so in- 
capable of the fear of punishment, and so absolutely without the 
power of self-restraint, as they have been sometimes represented to 
be ? If not, there is an end of their want of responsibility. Let roe 
refer here to the instance of the gouty patient Under the in- 
fluence of his disease, every impression made on his nervous system is 
attended with uneasy sensations. If such a person has exerted him- 
self to acquire the habit of self-control, the evil ends with himself; 
but otherwise lie is fractious and peevish ; flies ioto a passion, with- 
out any adequate cause, with those around him, and uses harsh wordf 
which the occasion does not justify ; conduct of which he can offer to 
himself no explanation, except that he cannot help it ; and for which, if 
he be a right-minded person, he is sorry afterwards. If he were to 
yield to the impulse of his temper so for as to inflict on another a severs 
bodily injury, ought it to be admitted as an excuse that we have ex« 
amined his blood, and found in it too large a proportion of lithic add? 

It seems to me that juries have not unfrequently been misled by 
the refinements of medical witnesses, who, having adopted the theory 
of a purely moral insanity, have applied that term to cases to i%hi^ 
the term insanity ought not to be applied at all. It is true that the iW- 
ference in the character of individuals may frequently be traced to 
difierence in their organizations, and to difierent conditions as to 
bodily health ; and that, therefore, one person has more, and another 
has less difSculty in controlling his temper and regulating his conduct. 
But we all have ofU' duties to perform, and one of the moat important 
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» that we Bbonld striye against whatever evil tendency there 
us arising out of oar physical constitutivju. 
ve been told of a very eminent person who had acquired the 
inching every post that he met with in his walks, so that at 
ned to be a part of his nature to do so ; and that if he found 
ad inadvertently passed by a post without touching it, ho 
;aally retrace his steps for tlio purpose. I Icnew a gentle* 
was accustomed to mutter certain words to himself 
were always tlie same words), even in the midst of 
Ue died at the age of ninety, and I believe that he 
!red these words for fifty or sixty years. 
were foolish habits; but they might have been mischievous. 
^ them at last would have been a ver}' arduous undertaking. 
; not this have been easily done in the beginning? And if 
tead of touching posts, or uttering unmeaning words, these 
s had been addicted to stealing or stubbing—ought they 
een absolved from all responsibility? It luis been observed 
Lcian who has had large opportunities of cxiicriencc on these 
liat "a man may allow his imagination to dwell on an itlea 
cqnires an unhealthy ascendency i»ver his intollect." And 
under such circumstance.^ he wore to comnnt a murder, he 
)e held as a murderer, and would have no more claim to bo 
ban a man who has voluntarily associated with thieves and 
, until ho had lost all sense of right and wnmg; and nnicli 
>ne who has had the misfortune v)f being b(;rn and bred among 
factors. — Sir Bexj. Biiodik. 

TEST FOB IXSAXITY. 

ifficulty of recalling a train of thought is, I l>olievo, one of 
iable accompaniments of insanity, for it. is an act in which 
IS are concerned. Shaksi)eare, who seems to have known by 
intuition what it takes other men enormous mental labor to 
lakes Uamlet say — 

' bring mo to tho test. 

And I the matter will reward, which ma^lnesa 
Would gambol from/ 

•emembcr to have wen a Mnplo instance of insanity, however 
1 however ino(igi\izable by any but au experioi»oo<l nie«lical 
re tiie patient, after relating a short history <»f his oniplaints, 
moral, or social, coiUd, on lieing requestvd to repeat the nar- 
low the same series; to repeat tlio same words, even with 
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ihe limited oorreotneas of a sane pemm, is, I beli6y«,aIwa;^iiiiiMaMi 
in the Teiy mildest caM of inaaiiity. The point where tUs ioiUlV 
fieginsi however difficnlt to ascertain ezaodj, haa alwaja aeensA to 
me the point at which strict responahilitj for onr aetiona oeeniiaidi 
the exerdse of restndnt hj othera beoomes a right and a dn^.^ 
WioAH on Imanity. 

OONNECTION OF THE BRAIN WITH 0X7B MENTAL FAOULTIBL 

If we investigate the condition of the irarions orders of TertebrHs 
aniraab) which alone admit of a comparison with onr own speeiea, we 
find, on the one hand, great differences among them. wiUi regard to 
both their physical and mental fkcnlties, and on the other hand a not 
less marked diffiurence as to the stmctm^ of their brain. In aO of 
them the brain has a central organ, which is a oontinnation of the 
spinal chord, and to which anatomists ^t6 the name of amAiIIs 
M(mgmUk, In connection with this, there are other bodies placed la 
pairs, of a smidl size and simple stmctm« in the lowest q^edes of iU^ 
becoming gradually larger and more complex as we trace them tfafoa^ 
the other classes, nntil they reach their greatest degree of derelopiiMal 
in man himself. That eadi of these bodies has its peooliar ftincCioiii) 
there cannot, I apprehend, be the smallest donbt; and it ia, indeed, 
sufficiently probable that each of them is not a single organ, bnt a eoa- 
geries of organs, having distinct and separate nses. 

There is reason to believe that, whatever it may do besides, one 
office of the eerehellutn is to combine the kction of tlie volantary mn»- 
des for the purpose of locomotion. Tlie corpora q^tadrig^mina are 
four tubercles, which connect the cerdfrum^ cerebellum^ and medulU 
oblongata to each other. If one of tlie uppermost of these bodies be 
removed, blindness of the eye of the opposite side is the eonseqaenee. 
K the upper part of the cerebrum be removed, the animal beonoMS 
blind and apparently stupefied; but not so much so but that he m»^ 
be roused, and that he can then walk with steadiness and predsioo. 
The most important part of the whole brain seems to be a partknlar por- 
tion of the centrid organ medulla oblongata. While this remaina entirei 
the animal retains its sensibility, breathes, and performs instincdve 
motions. But if this small mass of the nervous system be ii^jored, 
there is an end of these several functions, and death iounediatirly 
ensues. These facts, and some others of the same kind, for a knowledjie 
of which wo arc indebted to modem physiologists, and more especially 
to M. Magendie and M. Flourena, are satisfactory as far as they go, sad 
warrant the condusion that there are various other organs in the brdBi 
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, fat other parposea, and that if we oannot point out their 
it is not because snch organs do not ezisti bat beoanse our 
r research into so intricate a matter are very limited. 

THB TEBM "NKEVOUB." 

6 are few terms more commonly used, both in and ont of the 
profession, than "Nervous:" it is a word which has acqaired 
mbers of agnifications, and many people, at the same time, pro- 
to understand what it means. Certainly, to speak of " being 
V is a mode of expression which is very indefinite, from the nse 
lade of it; bat which, if properly applied, carries to the mind 
oroible impression of a pecnliar state, for which we have no 
propriate language. Uofortanately, the same word has been 
ployed to express two states in direct opposition to each other: 
) talk of strong, weighty argument, delivered with boldness 
pgy, and in appropriate langoage — as "a nervons speech," and 
or as '^ftOl of nerve ;" whilst we, on the other hand, say, that 
fridnal who delivers himself with timidity, with hesitatioD, and 
of his own power, is " highly nervons ;" — ^we regret that his 
sense was overpowered by his nerves." In the first instance, 
n to say that there is a tension and strength of nerve ; in the 
hat there is a laxity and - weakness of nerve ; yet, by some 
anomaly in onr mode of expressing onr ideas, we apply the 
Jective to both these states of the nervons system. 

INSENSIBILITY OF THE BBAIN. 

dbility is, in reality, very different from what is suggested by 
)erience. Thus, the brain is insensible : that part of the brain 
if ^sturbed or diseased, takes away consciousuess, is as insensi- 
he leather of our shoe 1 That the brain may be touched, or a 
of it cut off, without interrupting the patient in the sentence 
tering, is a surprising circumstance I This informs us that sen- 
is not a necessary attendnnt on the delicate texture of a living 
it that it must have an appropriate organ, and that it is an espe- 
Tision. — Bell's Bridgewater Treatise, 

FALSITY OF PnEKNOLOOl. 

r there are two simple anatomical facts which the founders of 
logy have overlooked, or with which they were probably onao- 
d, and which of themselvea afford a sufficient oontradictloa of 
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it. Ist. They refer the mere animal propensities chiefly to the poste* 
rior lobes, and the intoUectnal faculties to the anterior lohes of the 
cerebrmn. But the fact is, that the posterior lobes exist only in tia 
human brain and in that of some of the tribe of monkeys^ and are ab- 
solutely wanting in quadrupeds. Of this there is no more donbt than 
there is of any other of the best-established facts in anatomy. Sdly. 
Birds have various propensities and faculties in common with ns, and 
in the writings of phrenologists many of their illustrations are derived 
from this class of vertebral animals. But the structure of the birds* 
brain is essentially different, not only from that of the human brain, but 
from that of the brain of the mammalia generally. It is plain that there 
can be no phrenological organs in the bu*ds' brain corresponding to those 
which are said to exist in the human brain, or in that of otlier mam- 
malia. Yet birds are as pugnacioas and destructive, as much attached 
to the localities in which they reside, and as careful of their ofbpriog 
as any indi\idual among us ; and I suppose that no one will deny that 
if there bo special organs of tune or of imitation in man, such organs 
ought not to be wanting in the bull-finch and parrot. — Sib Bknjamin 
Bkodie's Psychological Inquiries, 

THE AMOUNT OF SLEEP WE NEED. 

\7e may, therefore, fairly ask, what is the quantity of sleep whicb 
a reasonable man slioiild be contented with ? This is a somewhat diffi- 
cult question. Tall and bulky people require more sleep than short 
and thin people ; men than woraep, and all animals sleep longer in 
winter than in summer. Age, constitution, climate, occupation, and t 
variety of incidental causes must be taken into consideration. In ex- 
treme old age much sleep is required. Youth and young adults slwp 
habitually very soundly. The faculty of remaining asleep longer than 
Is necessary cannot be indulged in without impairing the strength both 
of the body and mind. In a state of health the amount of sleep re- 
quired to restore the nervous energy averages, we conceive, from six 
to eight hours. 

POSITION IN SLEEPING. 

It is better to go to sleep on the riglit side, for tlien the stomach is 
very much in the position of a bottle turned upside down, and the con- 
tents arc aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes to sleep on 
the left side, tlie operation of emptying the stomach of its contents is 
more like drawing water from a well. After going to sleep, let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on your back, eapedally boob 
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alUr A hearty meal, the weight of the digestiTe organs, and that of the 
ftwd, resting on the great yein of the hody, near the back bone, com- 
p re MOB it, and arrests the flow of the blood more or less. K the arrest 
if partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. If 
tlie meal has been recent or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the 
Torioiis eenaatjona, such as falling over a precipice, or the pursuit of a 
wild beast, or other impending danger, and the desperate effort to get 
rid of it, arouses us; that sends on the stagnating blood, and we wake 
in a fright, or trembling, or perspiration, or feeling of exhaustion, ao- 
cording to the degree of stagnation, and the length and strength of the 
effort made to escape the danger. But when we are not able to escape 
the danger, when we do fall over the precipice, when the tumbling 
bidlding crushes us, what then? That is Ikath! That is the death 
of thoee of whom it is said, when found lifeless in their beds in the 
morning, ^ They were as well as they ever were, the day before ;^' and 
often 18 it added, ^^and aU heartier than common!'*'* This last^ as a 
frequent cause of death to those who have gone to bed well to wake 
no more, we give merely as a private opinion. The possibility of its 
truth is enough to deter any rational man from a late and hearty meaL 
This we do know with certainty, that waking up in tlie night with 
poinftd diarrhoea, or cholera, or bilious colic, ending in death in a very 
abort time, is properly traceable to a late large meal. The truly wise 
will tdke the safer aide. For persons who eat three times a day, it is 
am|dy sufficient to make the last meal of cold bread and butter and a 
enp of some warm drink. No one can starve on it, while a persever- 
ance in the habit soon begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so prom- 
inog of a day of comfort — ^Hall^s Journal, 

HTPHOLOOT; OB, HOW TO PBOCUBE SLEEP. 

Dr. Bfams, in his Anatomy of Sleep, recommends the following 
means of procuring rest. Let the person turn on his left side, place 
his head comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies the 
ong^e a line from the head to the shoulder should form ; and then, 
digbtly closing his lips, let him take rather a full respiration, breathing 
as mndi as he posably can through the nostrils. Having taken a fall 
inqdrotion, the lungs are then to be left to their own action, that is, 
the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The patient 
ahoidd then depict to himself that he sees the brcatli passing from his 
nootrilB in a continuous stream ; and the very instant tliat he brings his 
to conceive this apart from all other ideas| oonsdousneaB and 
16* 
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memorj depart^ imagination dambeni fimoy beoomes domiaat, thoofl^t 
subdued, the sentient faculties lose their snsoeptibilitj, the Tital or 
ganglionio system assumes the soTereigntj, and he no longer waki% 
but sleeps. This train of phenomena is bat the effidot of a momqiit 
The instant the mind is brought to the contemplation of a rin^ isn- 
sadon, the sensorium abdicates the throne, and the hjpnotic faculty 
steeps it in oblivion. 

NIQHTMABE. 

I may here refer to the state of mind during what is popularly 
termed " the nightmare.^* In this case sleep is imperfect We are to 
a certain extent aware of our situation. We know where we are, but 
we feel as if some power oppressed us, and prevented our moving oar 
limbs. The fact is, not that the muscles will not obey the wHl, but 
that the will itself is not exercised. The paralyma and catalepsy of 
hysterical patients is of the same kind, and both the one and the other 
immediately vanish if a strong impression be made on the senses, or 
even on the imagination. — Sir Benjamin Bbodis's P9ychologieal 
InquirieB, 

BLEEP OF AOED PSBSONS. 

The wakefulness common to old people is by no means so great an 
affliction as certain persons imagine it to be. '^ They use but little ex- 
ertion, and hence require but little sleep ; and the internal activity is 
upon a par with the external. A third part of tlie vessels perhaps 
that took a share in the general energy of the middle life is oblitera- 
ted ; and the wear and tear of those that remain are much lesf^ The 
pulse beats feebly ; the muscles of respiration are less forcibly dis- 
tended ; the stomach 'digests a smaller portion of food — for only a 
smaller portion is required ; the intellect is less active, the oorporeal 
senses less lively ; and hence, though there is far more weakness thm 
in earlier life, there is a less proportionate demand for exertion, and 
hence a far smaller necessity for sleep.^' 

DBEAMS. 

Lord Brougham has been inclined to the opinion that we never 
dream except while in the state of transition from being asleq> to 
being awake. But I own that this seems to me to be a mistake. 
First, there is no sufficient proof of it being so ; and secondly, we 
have a proof of the contrary in the fact, that nothing is more ooznmoD 
for persons to moaxi) and even talk in their sleep without awakiog 
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from it. Eyen in the cose of a dog, who is sleepiog on the rug hefore 
the fire, if yon watch him, jon can scarcely doubt that he is some- 
times dreaming, though he still remains asleep. I should, myself, be 
more inclined to donbt whether we ever sleep without some degree 
of dreaming. At any rate, not to dream, seems to be, not the rule, 
bat the exception to the rule ; for it rarely happens that we awake 
withoat being sensible of some time having elapsed since we fell 
•deep ; which is in itself a proof that the mind has not been wholly 
imoocnpied. That on such occasions we have no distinct recollection 
of onr dreams, proves nothing. Referring again to the instance of 
persons who talk in their sleep, we often find tliat they have not the 
smallest recollection of their having dreamed afterwards. It is only 
those dreams which alTect us yery strongly, and which occur immedi- 
Ately before we awake from sleep, that we really remember ; and 
even of these, the impression is not in general sufficient for us to re- 
tidn it for more than a very few minutes. If a dream be remember- 
ed longer, it is only because wo have thought of it after it occurred, and 
have thus given it a place in our memory, which it could not have ob- 
tained otherwise. — Snt Benjamin Bbodie's Psychological Inquiries. 

DEATH BT COLD. 

The immediate cause of death by cold is apoplexy. The heart is 
arrested and paralyzed in the exercise of its office, and no longer supplies 
the brain with arterial blood. Nor is the blood thrown with suffi- 
cient force to the extremities. It accumulates, therefore, in the large 
To s ool s proceeding immediately from the main spring, and there is no 
ingress for the blood returning from the brain. The large sinuses, 
therefore, become overgorged, and apoplexy follows. 

When the cold has not been severe enough to destroy life entirely, 
it mutilates the extremities, and mortification ensues from a want of 
circulation. The Lascars, who arrive in this country from India in 
the winter season, are very prone to this effect of a climate so much 
odder than their native one, as the records of the city hospitals abund- 
antly prove. — Sib Hknbt Halford. 

BUFFEBINOS OF THE DEATH-BED. 

The drcnmstance which has given rise to our notions respecting 
the sufferings of onr last moments is, that in certain diseases there is 
• ooiiYnlaive action of the muscles at the time at which the sensibility 
Is estingnlshed. Bnt these are not acts of volition. The laws of our 
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nature tell us that they are not the effects of soffering ; mud we iwfe^ 
see in the patient any indication that he sofEbra. "Were Hbej indiet" 
tions of a straggle of feeling, necessarily connected with the last aoi 
of dying, as has been supposed, they would be a constant syrapton; 
whereas,' they only occur under certain cironmstances-of the oonstitiH 
tion or the disease. One of the least painful of violent deaths is that 
from loss of blood ; yet here this struggle very uniformly attends the 
last act of dying, according to the common acceptation of the term; 
and it is evident that here tlio sensibility, in consequence of the fitflnre 
of circulation, is almost extinguished before this involuntary action 
of the muscles takes place. The struggles, therefore, tlie laborious and 
convulsive heavings of the chest, are wholly automatic (or mechanical), 
independent of the will, — a part of the mechanism of the body, con- 
trived for its safety, which continues to act when the mind is uncoD- 
scious of the sufferings of the frame, or is occupied by soothiog 
illusions. 

DEATH-AND THE FEAE OF IT. . 

According to my observation, the mere act of dying is seldom, in 
any sense of the word, n very paiufql process. It is true tliat some 
persons die in a state of bodily torture, as in cases of tot-anus : that 
the drunkard, dying of delirium tremens, is haunted by terrific viaons; 
and tliat the victim of that most horrible of all diseases, hydrophobia, 
in Addition to those peculiar bodily sufferings from which the disease 
has derived its name, may be in a state of terror from the supposed 
presence of frightful objects, whicli are presented to him as realities, 
even to the last. But these and some other instances which I might 
adduce, are exceptions to the general rule, which is, that both menttl 
and bodily suffering terminate long before the scene is finally closed. 
Then as to the actujil fear of death ; it seenia to me that the author oi 
our existence, for the most ])art, gives it to us when it is intended that 
we should live, and tiikes it away from us when it is intended that 
we should die. I have, myself, never known but two instances in 
which, in the act of dying, there were manifest indications of the 
fear of death. The two individuals to wliom I allude, wore unexpect- 
edly destroyed by hromorrhage, which, from peculiar circumstances, it 
was impossible to suppress. The depressing effects which the gradual 
loss of blood produced on their corporeal system, seemed to infiuence 
their minds, and they died eiirnestly imploring that relief which art 
was unable to afford. Seneca might have chosen an easier death than 
that from opening his arterios.~^iR Benjamin Bbodix'b i^ycMii^ 
$al Inquiries, 
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tovBBOB HvFXLAXD obseiTes, in his work on Longerity, thnt 
y fear death less than the operation of dying. People form the 
BDgaUu* conception of the lost struggle, the separation of the 
rom the hodj, and the like. No man certainly ever felt what 
is; and as insensibly as we enter into life, equally insensibly 
t leave it My proofs are as follow : first, man can have no 
ion of. dying; for, to die, means nothing more than to lose the 
mwer; and it is the vital power which is the medium of com- 
fltion between the soul and body. In proportion as the vital 
' decreases, we lose the power of sensation and of consciousincas ; 
e cannot lose life without at the sane time, or rather before, 
oiur vital sensation, which requires the assistance of the tender- 
gans. We ore taught also by experience, that all those who 
taased through the first stage of death, and were again brought 
, unanimously asserted that they folt nothing of dying, but sunk 
« into a state of insensibility. 

!ietus not be led into a mistake by tlio convulsive throbs, the 
ig in the tJiroat, and the apparent pangs of death, which ai*e ex- 
d by many persons when in a dying state. Tiicse symptoms are 
1 only to the spectators, and not to the dying, who are not sensi- 
' them. The case here is the same as if one, from the dreadful 
tions of a person in an epileptic fit, should form a conclusion 
iting his internal feelings : from what oiTects us so nmch he sutTers 
«." 

PHENOMENA OF THE DEATU-BED. 

batever be the causes of dissolution, whether sudden violence or 
tag malady, the immediate modes by which dcatli is brought 
appear to be but two. In the one, the nervous system is prima- 
.ttaoked, and there is a f^inking, sometimes an instantaneous ex- 
m, of the powers of life ; in the other, dis-solution is efiected by 
rcnlation of black venous blood instead of the red arterial blood. 
nrmer is termed death by syncope, orfainting ; the latter, death 
ihyzia. In the last-mentioned maimer of death, when it is tlio 
of disease, the struggle is long, protracted, and accompanied by 
i vlnble marks of agony which the imaginaticm associates with 
oaing scene of life, — the pinched and pallid features, the cold 
ly skin, the upturned eye, and the heaving laboriims, rattling 
ition. Deatli docs not strike all the organs of the body at the 
dme : some may be said to survive others ; and the lungs are the 
» g^ np the performance of their fuuctiou, and die. As death 
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approaches, they become gradually more and more oppr e wed ; the ilr 
cells are loaded with an increased quantity of the flmd which satordll 
lubricates their surfaces ; the atmosphere can now no longw oome into 
contact with the minute blood-yessels spread over the aiivceDiy with- 
out first permeating this yiscous fluid,— -hence the rattle; nor Is the 
contact sufficiently perfect to change the black yenous into the red ar- 
terial blood; an unprepared fluid consequently issues from the lungs 
into the heart, and is thence transmitted to every other organ of the 
body. The brain receives it, and its energies appear to be lulled thereby 
into sleep, — generally tranquil sleep, — ^filled with ireams which impel 
the dying lip to murmur out the names of fHends, and the oocupaticnfl 
and recollections of past life : the peasant ^^ babbles o* green fields;* 
and Napoleon expires amid visions of battle, uttering with his last 
breath, " Ute d^amUe^ — Seb Hbnbt Haxtobd. 

DEATH NOT PAIN. 

Death and pain are inseparable in most men's minds ; yet, in a re- 
cent communication to the Royal Society, Dr. Philip stated, that death, 
under its various forms, whether arising from old age, excessive stim- 
ulants producing exhaustion, debilitating causes that weaken vital ac- 
tion, injury or disease of vital organs, is always preceded by a loss of 
sensibility, so that the precise action we properly call death is one un- 
attended with pain. This is proved by the experience of those who 
have been recovered after submersion or strangulation ; for they all 
agree that no pain was felt when the vital actions were suspended, but 
that acute pain attended their first sensations of returning life. Death, 
then, is simply the loss of sensibility. This reminds one of the saying 
of Arcesilaus, that " Death, of all estimated evils, is the only one whose 
presence never incommoded anybody, and which only caused concern 
during its absence." 

UNCEETAEN BIGNB OF DEATH. 

The cessation of pulsation in the heart and the arteries, and cdd- 
ness of the body, are commonly thought to be certain signs of death; 
but the researches of science have proved them to be very falladousL 
A more certain sign is the suspension of respiration, for it cannot be 
oontinued many minutes without actual death supervening ; whereas 
the action of the heart and arteries may be suspended for a conaderi- 
ble time, if respiration be still carried on, however obscurely, and yet 
these organs be again awakened to activity. The first object, there- 
^ in supposed deatli,\a\o sjwiext&lxi^lLether respiration still contin- 
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This can, In man/ instanoes, be perceived by baring the Uioraz 

abdomen ; aince it is impoaeible for breathing to be carried on foi 
\y aeoonda without the influence of the respiratory uinsdes, the ef- 

of the action of which is to elevate the ribe and depreaa the 
>bragm, bo as to pnah forward the stemum, and cause a momentaiy 
Uing of the abdomen. It is of great importance to the young prao- 
mer to accustom his eye to Judge accurately of these movements, 
he ordinary methods of applying a mirror to the mouth, or a downy 
her near it, are both liable to error. If the mirror be warmer than 
expired breath, no sign can be obtained by it, because the breath is 

condensed upon it; or, the insensible perspiration from the hand 
bim who holds it may sully its surface ; whilst ^ the light and 
ghtkss down,'* is very liable to deceive. 

Another symptom, the opacity and want of lustre in the 4ye, is 
ally fallacious ; even the thin slimy membrane which covers the 
lea in the eye of the dead, which breaks in pieces when touched, 

is easily removed from the cornea by wiping, sometimes is formed 
ly hours before death has occurred. In several instances, also, this 
earance does not present itself even after death ; as, for instance, 
asea of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid, in which the eye retains oil 
lustre for hours after death ; and the iris even contracts when ap- 
ached by a bright light This sign, therefore, when taken alone, 
f no value. 

The state of collapse, which in one of the symptoms of cholera as- 
zia, has demonstrated how little is tlie value of coldness of the body 
k sign of death. In that singular disease, the coldness which accom- 
ieathe state of collapse is that of ice, and daring it no pulsation can 
leroeived, even at the heart ; yet the person lives and breathes, and 
[uently recovers. Drowned persons also, in whom animation is only 
tended, and who may be recalled to life, are always cold; whereas 
ome diseases, apoplexy for exami>lc, a certain degree of warmth is 
ceived for many hours. 

Paleness and lividity of countenance always accompany the above 
e of ooIlapBe; the body even becomes blue: this sign, therefore, 
ich ia usually set down as one indicating death, is of less value tlian 

others. Cases, on the other hand, have occurred in which the 
Dtenance has remained unchanged a considerable time after death ; 

in some instances, as Dr. Paris has remarked, ^' its color and com- 
don have not only been preserved, but even heightened; " as if the 
it, gftO"yi"g the blow which severed it firom mortality, had left tha 
la it niaed upon the moveleas features. 
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From these, and other obseryat^oiiB, bj tibe attoe writer, Dr. A. T. 
Thomson, it is evident that there are no oert^ ogna that a permi ii 
tmly dead, except the total eoooation of reqrfxatMm and the eon- 
mencing pntrefaction of the body. 

m 

PECULIASITIE8 IN THE HANIX 

Nothing is more remarkable, as forming a part of the prckspeedTt 
design to prepare an instrument fitted for the Tarions uses of the Ho- 
mau Hand, than the manner in which the delicate and moTing sp[m- 
ratns of the palm and fingers is gnarded. The power with which tb« 
hand grasps, as when a sailor lays hold of the rope to ruse his body 
in the rigging, woald be too great for the textnre of mere tendoosi 
nerves, and vessels ; they would be cracked were not e\ ery part that 
bears the pressure defended with a cushion of fat, as elastic as that 
which is in the foot of the horse and the cameL To add to this 
purely passive defence, there is a muscle which runs across the palm, 
and more especially supports the cusliion on its inner edge ; it is thii 
muscle which, raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to lave water, 
forming the cup of Diogenes. In oonclusi«)n, what says Ray! 
^ Some animals have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some talons, 
some claws, some spurs and beaks ; man hath none of all these, bat is 
weak and feeble, and sent unarmed into the world ; — why, a hand, 
with reason to use it, supplies the use of all tht'se 1 '^ — Sir CiulBLIS 
Bell, on the Hand, 

CAUSES OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 

The question has been much discusseil among anatomists, whether 
the properties of the right hand, in comparison with thoso of the Uit, 
depend on the course of the arteries to it. It is afBrmed that the 
trunk of the artery going to the right ann posses oflf from tlie heart, 
so as to admit the blood directly and more forcibly into the small ves- 
sels of the ann. This is aligning a cause which is unequal to the 
effect, and presenting, altogether, too confined a view of the subject : 
it is a participation in the common error of seeking in the mochaDtsm 
tlie cause of phenomena which have a deeper source. 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us prompt and dexte- 
rous, it is pretty evident that there ought to be no hesitation which 
hand is to be used, or which foi^t is to be put forward ; nor is there, 
in fact, any such indecision. It must be observed that there is a dis- 
tinction in the whole right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only tlie weaker, in regard to muscular strength, but also in itt 
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ttal or oonfltitational properties. The development of the organs of 
stkm and motion is greatest npon the right side, as may at any time 
b ascertained hy measorement, or the testimony of the tailor or shoe- 
laker; certainly, this superiority may be said to result froili the more 
eqnent exertion of the right hand ; but the peculiarity extends to 
M constitution also ; and disease attacks the left extremities more 
«qiiently than the right. In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
KMt difBoalt feats are performed by the right foot. But their prepar- 
bory exercises better evince the natural weakness of the left limb, 
nee these per for mer s are made to give double practice to this limb, 
i order to avoid awkwardness in the public exhibition ; for if these 
nreises be neglected, an nngraceftd performance will be given to 
M right side. In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that 
*• Bee an equalized motion of the body ; and if we look to the left 
lot, we shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is 
oC to much turned out as in the right, and that a greater push is 
Hide with it From the peculiar form of woman, and the elasticity 
r her step resulting more from the motion of the ankle than of the 
iimches, the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more apparent 
I her gait. No boy hops upon his left foot, unless he be left-handed« 
he horseman puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from the 
iglit. 

"We think we may conclude that every thing being adapted, in the 
jnveniences of life, to the right hand — as for example, the direction 
f the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the anger — is not 
rbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the body. He 
iio is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of this adapta- 
on, from the opening of a parlor door to the opening of a penknife 
to the whole, the preference of the right hand is not the effect of 
lUt, bat is a natural provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious 
mrpote ; and the property does not depend on the peculiar distribo- 
aa of the arteries of the arm, but the preference is given to the 
^it fbot as well as to the right hand. — ^Bxll^b Bndgewater TretUim, 

BESPIBATION AND VENTILATION. 

It may be generally noticed, that every fifth or sixth inspiration in 
lan is longer and fuller than the rest. Their number varies according 
» age, and to the state of the nervous system ; being faster in infants 
Bd young persons, than in adults ; and more rapid in states of mental 
reitcment, or hritation of tbe bodily system, than in a tranqoil con- 
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ditaon. In general, from 14 to 18 innpintkmB tika place ercry mli* 
ute in an adult; bat the number beoomea greater^ if the mttentkn d 
the person, whose respirations are being oonnted, is direoked to iL 
The average quantity of air taken in at eaoh insplratioii, aeamB to lit 
aboat20cabio inches; so that, reckoning 16 inspirations to takeidaei 
per minute, nearly 20,000 cubic inches pass through the longs ia * 
an hour, and 460,224 cubic inches, or 266} cubic feet, in the twen^* 
four hours. The air which has passed through the lungs oontaiai 
about l-26th part of carbonio add ; and thus about 17,856 cobie 
inches (or rather more than 10 cubic feet) of that gas, oontumng 
2616 grains, or about 5^ ounces of solid carbon, are thrown off in tin 
course of twenty-four hours. Now, carbonio acid, when diffused 
through the atmosphere to any considerable amount, is extremely in- 
jurious to animal life ; for it prevents the due excretion by the lungi, 
of that which has been formed within the body ; and the latter ooo- 
aequenUy accumulates in the blood, and exercises a very depressing 
influence on the action of the yanous organs of the body, but psr- 
ticuarly on that of the nervous system. The usual proportion ii 
not above 1 part in 1,000 ; and when this is increased to 1 part in 
100, its iiyurious effects begin to be. felt by man, in head-ache, lan- 
guor, and general oppression. Now it is evident, from the state- 
ments we have just made, that as a man produces in twenty-four 
hours about 10 cubic feet of carbonio acid, if he were endoeed in a 
space containing 1,000 cubic feet of air (such as would exist in a 
room 10 feet square and 10 feet high), he would in twenty-four hours 
oonmmDioate to its atmosphere from his lungs, as much as 1 part in 
100 of carbonic acid, provided that no interchange takes place be- 
tween the air within and the air outside the chamber. The amount 
would be farther increased by the carbonic acid thrown off the »^^ 
the quantity of which has not yet been determined. In practice^ sock 
an occurrence is seldom likely to take place ; since in no chamber that 
is ever constructed, except for the sake of experiment, are the fittingp 
so dose, as to prevent a certain interchange of the contained air, with 
that outside. But the same iiyurious effect is often produced by ths 
collection of a large number of persons for a short time, in a room in- 
sufficiently provided with the means of ventilation. It is evident, 
tliat if 12 persons were to occupy such a chamber for two hours, thev 
would produce the same effect with that occasioned by one person ia 
twenty-four hours. Now we will suppose 1,200 persons to remain in 
a ohurdi or assembly-room for two hours ; they will jointly prodnee 
1,000 cubic feet of carbonio add in that tfme. Let the dimeosloiis of 
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alralldiiig be taken at 80 feet long, 50 broad, and 25 high; then 
mbksal oonte&ts will be (80X50X25), 100,000 cnbio feet And 
an amonnt of carbonic acid, eqoal to 1-lOOth part of the whole, 
be oommonicated to the air of snch a bnilding, in the short space 
^o hoars, by the presence of 1,200 people, if no provision is made 
ventilating it. And the qnantity will be greatly increased, and 
j^nrions effects will be proportionablj greater, if there is an ad- 
nal oonsomption of oxygen, produced by the burning of gas-lights, 
«, or candles. Hence we see the great importance of providing 
ree ventilation, wherever large assemblages of persons are collect* 
igether, even in buildings that seem quite adequate in point of 
to receive them ; and much of the weariness which is experienced 
attendance on crowded assemblies of any kind, may be traced 
is cause. — CABPSznrBB's Animal Physiology. 

BEfiPIBATION OF HAK. 

lie atmosphere covers the surface of the earth, as an ocean, about 
miles deep. A mon^s chest contains nearly two hundred cubic 
98 of air ; but in ordinary breatbiug he takes in at one time, and 
9 out again, about 20 cubic inches — ^thc bulk of a full-sized orange ; 
d he makes about fifteen inspirations in a minute. Ho vitiates, 
slbre, in a minute about the sixth part of a cubic foot ; but which, 
Dg as it escapes with many times as much of the air around, ren- 
imfit for respiration three or four cubic feet. The removal of this 
ire air, and the supply in its stead of fresh air, is accomplished 
: 'the air which issues from the chest, being heated .to near the 
»eratare of the living body, namely, 98'', and being thereby dila- 
is lighter, bulk for bulk, than the surrounding air at any ordinary 
leratore; it therefore rises in the atmosphere, to be diffused there, 
1 set free under water rises ; in both cases a heavier fluid is, in fact^ 
ing up and taking the place of a lighter. In aid of this pr^KesB 
) the greater motions in the atmosphere called winds, which mingle 
Rrhole, and favor agencies which mamtiun the general purity.- -Db. 
• Am OTT. 

EXHALATIONS FBOM TUE SKIN. 

lie amount of fluid exhaled from the skin and Imigs in tweuty- 
honrS) probably averages about three or four iwunds. llio largest 
itlty ever noticed, except under extraordinary circumstances, was 
L ; and the smallest 1 J lbs. It contains a small quantity of solid 
\tX matter, besides that of other secretions of the skin, which are 
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mingled with it ; and thore is good rasBon to tidnk that tliLi excretioa 
is of much importance, in carrying off oertun anbstanoea which woald 
be injoriooB if allowed to remain in the blood. — GAJDXBin's Ajkim^ 
Phyiiology, 

TEMFEBATUBB OT HAV. 

To the uneducated it appears no leas erroneous to saj, that tfai 
body ia equally warm on a cold winter morning, as on the most snltiy 
of the dog-days, than to aflSrm that the sun is stationfly, contrary \a 
the apparent evidence of the senses ; yet the one is as well ascertaiiH 
ed as the other. For example, at Ceylon, Dr. Davy found that tl» 
temperature of the native inhabitants differed only about one or two 
degrees from the ordinary standard in England. 

Aged persons are generally thought to be more susceptible of cold 
than the young. The heat of human beings has, however, been proved 
to be very nearly the same, whatever may be their age, their type, or 
the race to which they belong ; and whatever may be the nature of 
their food, as the comparative researches of Dr. Davy prove, from the 
priests of Buddlia, the Hindoos, eaters of rice, and the Yedas who live 
entirely ou animal food. 

WE DEE DAILY. 

The bodies of animals are continually undergoing a series of iuriB- 
ble changes of substance, of which they are entirely unconscious. Ve 
look at our hand to-dny, as we write, and we fancy it is the same rab- 
stance as it was yesterday, or last year — as it was ten years ago. The 
form of each finger, of each nail, is the same. Scars made in our in- 
fancy are still there. Nothing is altered or obliterated ; and yet it ii 
not the same hand. It has been renewed over and over again since 
the days of our youth. The skin, and flesh, and bone, have been fre- 
quently removed and replaced. And so it is, more or less, with our 
whole body. The arms and limbs that sustained us in our schodboy 
struggles are long since consigned to the dust^ have perhaps lived ovtf 
again more than once in plant, or flower, or animaL In fivm thrtt 
to fite years the entire "body is taken out and built in again vitk iMV 
materials, A continued activity prevails among the living agencies to 
which this hidden work is committed. Every day a small part is ct> 
ricd away ; just as if a single brick were every day taken out of an di 
wall, or a single wheel out of a watch, and its place supplied by another. 
Tlie body therefore requires constant supplies, at every peri4>d of iti 
life, of all those things of which its several parts are built up, — y<frA 
British Review^ No, 6 
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WE BBEATHE THAT WE 3CAT UYE. 

ming respiration we draw into oar longs atmoepberic air oontain- 
. very mlnnte proportion of carbonic acid gas — two gallons in 

gallons of air. Bnt when we retom the air to the atmosphere 
onr longs, it contains a ranch larger proix>rdon of this gas. It is 
uitly produced in the hlood, and given off from the surface of the 

into the lur. A full-grown man throws off as much carbonio 
every day. as contains eight or ten onnces of carbon ; a cow or a 
about five times as much. This carbon the animal derives in 
part from the starch or sugar which it eats ; and thus the pur- 
9r Ainction of all the parts of the Mood is explained. The gluten 
m the waste of the muscles, the oil lays on fat, the saline matters 
their necessary ingredients to the bones and the blood, and the 
1 feeds the respiration. — JSTorth BritUh JSeciew, No, 6. 

THE FACIAL ANGLE AS A BION OF mTELLECTlTAL POWEB. 

lie size of the hrain, and especiidly of its anterior lobes (which 
particularly connected with the higher reasoning powers), as com- 

with that of the face, may be estimated pretty correctly by the 
vement of the facial angle, as proposed by Camper, an eminent 
1 naturalist. This is done by drawing a horizontal line between 
itrance to the ear, and the floor of the cavity of the nose, bo as 
in the direction of the base of the skull ; this is met by another 
rhich passes from the most prominent part of the forehead to the 
of the upper jaw. It is evident that this last will be more in- 
L to the former, so as to make a more acute angle with it, in pro- 
ni as the face is more developed, and the forehead more retreating; 
t it will f^proach more nearly to a right angle if the forehead be 
inent, and the muzzle project but little, llence this facial angle 
indieate, with tolerable correctness, the proportion which the 

bears to the face, — ^the instrument of intelligence, to the recep- 
of the organs of sense. Of all animals, there are none in which 
idal angle is so open as in man ; and there exist, in this respef't, 

variations, even among the different human races. Thus, in 
tean heads, the angle is uriuolly about 80"*. The ancient Greeks, 
«e fitatnes of Deities and Uenxjs to which they wii*hed to give 
>pearance of the greatest intellectual power, mode it 90'', or even 

by the projection they gave to the forehead. On the otlicr 

in the negro races, it is commonly about 70** ; in the different 
« of the monkey tribe, it varies from about 66"* to SO"* ; and as 
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we descend still lower, we find it beoomiiig etiU more aonte. In tk 
hone and boar, for example, it becomes impossiUe to draw a stn^ 
line firom the forehead to the npper Jaw, in ctmseqiieiioe of the rslnsk' 
ing cbaraoter of the former, and the prqjeotion of the nose. In Uri^ 
reptiles, and fishes, the fiidal ang^e, when it can be measured, b §mA 
to be still farther dimimsbed. — Oabpxrtxb^s Animal PkyiMofff. 

POWER OF THE WILL OYER TOOAL AOTIOH AND THE MEANS BT 
WHICH FT ACTS. 

The power which the will possesses of determining, with the moit 
perfect precision, the exact degree of tension which these Ugamenti 
shall receive, is extremelj remarkable. Their ayerage length in Un 
male, in a state of repose, is estimated at abont TS-lOOths of an incb; 
whilst in the state of greatest tension, it is about 9S-100ths; the diflsi^ 
ence is therefore about 20-lOOths, or l-5th of an inch. In the teauk 
glottis, the average dimensions are about 51-lOOths, and 6d-100ths, 
respectively; so that the difierence is onlj 12-lOOths, or less than l-8th 
of an inch. Now the natural compass of the voice (or distance between 
its highest and lowest notes) in most persons who have cultivated the 
vocal organ, may be stated at about two octaves, or 24 semitonei. 
Within each semitone, a singer of ordinary capability could produce 
at least 10 distinct intervals; so that, for the total number of intervik» 
240 Is a very moderate estimate. There must, therefore, be at letst 
240 different states of tension of the vocal cords, every one of which 
can be at once determined by the will ; and the whole variation in their 
length being not more than l-5th of an inch, even in man, the varia- 
tion required to pass from one interval to another will not be more 
than l-1200th of an inch. And yet this estimate is much below thst 
which might be truly made, from the performance of a practised vocil- 
ist. It is said that the celebrated Madame Mara was able to sound 100 
different intervals between each tone. The compass of her voice was 
at least 20 tones ; so that the total number of intervals was 2,000, all 
comprised within an extreme variation of l-8th of an inch ; hence it 
may be said that she was able to determine the contractions of her 
vocal muscles to the 1-1 6,000th of an inch. It is on account of the 
greater length of the vocal cords, that the pitch of the voice is much 
lower in man than in woman; but this difference does not arise until 
tlie end of the period of childhood, — ^the size of the larynx being about * 
tlie same in the boy and girl, up to the age of 14 or 15 years, but then 
undergoing a rapid increase in the former, whilst it remains nearly 
tionary in the laU^. Bsnob \\.^ that boys^ as well as ^^ and 
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r lh«i the treUe. or Iaa. vLich is jover ssiH TLr c:&:;ia« of ;lie va- 
»s of timbre or qoaliiT in difSgf^ji: To»>e& is loc €«r:^n> known : 
L Mpptus to be doe, in jmn, lo ciScneLoe in ihe dc-rr^e i4 d«xi- 
r Bod snoothneas in the carclAgbs of itse Iatttlx. In v^-men and 
na tbeie cartilAgeft ere nfoall j soft azid flexible, and ih«ir roices 
nnd unooth :- irhUft in znec &nd in wocen vbcise v^ic^^s have a 
nline rooghnesay the cardlagea are barker, and are fometimea 
6t oompletelr oenSed. Tbe k-ndnes of the Toior depends in part 
. tbe fivce with which the air i« expellod from the Isr^ : but tbe 
itiona in this respect which exist among different icdividaalA. are 
\o the degree in which its resonance is increased, by the vibration 
M Other parts of the larvnx, and of the neighboring cavitiea. — 
b'b Aniinal Phy$ioloyy, 



OOXSTITCTIOXAL PECCLLLEmES OF MULATTOZS. 

It. Kott, whose long residence in the Slave States renders bis testi- 
f Taloable, gives, in the '^Tvpes of Mankind/* the tbllowin^; snm- 
^ of the resnlt of hia observations. 1. That mulatt(X>s arc the 
»8t«lived of any class of the hnman race. 2. Tliat inuhittoes are 
mediate in intelligence between the blacks and the whites. 8. 

they are less capable of nndergoing hardshi|>s than either the 
a or whites. 4. That the mulatto women are peculiarly dolit*ato, 
mbject to a variety of chronic diseases. That they are bad broed- 
Md nurses, liable to abortions, and that their children generally die 
g. 6. That when mulattoes intermarry, they are less pn)lifio than 
1 crossed on the parent stocks. 6. That when a negro man niarriiMl 
dte woman, the offspring partook more larg^.»ly of the negro typo 

when the reverse union had effect. 7. That mulattoes, like 
oea, altliough nnacclimated, enjoy extraordinary exemption from 
w fever when brought to Charleston, Savannali, Mobile, or Now 
iDfl, These conclusions, however, are strictly corri*ct only where 
Dtermarriages occur between people of the Anglo-Saxon and negro 
L Where they concern those derived IVom the southern counlrifH 
orope, as French, Italians, Spaniards, d:c., such shortniwH of life 
mprolificacy of the mulattoes docs not hold g(Kjd. 

PECULIASITIEd OP THE OKIGIN.VL AMKUICAN UACK. 

•r. Morton, in his Crania Amerieanoy gives the fullowing oh his 
.QflioDs from his examination c»f the Amoricau raeus : 1. I'lmt tlia 
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American race differs essentiBny from all otiien^ not exoqiting tha 
Mongolian. 2. That the American nationa^ ezoepting the Polar tribe^ 
are of one race and of one species, bnt of two great families, which rs- 
semble each other in phTsical, bnt difier in intellectoal oharaoter. t. 
That the cranial remains discovered in the mounds from Pern to Wl»> 
oonsin belong to the same race, and probably to the Toltecan famOj. 



SIZE OF THE HUMAN BKAIN. 

Dr. Samnel George Morton gives the following as among the resolti 
of the internal measorements of 623 haman crania, made with a view 
to ascertain the relative size of the brain in various races and famifies 
of man : — The Teutonic or German race, embracing as it does ths 
Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Americans, Anglo-Irish, &c, possesses the largest 
brain of any people. The nations having the smallest heads are the 
ancient Peruvians and Australians. The barbarous tribes of America 
possess much larger brain than the semi-civilized Peruvians or Mexi- 
cans. The ancient Egyptians, whose civilization antedates that of aD 
other people, and whose country has been justly called " the cradle <rf 
the arts and sciences,^' have the least-sized brain of any Caucasian 
nation excei)ting the Hindoos ; for the small number of Semitic heads 
will hardly permit them to be admitted into the comparison. The 
negro brain is nine cubic inches less than the Teutonic, and three cqIm 
inches larger than the ancient Egyptians. The largest brain in the 
series is that of a Dutch gentleman, and gives 114 cubic inches'; the 
smallest head is an old Peruvian of 58 cubic inches ; and the difference 
between these two extremes is no less tlian 56 cubic inches. The brain 
of the Australian and Hottentot falls far below the negro, and measures 
precisely the same as the ancient Peruvian. This extended series of 
measurements fully confirms the facts stated in the Crania Americana^ 
that the various artificial modes of distorting the cranium occasion no 
diminution of its internal capacity, and consequently, do not affect the 
size of the brain. Sir William Hamilton, in a pai>er communicated to 
Jameson^s Journal, objects to Dr. Morton's conclusions ; adding that 
ho (Sir W. n.) has now established, apart from the proofs by averages, 
that the human encephalon does not increase after the age of seven, at 
highest. This has boon done, by measuring the heads of the s;une 
young persons, from infancy to adolescence and maturity ; for the slight 
increase of the head, after seven (or six) is exhausted by the develop- 
ment to be allowed in the bones, muscles, integuments, and hair. 
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TZAJBLT FOOD OF 027E SCAS. 
IVoin the armr and ziiivy diet sc&*e? of FraLce aLtl Ecglasd, -nliicli, 
of eoune are based apon the recog&ized LCrcea&ine? of large numlicrs of 
men in active life, it is inferred iL&t abcu: iwo sitid one-fonrth pouoda 
mToirdopois of dry food {>er dav. are ro'^mrcd for each i.n'i2vidaal : of 
fhia aboat three-fourths ore vegetable &iA the rr>t aniirtaL At the 
doie of an entire year, the amount is iipwanl« of eight hundred 
poonds. Ennraerating under the title of water all the various drinks 
•^^oflbe, tea, alcohol, wine, &c. — it» e<:im&tet] qnantitj 15 about 
fifteen hundred poanda per annum. That for the air received by 
braethlDg may be taken at eight hundred poun<L:. With these fi^nires 
bdtee DB| we are able to see how the case stands. The food, water, 
end air, which a man receives, amount in the aggregate to more than 
three thoosand pounds a year ; that ia, to about a ton and a half or 
I than twenty times his weight. 



BTATUBE OF MAN. 

An erroneous notion obtains belief, th:it tlie prc?eLt Stature of the 
Hnnan Race Ls condderably less than it has been in past ages. This 
error may, in part, have originated in the olden tales of men of gigan- 
tie itatnre, which are now almost univerally discredited. At tlie 
) time, it is extremely probable that the size of the race, notwith- 
; some local variations, has not sensibly diminished ; and, not 
odIj from the concurrence of many kinds of proofs from historical 
eridenoe from tlie earliest known periods, but from considerations of 
•deDoe in the absence of nil monuments, it mny be inferred that there 
haa been no material change eince the origin of mankind. 

WHAT ARE TEARS? 

The distinction of tears bhed from v.'u-ious causes are but imi)e> 
ibetly understood. Let us, therefore, hear Mr. Abernethy on tlio 
■abject — " What are the tears ? Xow, anybody making such an in- 
qnixy wonld really surprise a person who had not retlocted on the sub- 
leet What are tiie tears? Does not everybody know what the teara 
are? One would think that a person who instituted such nn inquiry 
had never seen a lluhhering hoy with the salt water running down his 
clieeks. Aye, but are these tears? Those are tears, to be sure, Midi 
M are shed from irritation or from sorrow, but thoy are not tlie cotor 
fliMi tears. They inflame the eye, thoy excoriate the very cheek down 
which they ran. What are those salt water teara? O, tlioy are tlie 
17 
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product of the lAohiymal ^aDd, whidh ii lodged in a di|^ fiMn cf tkt 
orbitaiypartof ibeaf,/VaiUw. It is the property of thqiegliiifli th> 
eafivary glands— to secrete oooasionaDj, and not oontinnallji and to 
secrete profbselj' at times. This is the sonroe of the aali witer wUdk 
b shed for onr grie^ or when any thing iiritatea the aoriSMseof thi 
^e; bnt it is a kind of salt water not calculated for InMeati^g 
the surface of the eye ; that yon may he assured oL What are tbe 
oommon tears t Unquestionably, a yery Inbricons flcdd to facilitate 
the motion of the eyelid npon the front of the eyeballr-a mndlagiDOiii 
Uqaor— a thin mncUage— secreted from the whole snr&oe of ib» eon- 
cavity. That it is mncilage, is manifest ; for, where it is abandant in 
quantity, and perhaps having a greater abundance than f>A»'mM»f*t in 
consequence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelida together t I 
say it is a mucilaginous secretion, excellently calcnlated fbr preaarvln g 
the front of the eye, and for preserving it moist| so that it may bt 
transparent*' 

NATUBE OF HAUL 

Hair does not, as was hitherto supposed, form an esE^itial part of 
the skin. It has a principle of existenoe of its own ; and Cnvier con- 
siders the organic system which produces hair as forming part of tlitt 
of the senses : the slightest touch, even that produced by a hair of the 
human head, is sufficient to make certain AnimAli^ cats for example, 
contract their skin and mako it tremble, as they always do to riil it 
of light bodies which stick to it ; and of the presence of which thej 
are apprised by this peculiar sense of touch. 

THE TONGUE, 

Is not an indispensable organ of taste, as is commonly supposed. 
Blumenbach saw an adult, and in other respects a well-informed msn, 
who was bom without a tongue. He could distinguish, neverthekn, 
very easily the tastes of solutions of salt, sugar, and aloes, mbbed on 
his palate, and would express the taste of each in writing. 

COBIPOSmON OF THE mnUJSf BODY. 
The living animal is made up for the most part of water. A dib 
of 164 lbs. weight contains 116 lbs. of water, and only 88 Ibe. of dry 
master. From his skin and from his lungs water is continually ctijio- 
rating. Were the air around him perfectly dry his skin would become 
parched and shrivelled, and thirst would oppress his feverish frans^ 
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abr wUch be breathes from Ids longs is loaded with moistTir& 
e tbat wbicb be draws in entirelr free from watery vapor, be 
Id lOon bnatbe ont tbe flnids which fill np his tissues, and would 
up into m withered and ghastly mmnmr. It is because the simoom 
other hot winds of the desert approach to this state of drrnesa, 

tiiey are so fatal to those who travel on the arid waste. — Jobs 
^ CkenMry of C(nnm<m Life, 

*nt Qoetelet states that of the 88 pomids of dry matter in th 
d man, S4 lbs. are flesh and fat, and 14 lbs. bone; 28 lbs. are organi 
»r (eombnstible), 10 lbs. mineral matter (incombnstible). If a bun 

poonda of human blood be rendered perfectly dry, by a heat not 
h exceeding that of boiling water, it wOl be reduced in weight to 
swhat less than twenty-two pounds. It loses about 78^ per cent 
Iter. The blood weighs, in the liquid state, nearly twenty pounds 

healthy full-grown average man, and it consists very nearly of 
Dm. of water and 4J lbs. of eolid matter. The blood contains by 
^t only one-eighth of the dry matter of the body, so that tlie 
igth of the latter could be sustained only for a very short period 
ioat supplies from other sources. And yet an animal docs not die 
karvation till it has lost two-fifths of its weight, and more than a 
lofitaheat. 

LEPB03T. 

lie ancient leprosy is not a distinct disease. Found in most parts 
le worid from the scriptural and classic eras through tlio middle 
down to the present time, it has only within the last two ccn- 
« been banished from England and France by improved modes of 
ig. Persons wh ? have been much abroad every now and then, 
me subject to this disease, sometimes many years after their re- 
home. I saw an instance of this sort in London within the last 
» months. The Crimea is one of its lurking-places, and it may 
I after a long lapse of time show itself in some of the survivors of 
tiege of SebastopoL It is called in the Crimea by the Cossacks 
4»maia Nemo9chtich^ the black disease, because the first symptoms 
be eruption consist in a darkened color of the face. The disooso 
he Crimea is described in Grueling Journey through liussia^ vol 
169, and in PalUu^ Journey^ vol, 1, p. 302. Its c8|>ociid causes 
iiardship, privation, exposure to cold and wot, bad or insufflciont 
, and the absence of the means of cleanliness concurring. These 
oe a peculiar morbid condition of the blood, whence the discoso 
igB._W. E. C. NouBSB, in Nbta and Queriei. 
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ABSEKIO ICATEBB OF AUVI^IA. 

"Seutij all the inhabitants, partionlar^ in the mnontaina a^Matag 
Hungary, are in the habit of eating anenio. They pnrohaae It mte 
thenameof A«MfW>m trayeilingpeddlen» who proonre it from vctk- 
men at the glass-faotories, from veterinary surgeons, ^sc The effect 
of the poison, when taken in moderate quantities, is to give a freshneM 
to the complexion and afterwards 4o impart a certain degree of mi^oii- 
paint But the number of deaths, in oonseqnence of taking too mnch 
of the artiole, is by no means inoonsiderable. Every encleaiaatic can 
cite examples of these deaths, thoogh it is not easy to give a knowledge 
of them, as either through fear of the law which forbids any one to 
keep arsenic in his possession, or through a consdousaess of doing 
wrong, the arsenic-eaters conceal as much as possible their habit of 
osing it ; it is only on the bed of death that they confess what they have 
done. Another advantage which the arsenic-eaters derive from the 
use of the poison is to have their respiration facilitated in ascending 
the mountains. Whenever they are about to set out on a long excur- 
sion, they place a little piece of arsenic in their mouth, and the effect 
produced is really marvellous, as they ascend the greatest heights with 
ease. I may add, that, bearing this fact in mind, I have administered 
arsenic in cases of asthma with success. The quantity with which the 
arsenic-eaters commence is a piece about the size of a pea. They take 
it in the morning fasting, and augment the dose insensibly. A peasant, 
whom I was well acquainted vritli, takes at present about four tinns 
that quantity, and eigoys good health. He has been indulging in the 
habit for forty years ; his father did the same before him, and his sou 
vriU probably follow the example thus offered to thcnu The halit of 
the grooms and coachmen at Vienna of giving arsenic to their h<MMi 
Ab well known. They sometimes throw a pinch of it amongst the oats, 
and sometimes tie up a small bit in a linen rag, which they attach to 
the bit when tlie horse is harnessed. The saliva dissolves the poison, 
and the horse evidently delights in it The effect on horses of taking 
it is to put them in high condition, with the skin smooth and shining; 
and to increase their spirit. The carters in the mountainous oountries 
>f Austria are also in the habit of giving arsenic to their horses when 
about to ascend a steep road, and the effect is really marvellona, as tbe 
animals go along with extraordinary ease. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that though arsenic may bo given to a horse for years without 
any ii\jury arising, if the habit is interrupted, the animal at once £d]s 
oS, loses its appetite, and no matter what quantity of food may be 
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hren It, nener regains its strength, healthy appearance and conrage.^ 
^« Tbcuudi. 

Johnston, in his ^ Ohemistrj of Common Life,*' after mentioning 
hese fiusts, says that among other ways in which arsenic acts chemi- 
tSlj upon the system, experiment wiU probably show that it lessens 
lie nataral waste of the body, and especially that it diminishes the 
pnntitj of carbonic add discharged from the Inngs in a given time. 
nie consequence of this action npon the Inngs will be jfirst^ that less 
osjfoi will require to be inhaled, and hence a greater ease in breath- 
big under all drcumstances, but which will be especially perceived in 
oBmbing hills ; 9eeond, that the &t of the food which woold otherwise 
be used up in supplying carbonic acid to be given off by the Inngs, 
will be deposited instead in the cellular tissue beneath the skin, and 
thus win feed, plump out and render fat and fleshy the animal which 
ailBit 

BKIN-DEEP WOUNDS. 

The extreme sensibility of the skin to the slighest ii^'ury has origi- 
L the notion that the pain must be the more severe the deeper the 
This is not the fact ; nor would it accord with the beneficent 
I which shines out everywhere. The sensibility of the skin serves 
aot only to give the sense of touch, but it is a guard upon tlie deeper 
puis ; and as they cannot be reached except through the skin, and 
we must suffer pain therefore before they are injured, it would be 
sqieiflnous to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. K the in* 
tcraal parts which aot in the motions of the body had possessed a sim- 
ilar degreee and kind of sensibility with the skin, so far from serving 
■nj usefnl purpose, this sensibility would have been a source of inoon- 
▼emenoe and continual pain in the common exercise of the frame. 
The fact of t&e exquisite sensibility of the surface, in comparison with 
the deeper parts, being thus ascertained by daily experience, we can- 
not mistake the intention, that the skin is made a safeguard to the 
delicate textures whioh are contained therein, by forcing us to avoid 
injuries: and it does afford us a more effectual defence than if our 
bodies were covered with the hide of the rhinoceros. 

REOOYEBY FEOM DBOWNINO. 

Little 6r no water is found in the stomach of a drowned person ; 
and when it is present, it can in no way have contributed to death. 
The experiments of Orifila and Marc have proved that water is never 
found in bodies submersed after death ; and that it cannot be made to 
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alter the Btomaflh nithont the aasiBtaiioe of a tube p—cl inlo tiie g«l* 
let This fact and that of little or no water entering the liing% onmoibe 
too widely propagated, as the popular pr^dioe Is in fiiTor of the oppoate 
opinion ; and bodies taken ont of the water are still rolled on barveb^ 
and held np bj the heels, in order to dislodge it; a practice fraa^t 
with the greatest danger, if the smallest chance of reanacitatioii i 

CAUSES OF DBOWNIN0. 

Dr. Amott, in his EUmentt qfPkyne»^ states the following \ 
why, in ordinary accidents, so many persons are drowned who mi^t 
eadly be saved : — 

1. Their belieying that the body is heavier than water, and there- 
fore that continued exertion is necessary to keep them swimming; 
and hence their generally assoming the position of a swimmer, in 
which the face is downwards, and the whole head has to be kept oot 
of water to allow of breathing. Now, as a man cannot retain this posi- 
tion withont continned exertion, he is soon exhaosted, even if a swim- 
mer ; and if not, the unskilful attempt will scarcely secure for him 
even a few respirations. The body raised for a moment by exertion 
above the natural level, sinks as far below it when the exertion ceases; 
and the plunge, by appearing the commencement of a permanent sink- 
ing, terrifies the unpractised individual, and renders him an easier vic- 
tim to his fate. 

2. From a fear that water by entering the ears may drown, as if 
it entered by the nose or mouth, a wasteful exertion of strength is made 
to prevent it ; the trutii being, however, that it can only fill the oater 
ear, or as far as the membrane of the drum, and is therefore of no con- 
sequence. Every diver and swimmer has his ears filled with water, 
and with impunity. 

3. Persons unaccustomed to the water and in danger of being 
drowned, generally attempt in their struggle to keep their hands above 
the surface, from feeling as if their hands were tied while held below ; 
but this act is most hurtfhl^ because any part of the body kept oat of 
the water in addition to the face, which must be out, requiree an effort 
to support it, which the individual is supposed at the tinoie incom p e t ent 
(o afford. 

4. The not having reflected that when a log of wood or a hmnaa 
body is floating upright, with a small portion above the sorfkce, in 
rough weather, as at sea, every wave in passing must cover the head for 
a littie time, bnt will again leave it projecting in the intervaL Tbo 
practised swimmer chooses this interval fbr breathing. 
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H Koi knowing the importance of keeping the ohest as fbU of air 
if posrible, the doing which has nearly the same effect as tying a 
Utdder of air to the neck, and without other effort will canse nearly 
the whole head to remain above the water. K the chest be once 
emptied, while from the face being nnder water, the person cannot in- 
hale again, the bodyremains specifically heavier than water, and will 



DIYIBION OF THE ANIMAL KINODOM. 

The division of nature into the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, is one of the things which we owe to the mnch-derided 
alofaendsts.— GsomoT St. Hilaibs, HUtoire des R^ne» Organiquea. 

BTBXTCTUBB AND POISON OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 

Among a number of living reptiles placed at my disposal, for ana- 
tomical and physiological uses, were two quite large and beautiful 
Bftttksnakes {CrotalU durmimtu)^ with which I lost no time in 
maldng many experiments. The largest, a little more than four feet in 
length, and having fourteen rattles, was killed, and 1 made a dissec- 
tion of its mouth, in order to learn some details of the anatomical re- 
lations of the fimgs and poison apparatus. The two fangs in use with 
the pcnson-sacs at their base, presented nothing remarkable, excepting 
that they were old and worn, and evidently soon to be shed. But di- 
rectly behind these, the mucous membrane on each side was crowded 
with what might l^ called the fangs of reserve ; for like successive 
teeth elsewhere, they were ready for complete development in turn, 
•a fiut as those in use passed away. These were of all sizes, from near 
that of the fangs in use, down to the smallest germ, and I was able to 
eanly count twelve on each side. Their developments, studied with 
the microscope, appeared as follows : First, a minute involution of 
the mnoons membrane (the tooth {ollicle). In this is seen a small 
conical papilla as the first trace of the future fang. This is gradually 
dsveloped by the aggregation of cells, and when about l-25th of an 
inch in length, its cavity (the pulp-cavity) is occupied with a net- 
wcfA of blood-vessels. The gp-owth after this is more rapid and de- 
terminate. The epithelial cells covering the apex of the papilla 
become lineally arranged, and fusing together, form fibres, which, 
when filled with calcareous salts, constitute the intimate structure of the 
cnamd. This enamel is formed very early, and some time before the 
■ppearanoe of the dentine or ivory : so that at one period you find 
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simply the eidUielud tooth-iao crowned iHth a point of ( 
the tooth-Bac inoreases and is pushed oat, the enamel point ia more and 
more eiongated, becoming finally yery long and adoolar, and with the 
aharpnesB well known in the perfect fang. Meanwhile the dentiney or 
iyory, is formed, and as this process is going on, its edgea hegin to 
rail towards each other on the convez and upper saihot of the tooth. 
This rolling of the edges to meet each other, continues gradnally with the 
growth of the tooth ; being first a hal^ and nsnally at last a complete 
canal. This cansl is the poison dnct; and being thns formed, two results 
ensne: 1st It is outside, and disocmneoted with the pulp-eavi^, but 
communicates with the tooth-foHide at its base. 2d. It is only in the 
iyory substance, terminating externally at the point where tUs la^ 
connects with the enamel ; the enamel-point, therefore, being free and 
solid. Thus formed, these fiangs seem to be in waiting to replace the old 
ones in the event of their being remoyed, or naturally shed. How this 
replacement takes place I am unable to say from obseryation. But H 
appears to me that the original tooth-foHicle becomes the poison-gland 
or sac ; for several of the larger reserye-fangs had each a small sac^ 
embracing its base, and which appeared to be only theprimitiye tooth- 
sac ; and moreover, the largest pair of these reserve fangs lay directly 
behind the ones in use. The replacement might, tlierefore, occur as 
with the higher animals,— the pair of reserve passing gradually together 
with the poison gland, into the places of those removed. But how- 
ever occurring, the substitution is exact and complete, and may take 
place in a very short time, for Dr. Bearing informed me, thai from 
one of his captive specimens, he extracted the fangs which were ex- 
actly replaced in six weeks ; there are many facts tending to show 
that these faugs are naturally shed once in a while if not regularly ; 
at all events, their points are likely to be broken off by frequent use, 
and however removed, Nature appears to have provided an ampls 
stock in reserve for their almdst indefinite repletion. The virulence 
of the poison of those animals is too well known for special descrip- 
tion. I will only add, there is good reason for the belief that its action 
is the same upon all living things, vegetablca as well as animala. It kf 
even just as fatal to the snake itself as to other animals ; for Dr. 
Dcaring informed me that one of his specimens, after being irritated 
and annoyed in its cage, in moving suddenly, accidentally struck one 
of its fangs into its own body ; it soon rolled over and died as any 
other animal would have done. Uere, then, we have the remarkable, 
and, perhaps, unique physiological fact, of a licjuid secreted dinjctly 
from the blood, which proves deadly when introduced into the very 
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• (tbe blood) from which h wis deiiTed! With the view of a»- 
EniDg the power and amonnt of thU poUon. Dr. iMi^nnz p^rf^^rm- 

foUowing experiment : The snake was a rerr l^rae and vidoaa 
ud Tvry aedre at the time. He took ei^ht half-2r>jwn chickea^ 
iDowed the make to strike at each and^r the winj. as fa.< &a ther 

1 be presented to him. The first died imme«liatelr : the «econd 
a few minntes ; the third after tea minat«s ; the fourth after 
than an hoar : the fifth after twelve hoar? : the ?ixth was sick 

Irooping for several davs, bat recovered! : the S':^venth wan onlj 
Hj affected, and the eighth not at all. With my second remain 
pecimen I was desiroas of performing seven] oz[ienment.'«. &» to 
ction of this poison on the bIo<id. The fullnwiri^ U one : Tlio 
B was qoite active, and as anv one a[ipn>arhtr4i ;he caj?e, began to 
SYiolentlj; but twenty -five or iLLny drojn chkrof'^rm being 
red to fall on his head; one slowlr after the other, the yiuod of his 
B gradnallj died awaj. and in a ivw minutes he wa^ wliolly nnder 
iflecta of this agent lie was then adroitly •«i2e'l l^bin<l the jaws 

the thamb and fore- finger, and dragged from the ca-j^ ami allow- 
> partially re^awitate ; in tbLs state, a ?ecoiid j^er^jn heM his tail 
"event his coiling around the arm of the first, while a third open- 
is mouth, and with a pair of f«rc«jH pre-<^d the f:mg upward, 
ing a flow of the poUon, which wa« received on the end of a soal- 

The snake was then retumc<l into the cage. BUxkI was then 
icted from a finger, for microscrjpical examination. The smallest 
itityof the poison being presented to the blood l»etwoen the glasses, 
lange was immeiiiately |)erceive<l — the corpoaole^ ceased to nm 
pfle together, and remained stagnant withitut any special altora- 
of structure; the whole appearance was as though the vitality of 
i>lood had been suddenly destroyed, exactly as in death from light- 
. This agrees, also, with another experiment performed on a fowl 
re the whole msea of the blood appeared quite liquid, and having 
\ ooagulable power. The phy.siological actii'U of this p«>is«>n in an- 
a, is probably that of a most powerful eed;itivo acting through the 
d on the nervous centres. Tliis is shown by the roinarkable fact, 
its full and complete antidotes are the most active stiinnlantj*; of 
e, alcohol, in some shajie, is the first.— Dr. W. J. BrBSirr, b^A^r^ 
Boiton Katural Jlittory Society. 

THE BTIXa OF TUE Mi>*QriTl\ 
3ne of the most remarkable features in the anatomy of the mu*- 
o 18, that the parts which constitute the mouth are elongated, ao 
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M to fonn a beak extending horiaontanylilw that of iiM^ He 

beak or sting is about half the length of the body, and to the imawieHii 
eye appears to be very simple in its stmotnre. When eTamlntd with 
the mioroeoope, however, it is found to be oomposed of seven diflbrani 
partS) which are comparatively stont on one edge. These parte vwy 
in length, and can be separated from each other without nmeh £IB- 
cnlty. They are broad at the upper part, where they are muled to 
the head, and they gradually t^)er to a point. One of the parts is a 
tubular canal or groove, in which the others are lodged when the pro- 
boscis is not in use. I have notbeen able to find any appearance of 
teeth, except on the two longest pieces: in these I have found them 
near the tip. The two longest pieces, also, are marked by tranavene 
lines, extending from one edge to the other, throughout their whole 
length.— -Db. Dubkxs, ^ore the BotUn^ Society qf IMural Mkiorf. 

THB OHAMKIXO'S, 

The cause of the di£Eerent changes of color which the Chameleon 
undergoes is not even yet well understood. It is said that the reU 
miucosum^ or colored layer of the skin, contains two kinds of pigment, 
situated in different layers ; the deeper-seated layer is of a deep green 
or violet-red color; the superficial pigment is of a grayish color ; the 
deep-seated pigment is contained in branched cavities, and is mov 
able, producing by its partial accumulation and varying proportions 
with the superficial layer the changes of color for which the Chame- 
leon has in all ages been remarkable. Dr. Shaw says, that the general 
or usual changes of color in the Chameleon, are from a bluish ash- 
color (its natural tinge) to a green and sometimes yellowish color, 
spotted unequally with red. K the animal be exposed to a full sun- 
shine, the unilluminated side generally appears, within the q>ace oi 
some minutes, of a pale yellow, with large roundish patches or ipots 
of red-brown. On reversing the situation of the animal the same 
changes take place in an opposite direction ; the side which was before 
in the shade now becoming brown or ash -color, while the other side 
becomes yellow and red; but these changes are subject to much 
variety, both as to intensity of colors and dispontion of spots. — ^Mach- 
dkb's Treasury of Natural Bietory, 

A£AB nOBSES. 

Though the Arabs jusUy boast of their Horses, it is a oommoa 
error that suppoees them to be very abundant in Arabia. In the 
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Sacred Writings, and down to the times of Mohammed, thej are sel- 
dom mentioned ; camels being mostly used both in their warlike and 
predatory excursions. The breed is limited to the fei*tile pastnre- 
gronnds, and it is there only that they thrive ; while the Bcdonins, 
who ooonpy arid districts, rarely have any. In Nejed, they are not 
Deariy 00 nnmerons as in the rich plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
In Hejar, they become scarcer ; and thence towards Yemen, they be- 
come fewer still, both the climate and pasture there being reckoned 
ii^nrions to their health. The great heat of Oman is also deemed nn- 
ikyorable to them. In the district of Gebel Sharamar, there are many 
encampments that possess none ; in Medina they are not seen, and in 
Mecca there are, perhaps, not more than sixty belonging to private 
individuals ; so that the estimate of Burckhardt is, perhaps, correct, 
when ho affirms, that from Akaba to the shores of Hadramant, com* 
prising the great chain of mountains and the western plains towards 
the sea, the amount of horses is not more than 5,000 or 6,000 ; while 
the aggregate number in the whole peninsula does not exceed 50,000 — 
a number far inferior to what the same superficial extent in any other 
part of Asia or Europe would furnish. Neither are all the Arab 
horses of the most select race — of the most perfect or distinguished 
qnafity ; and perhaps, not above five or six in a whole tribe deserve 
tiie name of first-rate in respect to size, bone, beauty, and action. 
BUS, their numbers are considerable ; each of which may be bought, 
if purchased in the desert, at from £150 to £200. 

It may be remarked that the Arabs have great faith in certain su- 
perstitious charms, which they suppose will protect their horses from 
accidents. They use talismans written on a piece of triangular paper, 
which are put into a leathern purse of the same shape, and fetstened 
ronnd the animal^s reck, as a defence against witchcraft from unlucky 
eyes. A couple of boards tusks, joined at the extremities by a silver 
iteg, are suspended from their mane to keep them from the farcy. 

MEMOBAKDA ABOUT D008. 

It is remarkable, that Arom this faithful animal, the companion of 
man, and the guardian of his person and property, should originate so 
many terms of vile reproach and low comparison, — as, you dog, you 
cor, you hound, you whelp, you puppy ; so dog's trick, dog cheap, dog 
trot, dog sick, dog weary, doggerel rhymes, to lead the life of a dog, 
or to use like a dog. This may be traceable to the East, whei*e the 
dog is held in abhorrence as the common scavenger of the streeti. 
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« mn tluit dieth in tbe dty the dogs shall ert," was i 
wit2ihiafiEuiiiljr(l^lS^u^^^- 11); of Baaaha (1 Kings xyL 4X a paoplt 
about to be punished for their offences by famine and pestilenosu A 
rayenons dedre for food is called a canine i^petite ; and of a fool aod 
l^attonons feeder it is. sud, that hungry dogs will eat dirtj podding. 
By the Israelites the dog was aooonnted so abominAUe, Uiat in the 
Leyitaoal law the price of a dog was forbidden to be offered in aaori- 
fice. He haa also been ever the miserable victim of most oroel ai^ier- 
iments by the anatomist and the philosopher ; and when a tax waa 
Ittd on his head, a general massacre of the q>edes took place. By the 
JIgyptians, however, the dog was an ok]|}eot of adoration, as the repre- 
sentative of one of the celestial signs ; and by the Indians^ as ooa of 
the sacred forms of their deitiee. 

**Tli« EsTPtlant wonhtpped doy^ aad Sw 
llMir frith UMide iBtenwdiM war.**— HMSOtm. 

7%e Canieular or Dog-day are so called, not becaose dogs are at 
that season apt to ran mad, bat from the heliacal rising of Sirios, or 
the Dog-star, as typical of the season of greatest heat, or wane of tha 
summer. 

In moonlight nights dogs, as the emblems of vigilance, are said to 
be more than usuidly watchful, and to *^ bay the moon ; " and they 
are supposed to have a sense of the odor of mortal dissolution, and to 
howl before the death of one of the family. They perspire by the 
tongue ; and in hot countries, as in Africa, die if they be suddenly 
plunged into cold water. The young, or whelps of the dog, as is the 
case with all quadrupeds which bring forth litters, aud have the feet 
divided into many segments or toes, are bom blind, and so continue 
for ten or twelve days ; and at this time they are probably deaf^ as 
the valves of the ears are closed till the eyes are opened. 

The dog was formerly taught to turn the spit and roast the meat, 
by continual exercise in a kind of tread- wheel ; hence this kind of dog 
was called ** the turnspit : " 

**Bat as ft dof UiAt tanu Um qiU 
BmUtb hlmMlf and pliet his feet 
To dimb the wheel, bat aU la Tain,— 
Hie owB weight briafi him back afaia, 
And Btin he*8 In the Mlf-aame plaee 
Where, at his setting oat, he was.**— /TtMU^rac. 

Well-authenticated anecdotes are related of one of a couple of tun 
spit dogs refusing to work the ipit because it was not his torn. 
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The hair of a dog, when burnt, was fonnerly prescribed as an an- 
tidote against the effects of intoxication ; hence a man too mnch 
excited by drink at night is recommended to take a hair of the same 
dog the next morning, as a means of gradually counteracting his state 
of debility ; but the dram is now snbstitnted for the hair. 

It is an error to imagine that a mad dog avoids the water ; for he 
will both drink it and swim in it as nsnal, and without presenting any 
oi that horror of it which characterizes Hydrophobia in man. 

The greyhound b so called, not from any allusion to color, but be* 
eanse he came originally from Greece, OanU Graius ; therefore the 
name should be written graihound. 

Mr. Jesse notes, in his Gleanings : ^' Every one has observed that 
dogs, before they lie down, turn themselves round and round several 
times. Those who have had an opportunity of witnessing the actions 
of animals in a wild state, know that they seek long grass for their 
beds, which they beat down and render more commodious by turning 
zoond in it several times. It would appear, therefore, that the habit 
of our domestic dogs in this respect is derived from the nature of the 
same species in the wild state. This is a curious fiiot, and serves to 
prove how much the instinctive habits of wild animals are retained 
by their domesticated progeny." 

BABKIKO OF IX)Oa 

The Australian dog never barks ; indeed, Gardiner, in his Mum 
^f NaJbiTty states, that " dogs in a state of nature never bark ; they 
simply whine, howl, and growl ; this explosive noise is only found 
among those which are domesticated." Sonnini speaks of the shep- 
herds' dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this faculty ; and Go- 
lumbus found the dogs which he had previously carried to America to 
have lost their propensity to barking. The barking of a dog is an ao- 
quired faculty, — ^an effort to speak, which he derives from his associa 
tion with man. — ^E. T. Bennett. 

MSMOBANDA AB0X7T OATB. 

Tbe Oat was originally brought from Persia, and was unknown to 
FUny and the Roman writers ; and the term puss is thought to be a cor- 
ruption of perM, She is the emblem of the moon, from the great 
changeableness of the pupil of the eye, which in the daytime is a 
mere narrow line, dilatable in the dark to a luminous globe ; and she 
esQ, for this reason, like most animals of prey, see best by night 
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It was former]/ the trick of the Sn^^ldi c wmtrji i M n to 
A oat for a sooldng-plg, and bring it to mariket in a bag ; ao ttaklk 
who, withoat oarefhl examinAtion, made a haaty barg^A, waa adift 
bay a pig in a poke, and might get a oat in a bag; and a diaeofaiy if 
this oheat gave rise to the ezpreaaioa of Uiii»g IMe caimU ^tk»k§, 
as a premature and nnlncky diaolosiire. 

The fur of the oat was of old used in trimming cloaks and ooati; 
and in allosion to the unfitness of her flesh for food, it is said of mg 
thing confined to one pnrpose'onlj, What oan yon haye of a cat M 
her skin t The oatgnt used for rackets, an I for the finer strings d 
violins, is made from the dry intestines of the oat ; the larger stiingi 
being fh>m the intestines of sheep and lambs. A smaller kind of 
fiddle is called a kit The scratch of the cat is supposed to be venoB* 
ous, because a lacerated wound is more apt to fester than a dellmto 
cut with a sharp instrument. The tenacity of her htAd has givea 
origin to many metaphorical ezpresrions and appeUations, aa the oi^ 
or tackle, on board ship ; and a oat-o'-nine-taSls, or scourge, ao calM 
fh>m the scratches it leaves on the skin, like the clawings of a oit 
There is a belief that, however a cat may be thrown, she always fidb 
on her legs. This cats usually do, because of the facility with whi(i 
they balance themselves when springing fh)m a height ; which power 
of balancing is in some degree produced by the flexibility of tki 
heel, the bones of which have no fewer than four joints. Again, eiti 
usually alight softly on their feet, because in the middle of the fboiii 
a large ball, or pad, in five parts, formed of an elastic substance ; and 
at the base of each toe is a similar pad. It is impossible to imsgioe 
any mechanism more calculated to break the force of a fall. 

From her great powers of resistance, the cat is said to have mum 
UtieB. " 'lis a pity you had not ten lives, — a cat's and your owp," 
says Ben Jonson, in Ftery Man in Jffis Humour. 

The wcU-known tale of the monkey seizing hold of the paw of the 
cat, to get the roasted chestnuts from the hot embers, gave rise to the 
proverb, " to make a catVpaw of one," or to make another sub8e^ 
vicnt to one's own services. 

This phrase is of greater antiquity than many suppose ; for we find 
a story of a cat and a monkey, in A Voyage round the Worlds by Dr. 
John FrAj\cis Qemelli Oareri, in 1696. The Doctor was told by D. 
Antony Machado de Brito, admiral of the Portuguese fleet in India, 
that in order to punish a mischievous monkey he placed upon the fin 
a cocoa nut (of which monkeys are very fond), and then hid himself to 
see how the monkey would take it from the tr^ without burning hit 
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^ws. The cmming oreature looked aboat, and eeemg a cat by the 
Ireride, held her head in his mouth, and with her paws took off the 
mt, which he then threw into water to cool, and ate it 
She is thought to be particularly fond of fish : 

** What female heart eta gold despise f 
What cat's ayerse to flshf" 

Gbat, Od4oniAe Peaih i^a/itvauHU Osk 

But this is not probable ; for if a plate of fish and a plate of meat, 
aitlier raw or dressed, be placed before H cat, she will generally prefer 
Jie meat 

The cat, especially the black kind, is highly charged with electricity, 
irhich is visible in the dark, when the cat is irritated, and may be pro- 
laoed as follows : 

Place your left hand upon the throat of the cat, and w.<th the mid- 
fie finger and the thumb press slightly the bones of the animal's shoul- 
kra ; then, if the right hand be gently passed along the back, peroep- 
tiHe shocks of electricity will be felt in the left hand. Shocks may 
dao be obtained by touching the tips of the ears after mbbing the 
ImicIe. The same may also be obtained from the foot Placing the 
at <m your knees, apply your right hand to the back ; the left fore 
pinr resting on the palm of your left hand, apply the thumb to the 
^per side of the paw, so as to extend the daws, and by this means 
bdng your forefinger into contact with one of the bones of the leg, 
irhere it Joins the paw ; when, from the knob, or end of this bone, 
die finger slightly pressing on it^ you may feel distinctly suooessiye 
ihooks, similar to those obtained from the ears. 

' The attitudes and motions of the cat are of great elegance, in con- 
nqaence of her being fomished with collar-bones : she can therefore 
BoaTey food to her mouth by the paw, like the monkey ; can dimb 
md clasp, strike sideways, toss her prey upwards, and seat benelf on 
m emioence of very confined and narrow surfiice. 

IfSBINO 8HESP, 

[t is supposed, are named from the acyective term merino, applied by the 
9p«niards to sheep moving from pasture to pasture ; they are the fine- 
mooUed hind, are always in the open air, and travel every season from 
Que oool mountains of the northern portions of the kingdom to foed 
bn winter over the southern and warmer plains of Andalusia, Manoha, 
■nd Estremadura. There are supposed to be in Spain about ten 
mSDiiHiB of this i -wooUed travelling race, tended by about fifty thou- 
md ah^dierdfl, i guarded by tlurty thousand do0k 
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ABGHTISOTUEB OF TBS BKAYEtL 

The stories of the Beayer using its long^ broad, and^flat tail as e 
trowel are impositioiis on the crednloos. Hie tail is altogether unfit- 
ted for such operations : for mixing up the mud with ^ther matorials 
the animal employs its fore-paws and the month ; while it employs 
the tail in the water as a paddle and rudder, to urge itself onwai^ 
and to ^rect its course. Whh its powerM incisor teeth it strips off 
and diyides the bark of tree^ which forms its principal nutriment ; 
and it gnaws the rough thick trunks to obtain the limber for building 
its habitation. Its teeth are reproduced from the base as fast as they 
are worn down at the extremity. - By good authority it is stated, thai 
a beaver will lop off with its teeth, at a angle effort, a stem of the 
thickness of a common walking-stick, as cleanly as if done by a gar- 
dener's pruning-knife. 

CAN TOADS LITE XN0QL06XD IN BTOHE OB WOODf 

The Revs. Dr. Buckland and E. Stanley, from a variety of experi- 
ments to determine the possibility of these reptiles existing within 
blocks of stone or wood, conclude that the commonly received belief 
is perfectly false, notwithstanding the almost numberless instances on 
record, apparently well attested, of the vitality of the reptiles under 
the joint additional singularity of excluaon of lur.and privation of food. 

EATABLE FBOGB. 

Frogs live on land the greater part of the year, and do not retii^ 
to the water till the cold nights of October, when they retreat for the 
winter to the bottom of stagnant pools. They arrive at full age in 
about five years, and are supposed to live about twelve or fifteen. 
They are so tenacious of life, that they will continue to live, and even 
Jump about, several hours after their heads have been cut off. The 
hind leg$ of frogs are fricasseed, and their fore legs and liver are put 
into sonp, on the Continent The edible frog is considerably lai^er 
than the common frog, and though rare in England, is common in 
Italy, France, and Germany ; they are brought from the country to 
Vienna, 8,000 or 4,000 at a time, and are sold to the great dealeii| 
who have conservatories for them. They are caught at night by 
means of lights and nets, or hooks baited with worms ; in Switzer- 
land, by long rakes, with dove-set teeth, which are thrown into the 
water, and drawn suddenly out again. Some persons have kept frv^ 
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WB pets : Dr. Townscm kept one he called *^ Mosidora,'' to gnard hia 
deanorf from flies. — Proeeeding$ of the Mhmolean Society. 

WHALEBONE. 

This snbstanoe is improperly named, since it has none of the pro- 
pertiea of bone : its correct name is baleen. It is fonnd attached to 
tfie upper jaw, and serres to strain the water which the whale takes 
into its large month, and to retain the sn^all animaLs* on which it snb- 
■iflto. For this purpose, the baleen is in plenty, sometimes eight hnn- 
dred pieces in one whale, placed across each other at regular distances, 
wllh the fHnged edge towards the mouth. 

Seeing that the head famishes the baleen, the record of the ancient 
perqiiiflite of the Queen's Oonsort of England, evinces gross ignorance 
of the natural economy of the whale. This privilege was, that on 
the taking of a whale on the British coasts^ it should be divided be- 
tween the King and Queen ; the head only being the King's property, 
and the tail the Queen's. The reason for this whimsical distinction, 
as assigned by ancient records, was to furnish the Queen's wardrobe 
with whalebone t 

OOSAL FISHEBY IN THE MEDITEBEANEAN. 

The coral of which ladies' ornaments are made is found in different 
parts of the Mediterranean, but principally on the coasts of Barbary 
and the Island of Sardinia. The coral is procured by means of nets 
made with very wide meshes and very loose in texture, which are about 
eighteen yards long and one wide, the wide part being let down per- 
pendicularly in the sea, in order that the coral rock maybe better em- 
braced by the length. The fishing machine which is employed con- 
Bsts, however, of five nets, arranged as follows : — ^Two sticks, of the 
IMi^VnAaa of a man's arm, and each about two feet and a half in length, 
are fastened together in the form of a cross ; to each of the extremities 
Is attached a net, the length lying of course much in folds. Under the 
centre is attached a stone of perhaps seventy pounds weight, and to the 
same point is also attached another net. The rope from the centre com- 
municates with the boat, and is stretched across a man's thigh, which 
is covered with a thick piece of leather. Thus arranged, the machine 
is thrown overboard, and the bojit is propelled by sails or oars till the 
nets have laid hold of a rock. Then by the aid of all the crew, pieces 
of the rock are broken off by main force and brought up in the neta. 
The pieces derive their value from their weight and color. Jet-blaok 
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and loee-colored oonb are the most esteemed, althon^ s deeper nd, 
white and a dark dirtj gray abonnd. Hie laat is nearly TafaiekHL 
The rose-eolored will sell at from sixtoea to eighty dollars the rolotoof 
thirty-three ounces according to the weis^t of the piece. Hm eorslii 
found at a depth varying from aboat oght to thirty-four fiithoinsi die 
best being near the surface. The growth of the coral is yeiy raurk- 
able — ^what is taken in one summer being often replaced the next 
winter. — Ebtuehold Wordi. 

GBOWTH OF FISH. 

The growth of the salmon, as proved by the marked fish of the 
Doke of Sutherland, in the Scotch fisheries, is notorious. In four 
months^ time, it has been proved that the young fry, between the 
period of their leaving their native rivers for the sea and their retuiB, 
have increased in weight varying firom 8 to 7 lbs. Without the poo- 
tive proof of identity by marking, this would have seemed chimericiL 
We have now to notice the increase, in the waters at Boitafort, near 
Brussels, of the jack, the only species of fresh-water fish which has is 
yet been put to the test in regard to its growth. In these waters, in 
October, 1852, about 2000 were left as stock, none exceeding 2 lbs. in 
weight, the fish thas put in being indigenous to the water ; these &h 
have been caught the present mouth with rod and line as high as 6 lbs. 
each, showing a gain in weight of 4 lbs. in 16 months — a rateonlj 
known in the first rivers in England. But the most extraordinary in- 
crease has been in the fish not indigenous. In the month of March of 
last year a fresh supply of jack was put in as stock fi-om a neighboring 
water, the largest being S lbs. in weight; these fish were marked br 
cutting off a portion of tlieir tail fin. Two of the fish thus marked 
were caught last week, one weighing 8§ lbs., another 7^ lbs., thus 
showing a positive increase as to one of 5^ lbs., in a period of 11 
months, taking it even upon the assumption that the fish so can^t 
were those weighing 8 lbs. when put in, and of which weight there 
were but few. We have been informed (hat in these waters the other 
description of fish, such as carp, tench, perch, and eels, increases as to 
the two former, after the rate of 2 lbs. per annum. 

PRESSUBB BORNE BY ANIMAL LIFE AT GREAT DFJ^THS. 

The real amount of pressure home by animal life in profound 
depths, is truly an interesting question for consideration and experi- 
ment At 16 fat)ioma & U^Vn^ ox^etaie would have to anatain about 
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60 ponndfl to the sqnare inch ; and at 60 fathoms as much as IBO 
poQDds; at 100 fathoms* depth, the pressure would amount to 285 
poonds, and at 700 fathoms the creature must hear with unpunitj a 
quantity equal to 1880 pounds upon the square inch, while the pressure 
of 1000 fathoms of superinoumhent water on the same are^ consider- 
ably exceeds a ton. — Adhtral Smtth, on the Mediterranean, 

Rev. W. Scoreshy, in a lecture at the London Institution, stated 
that whales are known to descend perpendicularly from 4200 to 4800 
feet; and at the latter depth he had calculated from accurate data 
that a large whale would have to suitftain the pressure of 211,201 tons 
diatrihuted over its entire sur&ce, or about 1874 ^^^ on every square 
loot of its body. 

FEW FISH FOUND AT 8EA. 

Paradoxical as the^ fact may appear, there is no class of persons 
who eat so few fish as sailors; and the reason is, they seldom obtain 
them. With the exception of flying-fish, and dolphins, and perhaps a 
very few others, fish are not found on the high seas at a great dis- 
tance firom land. They abound most along coasts, in straits and bays, 
and are seldom caught in water more than forty or fifty fathoms in 
depth. 

GENERATION OF THE EEL. 

This qucBBtio texatOy which occupied the attention of naturalists 
from Aristotle downwards, was at last set at rest by Mr. Tarrell 
Jiving by minute and microscopic dissections, carried on through 
^ghteen months in succession, that the eel is oviparous, having milt 
and roe like other fishes. Mr. Tarrell traced eels down to the brackish 
water, whither they go generally, though not universally, to depoidt 
their spawn ; and he followed the young in their extraordinary spring 
Journeys up the great rivers, and into the brooks and rivulets, in which 
they seek out for themselves haunts. In numbers they are immeasur- 
able ; the shoals advance up the stream, forming a black line along 
the diore ; nor are these journeys confined to the water— they ctosb 
fields, and climb posts and pales, in order to reach the place of their 
destination. 

HOW ARTIFICIAL FEASLS ARE FORMED^ 

Sir Joseph Banks was the first naturalist who described the manner 
la whioh pearls are formed by certain testaceous animals in theh: shells; 
tat Ilia naxntive was generally qoeaiioiied. It waa^how^w^ taSc^ 
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ooRobonted in 1858, wiien tlie ffermm steuMr, bciiig at Nlngpo^ 
the great GhiMse nuuicet for these pearii^ the BtSkn obtained acme 
live mnnds, in which, on bdng opened, seyeral peark were found in tiie 
ooin8e<tffomiatioiL It appears that the Ohineae introdnoe pieoea of 
wood or baked earth into the live nnuBsl, which, being ir r itat ed, 
covers the sabstance with a peailj deposit little metal fignres, 
generally of Bnddha, are freqnentlj introduced, and when thus coated 
with pearl are Talned as channa. 

Artifi<»al pearls haye been made fnm the scsles of the bleak, and 
other fish, sinoe the reign of Henry lY. of Frsnce; the beada are 
of i^asB, and are coated inside with the pearl essence; and the taking 
of the fish and the mannfactnre of the pearl and beads is said to em- 
ploy 100,000 persons in France and Switxerland. 

Pearls^ from their consisdng of carbonate of lime, are, of conrsei 
Teiy solaUe in adds. Hence may haye ori^nated the accoont of 
Cleq[>atra dissolving a pearl in vinegar, and drinking it to Mark An- 
tony's health at supper ; which is now regarded as an historical fiction, 
to show the inventive talents of the voluptuons qneen in her allore- 
ments for Antony, in whom she found a companion to her taste. It 
is, however, pretty certain that Cleopatra possessed a pearl, or peark 
of great valae. • 

THE OELL OF THE BEXL 

When we behold the bee constmcting its cell to contain its 
winter stock, and constmctuig it of that form which is demonstrably 
the strongest and the most convenient, it most be evident to every 
one who has given the least attention to the obvions pn^terties of 
different figm-es, that there are only three which will admit the Janction 
of their sides without any vacant spaces between them, all the figurcr 
being equal and similar; namely, the square, the equilateral triangle 
and the hexaedron. Of these the last k the strongest and most con- 
venient In thk form, then, we find that the celk are constructed. 
Thk k a wonderful fact : and what k equaly remarkable, the middle 
of every cell, on one side, is directly opposite to the point where the 
three partitions meet on the opposite side. By thk position the cell 
receives additional strength. This k not all. If human ingenuity wer« 
to contrive a cell which would require the least expenditure of mate- 
rial and labor, it woulil bo a question, not easily solved, at what pre- 
cise angle the three pianos which compose the bottom ou^t to meet 
Kadaurin, the celebrated mathematician, by a fluxionaiy ealcoloai 
rtofamninad pnokely tha an^ leqiiirsd; and be found, bj Ihm noit 
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nfiDSiirAtkm that the sobject would admit, that it is the very 
i in which the three planes in the bottom of the cell of a honej 

do exactly meet Again, Reanmnr, presoming that the angles 
w«ve adopted for the porpose of saying material, proposed to Ednig, 
tbe mathftmatioian, that he should determine what should be the 

I of a hexagonal cell, with a pyramidal base, to require the least 
By the infinitesimal cmJcuIus, he ascertained that the 
Snatest an^e should be 109*" 26', and the smaUer ro"" 84', the very 
an^ which the bee adopta. What an astonisMng coincidence is this! 
A proibond mathematician is required to solve a very diflScult prob- 
lom ; and it is found that his conclusion, gained by the ezerdse of 
coBriderable ingenuity and deep thought, was practically exhibited in 
tbe operations of the bee. — Grombis's Natural Theology. 

Kirby and Spence say that **Maraldi found that tbe great angles 
were generally lOQ"" 28', and the smaller ones 70'' 82', and Mr. Ednig, 
an eminent mathematician, calculated that they ought to be 109"* 26', 
and 70^ 84', to obtain the greatest strength with any given amount 
of material " Lord Brougham states, that he has discovered that the 
bee Is right, and that the mathematician was wrong; and that other 
Baatbematicians with whom he has communicated agree with him| 
and hate detected the source of the error. 

SPIDSBS' WEBS. 

Leawenhock has computed that 100 of the single threads of a ftill- 
giown qpider are not equal to the diameter of the hair of the beard ; 
and consequently, if the threads and hair be both round, ten thousand 
audi threads are not bigger than such a hair. He calculates fiuther, 
thai when young spiders first be^ to spin, 400 of them are not larger 
than one of a full growth; allowing which, 4,000,000 of a young 
^lider^ threads are not so big as the angle hair of a man's beard. — 

LIGHT OF THE GLOW-WOBli. 

The common doctrine respecting the Dght of the Glow-worm is, 
tiiat it is a lamp lit up by the female to direct the darkling flight of the 
male. This proves to be a fiillacy ; for the grubfs — ^which, being in a 
■tate of infimcy, are therefore incapable of propagating,— exhibit a no 
leas brilliant light than the perfect insect De Oeer remarked the same 
B|^t in the nymph state, which he describes as ** very lively end bril- 
fiaal ;" and in this stage of ezistanoe it is still less capable of pfopaga- 
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tionthaninihatoflarya. *^0f whatQse.theD,*' beaaka^ '^istlielisftt 
diqdayed bj tbe glow-wonnt It most eerre aoma piupoaa yal un- 
known. Tbe aotbora wbo bavd q;K>ken of tbe male g^ow-wonna aay 
poeitivelj tbat tbey shine in the dark aa well aa tbe fiunalea.'' Thaaa 
plain facto appear oompletely to eztingaiab tbe poetieal tbeoiy. 

Tbe glow-worm poasesBea tbe onrioiia proper^ of oannng ita li^ 
to oeaae at wilL Dr. Bormeiater mentiona tbe fiMSt, tbat while iratrhing 
aome of tbe flying q[>eoiea of ^ow-worma in hia hat^ tbey bATe ao aod- 
denfy and entirely ceased to shine, tbat be baa fimeied tbat tbey moat 
have eaoaped. When disturbed, tbe inaeota emit a bright, bat fre- 
quently interrupted light ; and when laid upon their baoka tbey shine 
without intermiasiim, in consequence of the continual motiona in tiie 
endeayors of tbe inaeot to regain ita poaition.— Wbtwood^ {7Is«I^ 

KEEPING FLEES OUT OF HOUSES. 

In 18&6 Mr. 8p«nce commonioated to the Transactiona of the 
Entomological Society the means of excluding flies from a room with 
unclosed windows, by covering the openings of such windows with a 
net made of white or light-colored thread, with meshes an inch <v 
more in diameter. Now there was no physical obstacle whatever to 
the entrance of the flies, every separate mesh being, not merely large 
enough to admit one fly, but several, even with expanded wings, to 
pass through at the same moment ; consequently both as to tbe free 
admission of air and of the flies, there was practically no greater im- 
pediment than if the windows were entirely open ; the flies being ex- 
cluded simply from some dread of venturing across this thread- work. 
The only condition is, that the light enter the room on one ude only; 
for if there be a through light frx>m an opposite window, the flies wiU 
pass through the net. 

Itr. Spence first saw this mode practised near Florence by a gentle> 
man, who had seen it adopted in the monastery either of Camaldoli or 
La Yema. A passage in Herodotus, book ii. chap. 95, records tbat 
the fishermen in his time were similarly protected from gnata when 
asleep, by covering themselves with their casting-nets, through the 
meshes of which the gnats would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as cor- 
rect in this passage as Geoffrey St Hilaire showed him to be in tbe 
history of a bird (Charadriu$ EgypticuM of Haaselquist) taking tbe 
gnats out of the mouth of the crocodile, which was deemed a 
£ithle until confirmed by tbe evidence of St Hilaire when in £^ypl» 
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i Thick t^ aSmcMt gcnenl iOiiiHi- 
of flMdBBtiBM kM BOt bca lUe to okfiicnte, the dreftd of 
Mitk Watch maj wcfl be eooMcred as one cf the iBast pndon^ 
yet it mnrt U alk]v€d to be A Tcrr ng«lar drauBstai^ 
I n eoouDCtt fhcNild Dot be !»]>« muTenanj kiM>Tiu and the peca- 
■M vhich it nmanniTlT nuikies be man nniTeraiDT nnJerrtood. 
■wt in ^MBtkm is a snail beetle belosiging to the timber-boring 
Aaobiom; and the popular nperttxtion aDoded to ts^ that when 
ting it hcflidf it !■ a Bgn that come one in the hoaae will die before 
i of tiia jear. It it duedj in the advanced atate of spring that 
tde cre atui e eommenoes its aonnd, which is no other than the 
signal bf which the male and female are led to each other, and 
maj be considered as analogous to the call of birds; thooghnot 
to the voice ci the insect, bat to ito beating on, or striking, any 
ib s T a nc e with the shidd or forepart of the head. The prevailing 
r of distinct strokes which it beats is from seven to nine or 
; and tiiis very circomstanoe may perh^w still add to the omi- 
baracter which it bears among the vulgar. These sounds or beats 
rcn in pretty quick saocession, and are repeated at nncertain in* 
i; and in old houses where the insects are nnmeroos, may be 
It almost any hoar of the day, especially if the weather be warm, 
mnd exactly resembles that which may be made by tapping 
Hely hard with the finger-nail on a table. The insect is of a 
■o exactly resembling that of decayed wood, viz., an obsoare 
!i brown, that it may for a considerable time elude the search of 
inirer. It is aboat a quarter of an inch in length, and is modo- 
Aiek in proportion, and the wing-shells are marked with numer- 
regnlar variegations of a lighter cast than the ground color. It 
;nlar that this insect may so far be fkmiliarized as to be made to 
Dcasionally, by taking it out of its confinement, and beating on a 
IT board, when it will readily answer the noise, and will continue 
It aa often as required. — Mattndzb^s Treasury qf I/a^ral 

y- 

BABNACLE8. 

was formerly a very common superstition, that Bamaclea wero 
»nned mto birds. Thus, Baptista Porta in his ** Natural Maglo " 
* Not only in Scotland, but also in the river of Thames hy I/)ndijn. 
ia a kind of shell-fish in a two-leaved shell, tliat hath a fiw i 
iti and wrinkles. * * They commonly stiok in tha keel ctf - < 
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old ship. Some saj they come of worms, some of the boughs of trees 
which fall into the sea ; if any of them be cast upon shore, they die ; 
but they which are swallowed still into the sea, live and get ont of 
their shells, and grow to be dncks or snch-like birds.** 
We find this illustration in Budibras : 

** Ab Bam—Iae torn Poland Oe«06 
In Ui' laUnds of the OkmAmT 

This story originated in the peculiar formation of the little moQaak 
which inhabits the multivalve shell, the PentaUumu anatifera^ which 
by a fleshy peduncle attaches itself by one end to the bottoms of ships 
or floating timber, whilst f^om the other there protrudes a bunch of 
euriing and fringe-like cirrhi, by the a^tation of which it attracts 
and collects its food. These cirrhi so much resemble feathers, as to 
have suggested the leading idea of a bird*s tail; and hence the con- 
struction of the remainder of the fiible, which Qerarde gravely re- 
cords in his Herbal^ 1697, describing the bird as " bigger than a mallard, 
and lesser than a goose, called by the Lancashire people a tree-goose ; ^ 
and G^rarde says elsewhere, that ^^ in the north parts of Scotland, and 
the Islands called Orcades," there are certain trees whereon these tree- 
geese and barnacles abound. 

A bunch of the shells attached to a ship, or to a piece of floating 
timber, at a distance appears like flowers in bloom ; the foot of the 
animal has a similitude to the stalk of a plant growing from the ship's 
sides, the shell resembles a calyx, and the flower consists of the tenta- 
cula, or fingers, of the shell-fish. The ancient error was to mistake 
the foot for the neck of a goose, the sheU for its head and the tenta- 
cula for feathers. As to the body, non est inventus. The barnacle 
goose is a well-known bird, and is eaten on fast-days in France, by 
virtue of this old belief in its marine origin. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent asks whether the ready acceptance and 
general credence given to so obvious a fable, may not have been de- 
rived from giving too literal a construction to the text of the passage 
in the first chapter of Genesis : 

" And Grod said, Let the waters 'bring forth ahundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and the /(ml tliat may fly in the open finna- 
ment of heaven." 

The earliest account of the barnacle is that given by Giraldos 
Oambrensis (12th century), in his Topographia Eibemie^, The Ulief in 
the barnacle origin of the bird still prevails on the west coast of Ire- 
land, and in the Western Highlands of Scotland. 
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FLIGHT OF BIBD8. 

Hawks, and many other birds, probably fly at the rate of 160 
mfles an hour ; an eider-dack, at 90 miles an hour. Sir George Cay- 
ley oompntes the common crow to fly at nearly 25 miles an boor. 
Spallanzani found the rate of the swallow at about 92 miles an hour ; 
while he coi\jectures the rapidity of the swift to be nearly three times 
greater. A falcon which belonged to Henry lY. of France, escaped 
from Fontaineblean, and in twenty-fonr hours afterwards was found 
at Malta, a distance of not less than 1530 miles ; a Telocity nearly 
equal to 57 miles an hour, supposing the falcon to have been unceas- 
ingly on the wing. But, as such birds never fly by night, and allow- 
ing the day to be at the longest, his flight was, perhaps, equal to 75 
miles an hour. If we even restrict the migratory flight of birds to 50 
miles an hour, how easily can they perform their most extensive mi- 
grations I Fur winds may perhaps aid them at the rate of 80 or 40 
miles an hour; nay, with three times greater rapidity.— Db. Flbic« 
ore's FhUowphy qf Zolbogy, 

NIGHT OWIJB. 

Mr. Adam White, in his excellent Popular Hktory of Birds^ re- 
ktea this striking instance of adaptive creation. "It is worthy of 
remark, that in all owls that fly by night the exterior edges and sides 
of the wingHjuiUs are slightly recurved, and end in fine hairs or points, 
by means of which the bird is enabled to pass through the air with 
the greatest silence— a provision necessary for enabling it the better 
to sorprise its prey." 

THE STORY OF THE DODO. 

This extinct bird was a native of Mauritius, in the Indo- African 
Ooean, and was first described by Van Neck, a Dutchman, in 1598, in 
which year a living specimen was embarked for Holland, but died on 
its way. This specimen is supposed to have been preserved at Lejden ; 
and one of the feet is believed to be that in the British Museum. 
Several successive voyagers mention the bird, down to Oanche, in 
1638, in which year a living dodo was brought to England by Sir Ha- 
mon I'Estrange, who describes the back as of " dunn or deare colour :" 
it was exhibited for money, in London, in a house which bore a figure 
of the bird represented on canvas. This specimen has been traced to 
Tradescant's Museum at Lambeth, whence it was conveyed, in 1682, 
to Oxford by Ashmole ; the body and a leg were destroyoi b^ ^^rmis^ 

18 
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before 1775, bnt the other leg and the head are preserved to this da^ 
in the Ashmolean MoBenm. Here also is a large drawing of a dodo, 
taken from nature, by John Saverj ; it is important, on aocount of the 
feathers^ wings, and tail ; below it are a frog and a few crjptogamons 
plants thought bj some to have been the food of the bird ; bat others 
snppose it to have fed npon the* ooooa-nnts, mangos, and other fruits 
which in tropical forests, fall from the trees at all seasons of the year. 
The Oxford head and foot have been dissected, proving the dodo to 
have been not related to the gallinaceoQs buds, the ostriches, or the 
vultures, as many had supposed ; but to have been doeely allied to the 
pigeons, and the soUtaire bird seen by Leguat in the Island of Bodri- 
geux in 1691. Others maintAin that the dodo was evidently not a 
frugivorous bird, as when first taken its flesh was strong and uneatable ; 
it was therefore believed to have been a bird tut gen&rii. 

There exist four oil paintings of the dodo : one in the British Mu- 
seum, without the artist's name ; one at the Hague ; another at Berlin, 
by Boland Savery ; and one at Oxford, by John Savery, his nephew. All 
these are evidently from one original, thought to be the dodo brought 
by Van Neck to Holland. There is a fourth picture in the possession 
of the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House : it appears to have 
been painted by Dee Heem and Jean Groimare, in 1627. Mr. Broderip 
has also a picture of the bird. The figure so often copied from Sloane^s 
drawings in the British Museum, for works on natural history, is not 
thought to have been taken from nature. — See the beautifully-illastra- 
ted Monograph, *'the Dodo and its Ejudred," by Strickland and Mel- 
rille. There is also a head of the bird at Copenhagen. 
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MAHXTFAOTUBE OF TTPS. 

Thx letters, Ac, are first cut upon a steel punch. This reqtdroa 
g;reat skiD. The characters are oftentimes extremelj minnte, and 
erery pidns is taken to procure not onlj iudiyidnal beauty but general 
nniformitj. Not only letters, but figures, signs, and ornaments, in 
endless varieties, are thus out. There are, also, spaces used to separate 
words. Quadrats, which are larger than spaces, separate sentences, 
and in general occupy the position among type that is represented by 
the nnprinted parts ; both spaces and quadrats being shorter than 
type. In a fhll font of type there are about three hundred different 
characters. The cost of the separate punches varies from two to fifty 
dollars. After the punch has been cut it is indented to a certain depth 
into a block of copper ; this is called the matrix. Electrotyping hat 
of late years been used for the purpose of obtaining matrices from the 
^Tpe itself^ by which means type-founders are enabled to avail them- 
selves of each other^s labor. An apparatus, denominated the mould, 
is used fbr forming the body of the type, and to this mould, which 
answers for all the types of a font, the different matrices are adjusted 
as required. He who adjusts the matrices to the moulds is called a 
justifier, or more commonly a fitter. All the types of a ibnt are of 
the same length and depth, though the letters upon them vary in their 
dimensions. The mould is so constructed as to admit of the width 
being altered to suit the letters to be cast ; thus the letter I, which is 
very narrow, is upon the body of a type, the perpendicular £aoe of 
which is preoisdy the same as that of tihA VeMte'NR^tK^Qn^ ^^ssm^ ^ 
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wide. » ii iftoewiiy that the bodtot of ijpm dMwB itoo hw J 
th^ Hues «t enot xj^ ugM; wtthont tbit they would not eliiid 
in linei end would ooneeqiientlj be mdei If tbe typv Yuied ia 
hei^ti thqr would not giye a perfbet. impienloiiy In endeavoriof to 
obtain which, acme woold be snl^eoted to an iijnrlons preaBore. A 
few ^^pea have apportion of the ftoe of the letter projecting over the 
body, as in the letter f ; this pr<^]eotion is called the kern, and in com- 
binadon with other letters the. projecting part generaUj extends oyer 
the next letter, as in fe. In those oombinationB, wherein the kern 
woold come in contact with another letter, compound typea are cast^ 
as in the case of f^ fi, fi, ffi, ffl. Some years dnce^ these combinations 
were much more nmneroDs, but many have been diq>eD8ed with by 
altering the form of the letter. 

The next operation is that of casting. The old method, which is 
oTen to the present time generality used in En^^and, may be thoa de- 
acribed. The matrix haying been a^insted to the moold, la taken by 
the caster in his left hand. At his right, npon a fhmaoe is a pot of 
molten metaL This metal he dips out in suitable quantities with a 
small ladle, and poors into the mould, at the same time giving a quick 
upward jerk, for the purpose of forcing the metal well into the matrix, 
to give the tfpe a good face. A spriDg which holds the matrix in its 
proper positioD is tiien removed ; the matrix is pried out from off the 
type, the mould opened, and the type thrown out. By this method 
an average of about 4,000 types per day can be cast by one man. An 
important improvement was made in 1814, whereby, with one motion 
of the hand, the matrix was thrown out and the mould opened. This 
invention increased the rapidity with which typee were cast at least 
fifty per cent Type-casters acquired great expertness, and with the 
hand-moulds were enabled to cast with extraordinary rapidity, but 
only for a short time. In 1828, the casting machine was patented by 
a citizen of New York, and put in operation in Mr. Whitens foundry, 
since which time it has be€ih greatly improved. By thb contrivance, 
a pump in9erted in the molten metal iigects the requisite quantity into 
the mould, wluch is brought sharply into contact with the piston ; the 
mould then comes off from the pump, opens and discharges the tjpe 
into a box. In type foundries, generally, this machine is worked bj 
hand ; but in some, steam power is successfully employed. At least 
three times as many type can be cast by the machine as by the onli- 

y hand-mould, and a velodty of two hundred revolutions per min- 

(each revolution .forming one type) has occasionally been ob- 

the actual resulta are fay no means to be baaed opoD 
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that fiftct. Varions causes operate to prevent a long continuance of 
aach speed. 

The type, after being discharged fh)m the monld, has a piece of 
metaly called the jet, attached to the bottom ; this is broken off hj a 
lx>7, called a breaker, and the singalar swiftness of all his motions is 
tmly astonishing. Smart lads or girls, who have had sufficient expe- 
rience, perform all these operations with such rapidity, as to pain the 
eye that observes them. The jets having been removed, the types are 
taken to another room, where boys and girls are engaged in rubbing 
off the inequalities upon the sides. This is effected by bringing the 
^ype in contact with a smooth stone, prepared for tlie purpose, and 
moving it from side to side. The rubbers generally smooth several at 
the same time. Those letters which are kerned as before described, 
cannot be wholly rubbed upon a flat surface, and they are consequently 
filed smooth by an ingenious contrivance, which prevents the kern 
from being ii\jured. After this operation, the types are set together, 
with the faces downwards, in a composing stick eight inches long, and 
thence are transferred to the setting sdck, which is one yard in length. 
Those who do this are called setters. The dresser now takes the set- 
ting sticks, and placing the line of tjrpe upon a iat surface, tightens it 
with a screw ; then, with a piece of steel having sharp angles, he rubs 
off the edge^ turning the line of type for that pnrposc. They are 
then placed, face downwards, in a vice, and the dresser, with a plane, 
outs a small groove in the end, over the place from which the jet has 
been removed. He now carefully examines the faces with a magnify- 
ing glass, rejecting all such as are in the kast imperfect. The perfect 
typee are now formed, and they are placed together, side by side, upon 
a small board with a frame on three edges, until there is a page. The 
page is uniform in size, being 6 by 4 j inche& A cord is then drawn 
several times tightly around the page and it is wrapped up in paper 
reiftdj for the printer. 

Type metal is readOy fusible, and is composed of antimony, tin, 
and lead. These are used in various proportions, according to the rize 
of the letter and the degree of elasticity required. Lately, a process 
by which the face of the type is coated with copper, thereby increas- 
ing its dnrability, has been adopted to a considerable extent. Until 
within a few years there were but few varieties of type in nse — now they 
are to be coantcd by hundreds. They are cast from the most minute 
size up to large blocks having a surface face of sixteen square inches. 
Of IMamond type (the smallest size in use), 201 linos measares twelv« 
Inobea. Of an average-sized Diamond letter 81,074 may be impressed 
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m a mfim of one mpmn iMi; 

flDan thai S08,187 wffl 1^ to * Bqotfe foot, <v 1^11 to the §9^ 

«Mfl of tbeie about tiiOO era 44)tidiMdihim one pond of m^^ Tlio 

larsestlotttf r^golail J supplied lij«7po4bvitoi it i we i pa j taa piea; 

tlMM are two inohee on the peqMnfioalar tam^ TarTiag la widlk 

with the letter. The lirgtr alaes that we eee on show-hilli^ 4e^ we 

entinwood. 

OHBOMO^JTHOeXAPHT. 

OhreBO-Iithognipfaji or Ooior-FHBtiiig on etone^ ie tfie nme of a 

^ pro ecM ^ which p r o i ni wa to heeome one of the moit popoler de- 
I of the fine arta. - 

Bdbreoop3Fingapeintii^giaciiinm»Hthiyaphy,theartirt^^ 
iatj to diaeot it» to detarmiBe liow eeok tint ie obtafaMd, sad with 
wliet odor eaeh fNm in tiie ofiglnel ie prodneed. TothoMi^oeee 
it for the first time, the anatomj of a painting, in which the Tariona 
coloFB are dinected <^ as theBncceenyelajersof mnedesare remoyed 
tern the hnman snl^t, ie rather a ghastly process; bat the reeolta 
are worth notidDg^ anoe the same talent which reeolTsa a pictore into 
its coDstitnenlFelementB is abo citable of putting them together again. 
By demoting one stone to eeoh tint or gradation of tint, and bj print* 
ing one color over another, all the Tariely of the original is obtained. 
Thns, if we sappose a bine tint tohaye been printed firom <me skme^ a 
second of yellow coming oyer a porticm of the paper left white giyee 
a tint of pore yellow, and oyer the blne^ forms a green ; thns three 
odors are produced by the f>rintingB ; in additi<» to the yariety of 
depth caused by more or less of the preparation being put on the 
atones. A red printed oyer these colors a^ptin increases the yariety ; 
eadi additional stone furthering it a stage ; untfl the last giyes the 
finishing toudies. 

The difl9oulties of the art are numerous, the principal being the 
proper distribution of the grays and cool tones^ and the nomeroaa 
minor tints by which the painter giyee depth and transpareney to hia 
worit This difficulty can only b#oyercome by increasing the number 
of stones employed in the process : a proceeding inyolying much ad- 
fitional trouble and expense; whilst the number of impressions which 
can be taken firom one set of stones is necessarily mudi more limited 
than that which can be obtained firom a steel plate. 

The illuminated and colored title-pages of music, which haye of 
late years diyertified the windows of mueio-edlers, are printed by a 
mMirhat sfaidkr ^KqMm\ there K howafur, tfali Importnift 




m m m i m u (iht £rK nsa3^ z^) c( eopte fixm * pratied ^i««l «if 
f vliedier IrtSer^scs cr g flga T j g; this s first moet<HMd with 
■Uric add, sad tba pruRd widi eocadenfcie force br * roller 
fan nrtee of zzac. The acid with which the trnprinted F«ri 
) VP^ ^ Mtimted etcAa the metal and the frinted pcMrtkni mt$ 
' tiiat the nnc ffor&ce preg g n t s a comi^ete reTwee copr of the 
The prepared plate is then wadwd with a sohitioQ of gum 
sak i^io^horie add; the Bqoid is attracted by the etched 
e^ whidi it free^f weta, while it is repelled br the oil of 
ik in which the writing or drawing on the plate is traoed« A 
m ndler covered with ink is then passed over the plate, when 
▼erae effect ensues. The repulsion from the oil, ink, and the 
f sorfiKe prerents anr soiling of the U9\fi^wred pafU of the xino 
whQe the attraction between the oil and oil causes the iuk to be 
mted over the printed portions. The anastatic plate is now oom- 
and impressions are pnlled from it by the common lithographio 

CHARACTESISTICS OF A BANK-OF-ENQLAND NOTE. 

07 little alteration has been made in the appearance of tlio Hoiik* 
l^d Note since it was first issued at the end of the sovwiittieiiih 
7; but th) quality of the paper, and the eugraved writing^ 
Men brought to a high degree of oxcollencc. 
ie jK^^er has been made since 1710 at the same mill at Lavumtoka, 
TaUef of the Test, in Hampshire, where about 50,000 notes are 
daily. The paper is distingulHhed : 1. By Its |ieculiar uMis 

2. Its thinnem and tranapartnay^ preventing any of tJie prIiiU'd 
f the note being washed out by turpentine, or raiiMived by the 
without making a hole. 8. Its eharaeUriMiUi /Sm^, cHefi muX 
, by the touch of which can be disUngiiliilie«l true frfifii fNlmi 

i. Its mrt-marh or uaUr-ma/rk^ pni^lucfd In tim \m\ti^f In m 
of pulp (the mark is stamped upon fsunnlnrfSHlt \m\mr aflur It l« 
L In the water-marking, kerotufiire \\m ilevlcse m waltfr^nmk 
irodaoed hj an infinite number ol wire* miUiUtA aad mmu l*r 
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getiier, — now it is engniTed in * steel-fiwed die, which is afterwardi » 
hardened, and is then need as a punch to stamp the pattern ont of 3 
plates of sheet hraas.* In this mark, the letters and figures are shaded| 4 
which prodaces artistic effect^ and increases the difficoltj of forgerj. • 
5. The three deeile edgm of the Bank-notes made in polp. 6. Tha 4 
BUrengih of the Bank-note paper, it heing made entirely from new linen % 
and cotton pieces: w.h«i nnmzed, a Bank-note will support 86 IbsLf « 
when nzed, it will lift 66 Ihs. 4 

The notes are sorface-printed from electrotypes. The Britannia 
was designed hy Mr. Madise, R. A^ and cut in steel by Thompson; 
and ficom this moulds are made by striking it upon pure soft lead. Tha . 
originals are never employed in printing, but are simply used as monld- ^ 
makers, from which electro-casts are taken by the use of Smee's orA* ^ 
nary battery and precipitating trough. For wooden moulds guttaperoha ^ 
is generally employed, the surfiuse being black-leaded. The printiog-iak . ^ 
is prepared by collecting in large chambers the smoke from bumiqg 
coal-tar naphtha, and combining this soot with a peculiar varnish. TIm 
paper is thicker in the left-hand comer, to enable it to take a better 
and sharper impression of the yignette ; in a counterfeit note, the paper 
is of equal thickness all over. Again, the paper is considerably thicker 
in the dark shadows of the centre letters, and the figures at the ends. 
Inks in forgeries are usually bluish, or brown. The Bank-notes are 
printed 8,000 per hour, at a N^ier^s steam-press. Lastly, the signa* 
tures are -printed at the same time by the electrotype process. 

'^The individuality is given by a number and date being added to 
the denomination. The number is of no use alone ; the date is of no 
nee alone; but the number, date, and denomination conjointly maik 
the specific individual ; and any person liy^ving these particulars can learn 
at the Bank to whom the note was issued, and when it was issued ; the 
date of its return to the Bank, and the person to whom the money was 
paid for it, dec It is not generally known to the public, tbat there 
are letters preceding the numbers of every note ; and whi'^h, with the 
number, tell the whole story of it." 

The protect ivos against counterfeit and alteration are : 1. Peco- 
liarities in the pulp or manufacture of the paper. 2. Chetnical prepa- 
rations, introduced at the time of manufacture or subseqnently. 8. 
Water-marks, or devices for distinguishing any given paper from all 

* In a pair of Fire-Pound Notes prepared by the old process, thero were 8 enrrtd 
borders, 82 fl{^urc^ 169 lance waves, and 840 lettora, separately secured by 1,0M wlna, 
07,564 twists, and the sama repetition wbera the stoat wires w«re introdaoad to mpp«ti 
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othen. 4. The style and rabject of the engrayings ; and 5. The inks 
used in printing. 

The practice of splitting a Bank-note can never be nsed for fraadn- 
lent purposes, because the printed sur&oe is that which receives the 
water-mark ; consequently the other, or unprinted snrfiEUse, could not 
retain more than the faintest trace of it. 

The Bank issues nine millions of notes per annum, representing 
nearly three hundred million pounds of money. 

yrOAT IB A FISE-PBOOF OONBTBUOTIONt 

What is " Fire-proof Construction?" is a question which has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion. 'Suppose an averaged size dwelling- 
house contains 40,000 cubic feet, built with brick partitions, stone 
stairs, and wrought-iron joists. Such a house will be practically fire- 
proof because there is no probability that the furniture and flooring in 
any one room would make fire enough to communicate to another. 
But suppose a warehonse equal to twenty such houses, with floors com- 
pletely open, supported by cast-iron pillars, and each floor communi- 
cating with the others by open staircases and weUs; suppose, itirther, 
that it is half-filled with combustible goods, and perhaps the waUs and 
ceilings lined with timber. Now, if a fire takes place below, the mo- 
ment it bursts through the upper windows or skylights, the whole place 
becomes an immense blast furnace : the iron is melted, and in a com* 
paratively short time the building is in ruins. The real fire-proof oom- 
struction for such buildings are groined brick arches, supported 5n 
brick pillars only. The next best plan j^ to build the wardbouses in 
compartments of moderate size, divided by party walls and double 
wrought-iron doors. Again, cast-iron gives way from many different 
causes. The castings may have flaws in them ; or they may be too 
weak, being sometimes within 10 per cent, or less of the breaking 
weight The expansion of the girders may thrust out the side walla. 
For instance, in a warehouse 120 feet X 75 feet X 80 feet, there are three 
continuous rows of girders on each floor, with butt joints; the expan- 
sion in this case may be 12 inches. The tie rods to take the strain of 
the flat arches must expand and become useless, and the whole of the 
lateral strain be thrown on the c^ers and side walls, perhaps weak 
enough already. Again, throwing cold water on the heated iron may. 
cause an imme^ate fracture. For these and similar reasons, the firemen 
should not be permitted to go into warehouses supported by iron, 
when once fairly on fire. 

The effect of fire on oast-iroo, as stated by Mr. Fairbairn, ia, 
18* 
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JflHJUlSS OF mozA. MUBLnm 

At the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the local oommittee 
of Daooa, in Indiai gaye notice that thej would award prizes for the 
beet i^eoe of mnalin that oonld he woy«i in time for the Ezhihitioii. 
Ilie piece wUoh receiYed the first prize was ten yards long and one 
wide, wdghed only 8 oz. 2 dwta., and could he passed throng a yeiy 
small ring.— Pbof. Bom's Lecture h^fbre Society qf Arte. 

THB A£T OF MOBAia 

Mosaic is named from epue mmdeum^ mmeaiemi^ meea i em m^ perhsps 
beoanse Mosidc parements were principally employed in temples def- 
eated to the Muses. It is also called opve teeseUafum and vermieukh 
tumj because the cubes of which it is composed are disposed in curred 
Unes. 

A mosaic is a painting executed by means of small tubes, caOed 
eeetUia and teeeene^ of marble, glass, or stones of yarious colors, set in 
a bed of cement or mastic, in figures of arabesques, scrolls, rosettei^ or 
figures, and eyen entire historical and mythological compositions. The 
work is then polished, not tfto highly, else the reflected lights would 
glitter on eyery part of the sur&ce. The age of a mosaic may be 
determined by the nature of the materials employed; the more nu- 
merous these are, the more modem the mosaia The beauty and per- 
fection of the drawing, and the merit of the composition, are abo 
excellent indications. Glass was scarcely employed till under the 
Boman empire in the decoration of apartments, roofis, and walls; it is 
of great importance in the ornamentation oi churches, buOt by the 
new Greek architects of the Byzantine schooL Besides pictuns in 
mosaic, there are mosaics in relief horrowed from the Greeks; and Uie 
colored cubes being set up, as types are by printers, in figures detached 
from gold grounds. 

CAMEOS. 

The ancients formed cameos by engraying figures in low relief oa 
nt kinds of silioious stones, generally these which had laysn of 
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different colon; so that tiie figores appeared on differently odored 
grounds. Sach cameos are now made in Southern Europe and in 
France, bat the hardness of the material renders them yery expensiTe. 
Porcelain and glass have been substituted ; but the most suooessM 
are shells, which afford the requisite difference of color, and are aott 
enough to be worked with ease. Mr. Gray, in a communication read 
to the Society of Arts upon the manufacture of cameos, states that the 
shells used are those of the flesh-bating uniTalye, which are formed of 
three layers of calcareous matter, each layer being a perpendicular 
lamina placed side by side. The cutter selects those shells which have 
the three layers composed of different colors, as they afford him the 
means of relieving his work to the best advantage, but experience has 
shown that the BulPs Mouth, the Block Helmet, the Homed Helmet^ 
and the Queen Oonch are the best adapted for his purpose. The two 
first named are the most esteemed. The manufacture of cameos was, 
till within twef ty years, confined to Italy and almost to Rome, but 
now large numbers are made in Paris. Thirty years ago the number 
of shells used annually was about 800, all of which were sent from 
England and the value of each shell in Rome was about $7.60. In 
1848, the number of shells used in France alone was over 100,000, 
(80,000 being Builds Mouth and 12,000 Queen ConchX of an aggregate 
value of nearly $50,000. The average value of the large cameos made 
in Paris is about $1.20 each, giving a total value of $160,000, while the 
value of the small ones is about $40,000. 



CONDITIONS OF INVENTION. 

In order that an important invention may be sucoessftd, two con- 
ditions must be favorable. First It must be possible — ^that is, the 
scientific principle ol which it is to be founded must be known. 
Second. The invention must be wanted; or, in other words, it must 
be called for by the character and intelligence of the times, or rendered 
especially desirable in a particular place by some peculiarity of cli- 
mate, topography, &c. 

With reference to the first position, it may be said that, in accord- 
ance with the well-known laws of permutation, an almost infinite 
number of new combinations or inventions may be formed from the 
present stock of scientific knowledge. This is true ; but the inventioa^ 
thus produced must be restricted as to kind ; and though they be un- 
limited in number, they are not so as to character. No oombin*- 
ticm of known prindpkfl^ before the disoovery of gdvanisBi, wis soffl- 
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; fbr the inraiftioii, hj the most ingenioiie BpdbMetl ndnd, of tibi 
ekctro-magnetie telegn^h; bat^ after the dieooveriee made bj Gil- 
Tani and Oentod, tiik inTention beoame poariUe. 

In the histoiycf the pfograas and derelopiiMnt oCahraneh of 
aitoioe, a oonditlon la readied when ha priao^plea beeome appl fcia h la 
to some praotioal pmpoee; and it la InatractlTe to obeerre how, a 
thia period, it aoddenlj aanmea m Uie pnblio mind a liig)i degree of 
tmportanoe. The man wlio makevthe appBoation, though he .may 
not have spent a tithe of the labor and thought on the aabjeet whidh 
was bestowed on it bj those who brooght It into its praetioal atate^ 
ia crowned as the dlsooreier of the whde. After this^ howeyer, 
competitors arise who daim a share of the reward, if not the honor of 
the inyentlon. These labor to show that the first inrentor derfyed 
his ideas fiom the disooyeren. The pabhc mind then takea another 
torn, and Is disposed to do ii\|nstice on the other side ; and it is on)j 
after a series of osoillations in pablio opinion that the true sta'^iC of the 
case becomes generally known and aoqnieeced in. 

With reference to the second proposition, we may state that so im- 
portant an element is the state of public intelligence in regard to the 
saooess of an inyention, that many of the most important processes of 
art haye been more the result of the actual epini and want of the age 
than the product of the ingennity and knowledge of an indiyidnal: 
and in such cases the inyention is frequently brought forth rimul> 
taneously by a number of different indiyiduals. The art of printing 
may be placed in this category. At a certidn period in the history of 
the world, this inyention was loudly called for by the pressing neces- 
sities and peculiarities of the times. ^ It was then produced ; but had 
the attempt been made at an earlier date to introduce it, the result 
would probably haye been a failure. We haye a nmilar example 
in the application of steam to nayigation. The world had, for years 
before this inyentioD, been in possesion of the steam engine, and a 
boat had eyen been propelled by steam on the Clyde, in Great Britain, 
but the inyention was not apprcdated. Neither the time nor the 
place were fayorable to its introduction ; and it was reserved for our 
country, with its immense plexus of nayigable rivers^ and its broad 
expanse of internal lakes, to call for this addition to the art of loco- 
motion, and for the genius of Fulton to giye a successfbl response. 
£yen in this case the importance of the inyention was so manifest, 
and its means of attainment so simple, that seyeral competitors con* 
landed for tlie prize ; and had any accident happened to retard for a 
ftw weeks the completion oi Fulton^s first boat, he would have beao 
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antidpatod in the reenlt of his enterprise by the fbiinnate experimeiit 
of the elder Stevens. In making this statement, I would not wish to 
detract from the real merit of individuals ; they have sufficient claims 
for remuneration and reputation in being among the first to i^>preo]ate 
properly the value of the improvement, and to avail themselves, at the 
earliest point of time, of the necessary means of accomplishing it. I 
may remark, in pas^g, that, from the foregoing views and state- 
ments, it is plain that the steamboat is emphatically an American 
invention. It was in this country that premiums were first offered 
for its production, and on the Hudson, in 1807, it was first reduced to 
practice. It was not adopted in England until 1812, and not until 
1816 in France. 

From a want of a knowledge of the statei of science, and a due 
consideration of the proper time and place, many ingenious minds 
have wasted their energies in fruitless labor, waged with fortune an 
unequal war, and sunk into the grave the victims of disappointed 
holies. Such men are frequently said to ^' live before their time;'* 
but it remains to be proved whether, in the aggregate of cases, they 
have done more goad or evil^ and whether they most deserve our cid- 
miraiion or our pity, A premature, and, consequently, an unsucoess- 
tnl attempt, often so prejudices the public mind against an invention, 
that, when the proper time actually arrives for its introduction, pub- 
lic sentiment is found arrayed against it, and difficulties have to be 
overcome which would not have existed had the first essay never 
been made. 

The man of true genius never lives before his time ; he never 
undertakes impossibilities, and always embarks in his enterprise at the 
suitable place and period. Though he may catch a glimpse of the 
coming light as it gilds the mountain top, long before it has reached 
the eyes of his contemporaries, and though he may hazard a prediction 
as to the future, he acts with the present. 

There are some partial exceptions to this rule, and among them I 
would mention, with high respect, that of Oliver Evans, than whom 
no man in this country has ever done more to improve the art of 
locomotioiL He indeed predicted that steam wagons would be used 
on common roads, and made attempts to reduce his idea to practice. 
The time, however, for the introduction of this invention has not even 
yet arrived, and at present we see no prospect of its coming. But he 
WAS more successful in the invention of the Americau high-pressure en- 
gine, which was so essential to the development of the vast resources 
of the interior regions of our continent. This engine was, at the time 
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of HiiBiRMliiolkMi tfUlnStitf wf^Mf^i^ in ItidhMiiMH^ rfmplMtjcf 
nafliieiiofdliiwmrion^iad great poww, to tiie •bund' 

^ of IM^te flKtcntof traniportitio^ tBdOwprim^ 
arte in our ooastnr. Thelow-tiw ai e ongine nwd by Fidton wm pro- 
onrodfromEni^aDd; aadhadfteam nnTigntion boon confined to tba 
omfdoTment of this complex and ponderooi aMchine, the Vlwiwlinii 
and iti Mbotariea iroold liavc remained te jean mmaTigatcd, except 
by tlie canoe of tiM native or the flat-boat of the pioneer. 

Theinfcntkmand introdootion of tUa engine reqoired tlieappli- 
cation of genina^ ^Bovgjt ^sad oonn^ge. The nae of hi|^ atoam had 
been ptopoaed in TCnglawl, bnt had been diicarded on aocoont of the 
aniqfKMed danger attending on its xm^ and it .waa r e a c r vcd fo thia 
conntij to demnnatm te ita piactioal importance. WiUioiit preo m a o ry 
iabon e^Talent to thoae of Xranai the present nAway loconoliTC 
iroold not hife been in 4 
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Combiistioii, spontaneous hwiian, 861. 
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Coining of age, 108. 
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ConiDoaiUon of tbe hnman body, 88flL 
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Cousin, what is a, 100. 
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Crete, the labyrinth ot, 120. 
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Danger from copper cooking ntensils, 810. 
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*♦ De Imiutlonc Christi," who wrote, 28. 
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Death and the fear of it, 87^ 
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Dien et mon droit, 791 
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285. 
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Divisibility of matter. 9ia 
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Dodo, the story of the, 400. 
Dogs, barking of; 897. 
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Door-naiL dead aa, 77. 
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Earth, distance of; fh>m the fixed stars, 98& 

Earth, how Bailey weighed th^ 99a 

Earth, msgnitude ot, »4 

Earth, motion of; around the sua, 99a 

Earth, nature of; 99a 

Earth, rotundity ot 887. 

Earth, surfiMse of; illustrated, 99a 

Earth, temperature of interior oi the, 98T. 

Earth, the three motions ofl 99a 

Earth, weight of; 224 

Earthquakes, 884 

Earwig, the, 8a 

Eel, generation oNhe, 40a 

Echoes explained, 20a 

Economy of chemistry, 807. 

Economy of gaa, 819. 

Effect of heat upon Bunker HIU Moaii- 

ment,99a 
Eggs, bcUing^ 814 
Egypt, embalminr in, 897. 
Ejm)t, object of the pyramids ot, 18a 
£1 Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, I9a 
Electric light, costllneas of; 809. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 12a 
Embalming in Egypt, 827. 
Employment ana relaxation, neeeaslty <^ 

England, female succession to the throaa 

of, 154 
England, number of provindalisma in, 81. 
England, Tyndale's Bibia, how flnt printad 
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EnglaBd, the oattoniil debt o£ INL 
SBflMid^jpWMl IB whtek Wmiam ' 
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„ iBibKtt. 
Eoglkh ehxoatotogf, cnor ti| 10BL 

F'y'f'* teDciuMMu oricm oC T. 
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0^104. 
Bpoeh, MB aad, H 
SqniBoeail ttoim, tn. 
En Mid Epodi, ML 
Sn,tb6^rigttui.l47. 
Error la' SDsttdiehioMlMf , ISflL 
Errors mlaBUb KMuUi oi; I& aitraaoailcd 

oiwiilatioiMi sn. 
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SsqninM, wiio an, lOT. 

Eneneea. cbtmieaUy p wm —d. till 

EaMlgB-oayB aadMi^ cf gnet^ lOT. 

Etmaoui archlteetara, ISlL 

EtroBcaiu, who w«re the, ITS. 

Europe and Africa, former onion ot 888. 

Europe, temperatoia of aofcieat, 886. 

ETangeiiats, STinboU of the four, 87. 

Evaporation and oondenaation, 818. 

Ererr man has his priM, 8L 

Exhaiationa fit>m the skin, 879. 

Ex pede Hercnlemi, 75w 

Eye, motion of the, 848. 

Eye power of;in rlewing miaate ol^aets, 841 

Ejes, the hoadred, of Azgna, 77. 

Facts about grain measnrea, 811 

FaU and velodtr of rlrara, 888. 

Fallacies of statistios, 187. 

Falsity of phrenolofnr, 867. 

Family likenesses, IrT. 

Farm, annoal waste of iroa oa, 188L 

Farm, origin oi; 84. 

Fear of death, 878. 

Feather in liis cap, 81 

Fecoadity of ttsh, 814 

Female sncoessioa to the throaa of Bag- 

land, 151 
Fiddlers, 41 
FiUbiiaters.41 

Fineness of Indian mnsllas, 411 
Flagar, weddlB|^riBg, 81 
Fire, Greek, 181 

Fire, inllaence of the san on, 867. 
Fire, 8t Anthony"^ why emipelM Is 

oalled.47. 
Fires, best method of arresting; 801 
Fires, distances ot 847. 
Flre-jogi^rs, ezpiaaation of the tricks d^ 

Fire*proof constmction, 417. 

Fish, fecundity oC 814 

Fish, fow, found at sea, 401 

Fish, growth of; 408. 

Fishery, coral, 401. 

Fiti,4&. 

Fhwi and sigaalst aatioaal, 141 



FlMu^dS^yB, why Ma It «a]lad. UL 
FUaa, kaapiag. out «r hoMMTill 



FMght o?bl%, 

Flowan la a saidaa, amngiBMl W( 8HL 
FlowBi, pawiltiriftsi a^ 8ii 
Flata, masie of tha, 871. 
Fogiaa, old.gr. 
Food, Boanahaiaat la, Sll 
Food «r the BOitodoa, MQL 
Food, yearly, of oaa maa, 88BL 
Foolaoap papas: 41 
Fovea gllMiteiag; 884 
Form of Ughtalag, th^ 884 
FeaBila,tibaa^vwaalityc48aL 
Fraaee, the Danphia oil IML 
FiM trade, 74 

Fxoaeh rerolatieBaij ealaadar, 141 
Freaeh xerolBtioa, nAkes la, 181 
Freaehmaa, why eaUed Frogi, T7. 
Friday, is it aa aatnelj ^. 81 
Fio«B;eatabla,401 
"^ a, why Fraadunea ao eaOed, TL, 
tothebilm,74 

6alea» depth to whkh fho ooaaa ii «p 

taibeaby, 881 
Oamea, the Olymple, 181 
Gaming hells, 181 

Garden, arrangement of flowers la a, 8B1 
Garrote, the, 141 
Gas in dwelling-housea, 818. 
Gas, uses, conveniences and eeoaomy ol^gll 
Gas-lights, smoke from, 881 
Gssoonadcs, 81 

Geometry, no roral road to, 71 
Generation, a, 61. 
Generation of the eel, 401 
Genius, young, 168. 
German ^ver, 887. 
Gerrymander, 61 
Gilding, spurious, 881 
Glacler^ slxe o^^M. 
Glaeiera, Swiss, 841 
Glass, breaking by sounds, 871 
Glass broken by hot water, 881 
Glass, composition of; ftHL 
Glass, how the diamond cuts, 884 
Glass painting, ancient, 181 
Globe, rain in diflSerent parts 9tt 811 
Gloom, Cimmerian, M. 
Glow-worm, light of the, 401 
Go, all theTto. 
Gold, ductility of 801 
Gold in the worU, all, 181 
Gold, standard. Ill 
Golden fleece, o4 
Gone to Jericho. 81 
Gordian knot, 68. 
Gotham, the wise aiea oi, 88 
Grace, days o^ 107. 
Graia measnrsa, fliets about 811 
Great Britain, longevity in, 811 
Great Britain, reepin^oB U, 811 
Great Britain, result of the Amortcan wai 

with, forvtold, 17L 
Greece, seven wise men ot, 181 
Gregorian calendar, iutroductiua at, 148 
Greek flr^ 181 
Greeks, ostracism oi, 127. 
Gtetaa Ofeea nuurriafSi^ 81 
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offish,40lL 
S8. 

■earn, 281. « 

ae,Uie,14«. 

laanitv as an extemuttioB U, MOL 

'der, force of^ 806l 

iate of a bandred-And-one, 88L 

•ooording to, 71. 

,161. 

lomestio, of oar anoefttoni M. 

tore oil 8S6b 

1 dftvs, 61. 

ectillarities in thtt, 87& 

Ji*8 wagea, 112L 

inking, M. 

7 and contraat of colon, prindples 

45. 

moon, 880. 

iar,6a 

Tect ofl upon Banker Hill Mon«- 

it»8. 

the moon, 280. 

oeation of, 2M. 

I, Atlaa sapporting the, 58L 

of a mountain, now to metsnro 

87a 

>f the atmosphere, &((& 

tming, 180. 

lere, terrestrial, Eng^d the centre 

81. 

r., Bhakspeare^s play id, 177. 

s, pillars ot, 180. 

e seven, of B9me, 168w 

r pnbllc q)eaker8, 878. 

, narralL, 82. 

of the Holy Cross, 174 

anard or, 5o. 

», 96. 

s choice, 80. 

ocas, 49. 

weet home, 80. 

dl is lost saTe, 71. 

obiD, 121. 

>ks.87 

trlde of; 268. 

be gray mare will pnnre the bet- 

78. 

iLrab,8M. 

>wer, 261, 



loes, the lack d, 96. 
>t,49. 



anonical, 161. 

f Lords, woottacks in, 118L 

cas in, 819. 

keeping flies oat of^ 406L 

ot, Hngonot or, 69. 

{,85. 

1-and-one gans, aalate <d, 88L 

i eyes of Argas, the, 77. 

la, Chiltem, aoceptaaee of the^ 

hip, hip, 88. 
origin of, 42. 
the god, origin of; ML 
of Scriptore, 868. 

66. 

ions of looomotilT* i p oad, M. 



Importanoe of fhe Hog 

ments in oar langoage, IOl 

Incense, nse o^ 186L 

India matins, fineness of; 418. 

Indi vldaals, namber o£ In the anliBal kiaiN 
dom, 216. 

Inflnenoe of oO on water, 866L 

InAiaoria of dosi-ehoweEB and blood- 
rains, 861. 

Inrl,66. 

Insani^ as eztenoatlon of gidlt, 9H, 

Insanity, test Ibr, 860^ 

Inseota, oommerelal folne d, 814. 

Inseet&rate at which the wings ot moTCL 814. 

Insensibility of the brain, 867: 

Institutes of Justinian, 147. 

Interior of the earth, temperature of tbe, 8i7. 

Introdaotion of foreign words into our Un* 

Introduction of the Oiegorian catondar, 148L 

Introdaotion of the potato^ 161» 

Inrention, oonditioDS d, 419. 

Inrentlon of cords, 161. 

Iris, why caUed Fleor^e-lya, 141. 

Iron, annual waste o^ on a Ikrm, IML 

Iron Crown of Lombardr, the, 1M, 

Iron mask, man with, UlL 

Iron, yalne oL 198w 

I8in^a8^8& 

Itotj yegetable, 90L 
iTy, varieties o<86& 

Jack, the nnlonjl89. 
Jacobin Clnb, In. 
Jannarias, blood of Bt, 187. 
JAra, Upas tree of; 8S& 
Jerloho, gone ta SI 
Jesuit origin of the Bamo, 66L 
Jews-harp^6. 
Jonathan, Brother, 6T. 
Jonson, O rare Ben, 70i 



Jadr, Punch and, 66L 
Janlua, who was^lf " 
Justice, bed of; 188w 



160. 



Justinian, Instltatei o^ 14T. 
Justinian, the FandeeU o^ 188L 

KenUworth, trne romanoepi; 178L 

Kettle, steam ih>m the, 8ML 

King neror dies, 80. 

Kingdom, dirision of the animal, ML 

Knot, Oordian, 60. 

Knowledge is power, 78L 

Labor, prioes oi; in the 14th oemtoiT, lOOl 

Labyrinth of Crete, 186L 

LAoquer, 88. 

Language, "Rw giuh^ analysia d^ 8L 

Language English, introdaotioB of JbTClgB 

woidBlnto,8iL 
Language, English, origin ci, T. 
Language, Ensllah, Normaa aad Sana olo> 

menta in, la 
Law, Agrarian, 101 
Law, Lynch, origin ot, 106L 
Law of burial, 108. 
Law of pews, 108. 
Law of slMMS, 108L 

Law, old ^igUsh, against begRMi, 171. 
LeaToa of books «j 
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iot,m. 

Length of m mftreh, 9M 

Length of reicB^ tOL 

Lent. 18a ^^ 

Lent, obeemBoe << 18i. 

Leproej, 887. 

I«eTei <H BtetL and Jand. dumces o^ 88T. 

Lerels of the Atlantic end Pndile ooeuiaiSML 

Lever, Ardiii|iedee and hla, Ml. 

Lfber^, cu> o^ 188L 

libFanr, Alexandrian, 11. 

LI brariee and ecribee in the Middle Agea, IS. 

Lfhrariee, ancient, mode of placing booka 

in, 10. 
Libraries, size of Enropean. 290. 
Life, arerase of hanuJLSlO. 
Life, period of hnman, 20& 
Life, preaaare borne bjr animal, 40S. 
Ught, comiNuratiTe, of the son and fixed 

Lii^t, coetliaefls ot the electric, 801 

Light of the glow-worm, 40Bl 

Light of the moon, 841. 

Light of the eeasona, 99$. 

Light of the ion eompnred with terreatrfal 

lights, Ma 
Lightning and its eflRects, 291. 
Lightning, chain, causes oi; 29S. 
Lightning, force of; 2W. 
Lightning, form ot 294. 
Ughtning. precautions agiUnst, ML 
LIghtning-condactors, antiqoity oi^ f$L 
Lifbtning-condnctor^, what are, 9ML 
Liienessea, femilj, 177. 
Lion in the anns of England, 181 
Lions, seeing the, 70. 
Lithography, chromo. 414. 
Lirerj and'liverj staoles, 84 
Livings, presentation to, 112. 
Loco-ioco, 59. 

Locomotive speed, illastratlons oi; 20S. 
Log-rolling, 5y. 

Lombardv, iron crown o^ 182. 
LongvritT in Great Britain, 212. 
Looking hack, 89. 

Lords, woolsacks in the Honse ot, 112. 
Loss of meatln cookinc, 220. 
Lotos of the ancients, wS. 
Louis Capet, 00. 
Louis Quatorze. stjie ol^ 91 
Lock of horseshoes, 95. 
Lostrom, a, 02. 
Ljnch law, origin ot, 101 

Madeira and claret, decanting, 81S. 

Magna Charta. origin oi; 129. 

Mscmitode of the earth, 224. 

Majo.*itr, the style of your, 60. 

M^oritv, atUinment of lOS. 

Maiachfte. 842. • 

Malinsev.wM the Doke of Clarence drowned 
in, 172. 

Mandrake, the, 71 

Man. every, has his price, SI, 

Man, everv, is the architect of his own for- 
tune ^ 7a. 

Man, manners makvth, 71. 

Man, respiration o(, 879. 

Man, stature <>C %»5. 

Man, temperature ot, 8$0. 

Man with the iron maak, who waa. Ill 



,11T, 



Man, Teari7 Ibod of a, S88L 

Manafoaa, old EngUah, 101 

MannJhetnre of type, 41L 

March, length of a, 804. 

Mare, the grav, will proT* th* bsltar konMik 

Mark, the dollar, l£L 

Maranetrie, 84. 

Marriage, prolonged ahaaaee »o lasre ftr • 

seoond. 111 
Marriage, Mocganatie, ML 
Marrlasea, Gretna Green, 91 
Marry nimaelll can a deigymaa. 1 
Mar^ analogy between the enrth aM, K 
MarUl, Ouulea, Ifil 
Martinet, what is a, 41 
Mastodon, food of the, 801 
Matter, dirisibility oi, 211 
Manaolenm,41 
Meaanre, drop, 211 
Measure the height of a moaataiB, ktm 

to, 271 
Measoree, grain, fects about, 211 
Measnree of common artidea ot nwrdHa- 

di8e,117. 
Meat in eooking, kw oi; 291 
Meats, roastand boUed, 811 
Mechanism of the bonea, 2<BL 
Mediterranean, coral fisbenr in the, 401. 
Memoranda about cats, 897. 
Memoranda about dogs, 891 
Memoranda opon war and its operatioaa, 891 
Men of diflferent countries, weight and atat- 

ore of; 211 
Men of straw, 61. 

Men, the seven wise, of Greece, 121 
Men, the wise, of Gotham, 81 
Merino sheep, 899. 
Metals, the prevention of the oxidatloa 

oC 829. 
Method of arresting fires, 8(Ml 
Middle Ages, booksellers in, 11 
Middle Ages, libraries and scribes In, 11 
Migration of plants, 857. 
Mile, ancient and modem English, 207. 
Mind your Fs and Q's, 81 
Misconceptions of the nature and a:pf!tkm^ 

tion of mechanical power. 257. 
Mississippi Kiver, physics of. 2S1 
Mistletoe at Christmas, the, 91. 
Money, 84. 

Money, past and present, value oi; ISl 
Money, the eariiest, coined, 141 
Moon, light of the, 241. 
Moon, the, 28L 
Moon, heat ot the, 281 
Moon, the rotation ot 281. 
Moon, what is the harvest, 281 
Mop, Mrs. Partington and her, 01 
Morganatic marriage, 91 
Mosaic art ot 41 S. 
Mosquito, the sting of the, 891 
Motion of the eye, 249. 
Motion of the earth around the son, 231 
Motions of the earth, the thr«e, 221 
Mould, blue, 8.%i. 

Muuhtineas, iK.>rfumes as preventives o^ 801 
Mountain, the, 55. 
Mountain, how to measure the height ef 

a, 271 
Monntains, steepness of, 801 
Moutona, rereaona 4 nei^ 71 
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to, Creole and, 44 

toes, eonsUtattonal pecolisrlties oi;888. 

nj wheat, 853. 

I of the flate, 9TI. 

rooms, edible, 808. 

na, India, 418. 

iriea, the Eleoalnian, 186. 

\ the, 44. 

a of proTi5ions,Nonnan and Saxon, lOt 

in cotton, 860. 

leon^B beea, 188. 

leon. the Code, 105. 

« of hair. 8S6. 

■e of mecnanical power, 2ST. 

« of the earth, 2^. 

ation, progreaa of; SOT. 

▼y," the, ©. 

tor ultra crepidam, 71. 

voos," the term- 8«7. 

papers, origin or, 2& 

f reqaired in astronomical calonia* 

ona, 228. 

ine, poison ol^ 829. 

, velocity of water-wheela In the, 806. 

-owla,409. 

mare, 870. 

•rins, 104. 

8 ark a model ship. 807. 

ity, English, number and divisions 

'in shells, 272. 

, sound and, 268. 

an and Baxon elements in onr^an> 

lage, 10. 

an and Saxon names of provisions, 101. 

Bank-of-£ngIand, 415. 

shment in bread, 811. 

shment in f«K>d, 8 12. 

►er of books in the world, 88. 

»er of provincialisms in England, 81. 

N»r of stars, 284. 

ler of species and indiridaals in the 

limal kingdom, 215. 

ment in coffee, 815. 

) Ben Jonson. 70 

ta, power of the «/e in vlAwlng, 849. 

vance of Lent, 186. 

rence of death at different dallr pe- 

od8.210. 

, colors of the, 847. 

, depth to which it is distart>ed by 

lies. 290. • 

, observations upon the deptb of 

le, 287. 

, salt in the, 880. 

, the basin of the Atlantic, 288. 

, transparency of the, 858. 

, permanence of, 809. 

I water, influence ot, 856. 

ominion, 66. 

«io9,67. 

-, a Rowland for an, 78. 

pic games, the, 128. 

tions of war, 808. 

Q and the opium trade, 846. 

:e blossoms worn at weddings, 98. 

iS of vegetation, respiratory, 860. 

1 of amber, 841. 

I of Britannia 186. 



Origin of Coflt. 15. 

Orlgtn and hlsti>rj of tlie Papal tiara, XSL 

Oriiin, cnrlouA, uf iotat!. words, 88w 

Origin of tbe llnglish tutgnAge, 7. 

Origin of tlie name Jofuft, &^ 

Origin of th& Dladctn* 4& 

OrtglD of the god Hyroen, 8>L 

Origin of " tkmij^ M. 

Orlgto of llnrrak, 41. 

Orlifia of Lynch law, 103. 

Ori^rtu of >iew»p4pvn, 2a, 

OriglD of MAgnu CbvU, 1S9, 

Orififl of tlie Picnic. 4^. 

Origin, ncent, of *^ atarvatloo,^ 60i 

Origin of iolidtor^ IIL 

Origin of '* true blue,* 48. 

Origlnes, 81. 

Otftndsm of the Gf*ek«, the, 187. 

OnncM, mrloiii dlvlsloa of ililps Into^ 116L 

Owls, nighty 405. 

Oxldstlun of ractiJa, prevention o^ 888. 

Pact tie and Atlantic oceana, lavela of^ 8Q0L 
Paddifl-wlieelt and scr«w steaman, eost OC 

2111 
PB^Iladiuin, the, 40. 
Pancleofca of Jmtinlan. the. 128. 
P&pal tiara, origin «bd hlstorv ol^ 181 
PniHtir^ baDk-iiutD, vLTength off 190. 
Pupor, ^Ijcap, 4aL 
Pa|}yrul^ 11. 
Famofi, 61. 

Fjirtiiigton, Mrs., anti h^t mop, 60l 
Paaguiii and PasquLDadc, &L 
Fatchonlv, SOP. 
PawnbEftkcr's three b*lk S8. 
Payment liutd«r In. l(>dL 
Pay of triitjha ill tb« lhlii«enth oentory, IftL 
PnrUv srtifleial *oa 
PceaLtaiitlcs in the hand. ST6. 
PM&llatitlea of aowan^lia 
PHDllaritla* uf lovlattiiaa, 888. 
PnolEarttiH at tlw Asurioan xmoe, 881 • 
PMiaajl*,!!. 
PaoAUi wliat ta, 74 
Peoagte an±i tecli[ii«, ISS. 
P«^plf, r^t^'Dtion of words by the, 8Ql 
Pt^p[*er, biict nnd wfaJtt m 
P^Hci<J cif h\mnkii life, WO^ 
r*?rftinn!a. nntiqutty oC l'>T. 
iV^rfume* as pn!VeotiT(^) of tDOnldinflSBi 886L 
F^^nitftD^flrtfi of odof», tii3&, 
rtiniifltheX]c<* of moan tifmpi-mtnre, 898. 
Pi-#iili?niv, draiti^ Uy war a.m{^ 81L 
ViinT t]|i« Or^aL Hiuiloti cIvlUiatioBii 

PewB^ Uw o^ ICi8l 
I'beQoniena r>f the d*ath-b«d, 878. 
Phenomena of ^bifon. *I9* 
Phtnppjia, m. 
PhiviHjIrtiry, M^ty ot S*T. 
Physica of the Mt»lH*lp}»i Rirer, 885i 
Ptcnli^ origio of, 40. 
Ptcturcs, bow to \i¥w, ^m. 
Inke» Id thfl Pre nek tEef oiutlon, 188L 
PlJlfirs uf llereiiles ^^ 
\ VWitt ihmt weathcf^ J the itonn, T8. 

■ PLnnL% a.Tctie, 6i*ttp ol^ flSSL 
I PUnt» tn Alv^plng^rooisi^ 8S4 
I Flanta, mlgntloa << 88T. 
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PotooM of tlM aBoUnta, 1 1 

P«»l«,tlMbartwfX8i. 

Poltroon, «a. 

Pomatam, 809. 

Pop«^bdl,181 

Porter, 8S. 

Podttem in deeping, 86& 

Potato, IntiodiMMoa of tlM, 16L 

Potatoea in bread, 811. 

Potatoea, mealj and wazj, 811. 

Pound, number of eeeda to, HI 

Power, knowledge ia».7& 

Pawer, BoeohanicaL natnre and appUeaUon 
oi; 26T. 

Power of thae7«LM0. 

Power of the will orer tooiI aetlon, 881. 

Power of warea. 257. 

Power, the ikoial angle aa a aign of Intel- 
lectual, 891. 

Power, horse, 981. 

Preeantiona against lightning, 988. 

Preaentation to UTinn, 119. 

Preeeore borne bj aniinal lift, 408. 

Prearare, sea, 89L 

Price, eTCTT man has his, 81. 

Prices of Ubor in the 14th eentnir, IM. 

Prices of provisions at Borne in the 4th oen« 
tury, 191. 

Prices, redaction oi^ between 1810 and 
iSl192. 

Prices, Scripture, 188. 

Printing, anastatic, 41S. 

Printing, carlr. It. 

Pririlege ot the sanctuary, 9L 

Procrustes, bed <rf; 75. 

Progress of narlgation, 907. 

Proportion of Norman and Saxon dements 
in our langua^ 10. 

Provindalisros in England, 81. 

Provldons,Norman and Bazon namea o( 101. 

P*s and Q's, mind your, 88. 

Pump, theory of tne, iKl, 

Puncn and Judy, 68. 

Purity of waters, relaUre, 815. 

Pyramids of Egypt, oblect (^ 180. 

Pythias, Damon and, 194. 

Quackery, what Is, 79. 
Quotations, Bible, erroneous, 84. 
Quotations, fkmlliar, 84. 

Race, peculiarities of the American, 888. 
Race-hone, the stride of a. 288. 
Rdn in different parts of the globe, 219. 
Kdlways and telegraphs, British, 20L 
Kdlway speed, 208. 

Kdlwmy system, 21 years retrospect oi; 204 
Kdn, blood, 880. 
Radical, 56. 

Rdeigh, Sir Wdter, El Dorado of; 122. 
Rattlesnake, atructure and poison ol^ 881. 
Razor and hot water, 261. 
RecoTcry ttom drowning, 889. 
Red cup as the emblem of revolution, 184. 
Bednetlon of prioea between 1810 and 1851, 
199. 






orenatBdtaii^ttl 

_ _, of flHB,Sn. 

BatentlMoroM^ 

people, Hi 
Retroepeetef iha railway iJdii, Ml 
Revenona k ana montwUiJlL 
Bevdntion, pttee In tlMneaa^ UK 
Bevdntlon, the red eiy aa tha wnhli <IH 
Rich aa Croana, T8. 
Rilievo, the tern, 81 
Ring, finger, 98L 
Rings of aergeant-aMawL 108. 
Rivers, iUl and Telodtj d; 888. 

Robin Hood, 19L 

"^ ' lenerrta, 188. 

KenUworth, the tnub im 



degen 



Roman crowna of trimnph, 
Rome, the ibit baU li^ IMl 
Rome, the aev«B hilk d^ 188. 
Rooma, airlnfL 9TL 
Roae, under Ibe, 79l 
Roaea, attar o^800l 
Rotation of the moon, 18L 
Rotnnditv of^ eott, 88T. 
Round-roran, 67. 
RowUnd for an Oliver, T6L 
Rubicon, the, 197. 
Rubric, the, 45. 

Rnsdan dvlliiatlon under Petsr tha Greet, 
168. 

Sdt in the ocean, 880. 

Saltness of the sea, 899. 

Sdute of a hundred and one gona, 8BL 

Sam, uncle, 68. 

Sanctuary, privilege ci^ 91. 

Sandwich, the, 58. 

Saxon and Nonnan names of pr<0Tlsk»M,19l 

Saxon elements in oar language, 1€L 

Schemes, Utopian, 59. 

Scribes in the Middle Agea, 191 

Scripture prices 188. 

Scripture, the Hyseop of the, 896L 

Sea and land, changee of levd of; 887. 

Sea, few fish found at. 40a 

Sea, sdtnees of the, 899. 

Sea-pressure, 991. 

Seasons, light of the, 98&* 

Seeds to the pound, how many, 916L 

Seeds, vltdity oi; SOL 

Seeing the liona, 7a 

Sensation of heat 996L 

Sergeant-at-law, his ooif and rings. 109. 

Shakspeare's PUy of Henry ¥.7177. 

Sheep, antiquity oi; 848. 

Sueep, merino, 899. 

Shells, noise in, 979. 

Sherry, 816w 

Ship, Noah's ark a modd, 907. 

Ships, dividon of Into onnoea, 116L 

Shoe, throwing the dd, 9L 

SIbyUlne booka, 5a 

Sign of intdlectud power, 88L 

Signs of death, 874. 

Signs of the weathei^ 9TiL 

Bignala, aatloBd fli«i and, 188L 
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SUmature of the ctom, M. 

Bilkwonns, BtatisUes ot, S1& 

Bllver, dactiUty o£ 90%. 

Silver, German, 8S7. 

Birloin of beef; 89. 

Bixe of European libnurioa, S90. 

Size of glaciers, 844 

Hize of the homan brain, 881 

Skin, exhalationB from the, 879. 

Bkin-deep wuanda, 889. 

Sleep, how to prooure, 869. 

Sleep of aged persona, 870i . 

Sleep of arctto planta, 898. 

Sleep, the amount we need, 868L 

Sleeping, position in, 868w 

Sleeping-rooms, plants in, 866. 

Slopes, Uw of; 108. 

Smoke from gas-Ughta, 826. 

Snow, red, 852. 

Snow-blanket, warmth ot, 897. 

Soap, antlqaity oi; 157. 

Soda water, sporions, 816. 

Solar system lUostrated, 887. 

Solar system, undisooyered bodies o^ 889. 

Soldier and rolnnteer, 45. 

Solicitors, origin ot, 111. 

Bonnd and noise, 26a 

Sound, Tclocities of 270. 

Sounds, breaking glass by, 878^ 

Speakers, hints for, 272. 

6p<>cial pleaders, 110. 

Bpocies in the animal kingdom, 81&. 

Spectacles, 250. 

Speed, illustrations of looomotlTa, 808. 

Speed, raUwiy, 208. 

Spiders' webs, 406. 

Spinster, 47. 

Stables, Augean, 40. 

Stables, livery, 84. 

St. Andrew's cross, 187. 

St Anthony's Are, why erysipelas la called, 

St Januarins, blood ot 187. 

Star-Chamber, the, 148. 

Stars and Btripes,*18Sw 

Stars, binary. 287. 

Stars, light of the snn and. 841. 

Stars, distance of the earth from, 885. 

SUrs, number oi; 281 

"* Starvation," recent origin ot 69k 

BUtistics, Ikllacies of; 187: 

Statistics of silkworms, 818. 

Statistics of suicide and crime, 818. 

Stature of man, 889u 

Stature of men of different oonntHea, 818. 

Steam from the kettle, 299. 

Steamers, cost of paddle-wheel and screw, 

206. 
Steepness of mountains^SOS. 
toting of the mosquito, 898. 
^^ locking, blue, 41. 
Stone, toads living in, 400l 
Stones, placing oL by the andents. 860. 
Stones, precious, now to distlngnlsn, 861 
Stoim, the equinoctial, 277. 
iStorm, the pilot that weathered the, 78. 
Storms, to estimate the distance of; 869. 
Straw, men of; 81. 
Stream, the Guli; 281. 
Strength of bank-nota paper, 196i. 
Stride of a raoe-hona^ Ml 



Strike, but hear me, 78. 

BtHMs, tha atara and, ISa 

Style of Louis Quatorxe, 96. 

Style of •* Your Mi^esty.** 80. 

Succession, fismala, to the throne of Eag 

land, 161 
Succession to the throne of Franee, 190i 
Sufferings of the death-bed, 871. 
Buidde and crim<L statisties of; 818. 
Bun, light of the fixed ftan and the, 94L 
Bun, does it influence a flm 8t7. 
Bun, is it inhabited, 898. 
Bun, motion of the earth aroond, 896L 
Bun, nature of the, 889. 
Bun. the nearer the, the greater the odd, 89T 
Bun^s Ught compared with tei^restrial Ufhta, 

840. 
Burikoe of the earth iDnstrated, 888. 
Bword of Damocles, 76w 
Sybaritea, who were the, 186i 
Bycophanta, who were the first, 61 
SymSols of the four eyangeliata, 97. 
Sympathy of ribratlona, 878L 
System, solar, illustrated, 887. 
System, solar, nndlacoTered bodies o^ 9881 

Tai1or*s cabbage, 79. 

Tariff; 89l< 

Tarring and feathering, antiquity o£ 14Bk 

Taste, the tongue as the organ ot 886L 

Tea-caddy, (SC 

Tea, keeping, 886. 

Tears, what are, 885. 

Telegraphs, British, 201. 

Telescope, water, 89a 

Temperature, mean, permanence << 899. 

Temperature of aadent Europe, 8W. 

Temperature of man, 880. 

Temperature of the interior of the earth, 891 

Tender in payment, lOSi. 

Test for insanity, 869. 

Thaw, cold, 99& 

Theory of the pump, 867. 

Thirteen to dinner, 90. 

Three balls, pawnbroker's, 881 

Throne of England, fbmale snceeasion to^ 161 . 

Throne of France, suooesdon ta 166. 

Throwing a tub to the whale, 79L 

Throwing the old shoe, 9L 

Thule, Ultima, 98. 

Tiara, Papal, origin 6t, 181 

Toads, living in stone or wood, 40O. 

Tobacco. 89& 

Toddy, 61 

Tongue, as the oigan of taate, 886w 

Tory, Whig, and, 91 

Trade, firee, 71 

Tragedy, oomedv, and, 129. 

Tranqwrency of the ocean, 887. 

Transpire, 6ft. 

Treasure-trore, 115. 

Treatises, Bridgewater, 87. 

Tree, the Upas, of Java, 89& 

Trees and books, leaves of; 18. 

Tricks of fire-jagglers, 800. 

Triumph, Roman crowns of; 188. 

Troops, pay of; in the 18th century, 191. 

** True Dlue,^ origin of; 48. 

Turkish crescent, 140. 

Twenty-one yean* nttfttjghti of the rnilwaj 
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iyBdri«7^BI]d«,hovflnt printed iml 

Undftfi 
Ijrpe, mumftetiiTO << 411. 



Under the TOM, TB. 

Union of Afrlon nnd Eniopti fcrmer, 888. 

Union Jnek, 188. 



UnlTerMJitT of Ibarib. S 
Upee tree of JnTi, 8S& 
Use of IncenM, 188. 



Ueet of gas, 819. 

Utentilfl, cooking; dnnger from, 818. 

Utopina Mhemet, 88. 

Talne, oommerdel, of Inieetii, tl4 

Velne of dtnmonda. 198. 

Velne of iron, 198L 

Vnlne of money, pest and pretent, 18SL 

VmrieUeeofiT7,£i. 

Vutnees of prendon, S88L 

Vntleanafl, Codex, 98. 

Ventntion, reepintory organs of; 880L 

Veins, mineral, direction ofl 888. 

Veloolty of rirer^ 989. 

Velodly of soan^ 9Ta 

Yelodty of the irtnds, 978. 

Yelocltj of water-wheels in the night, 808. 

Yelocltr <if waves, 957. 

VcnU vidi, vicl, 74. 

Venerablo Bede, 12a 

Ventilation, respiratton and, 877. 

Ventilation bj the chimney, 989. 

VentrlloqaUm, what is, 971. 

Vibrations, sympathy oil 979. "• 

Views, dissolving, 95a 

Vision, phenomena ot 949. 

Vitality of seeds, 869. 

Vocal action, p<>wor of the will over, 889. 

Volunteer, soldier and, 45. 

Waecs, hangnian*8, 112. 

Wilkins, art of; 989. 

Walls, wooden, 7a 

War and its onerations, 808. 

War and pestilence, deaths by, 911. 

Wardian cases for plants, 851 

Warmth of the snow blanket, 297. 

Warrants, death, 114 

Waste of iron on a farm, 19a 

Watch snd cKkJc, difference between, 28a 

Water, h«>t, pList- bmkeo by, 999. 

Water, hot, razor and, 961, 



W6ath«r,rigM«£inL 

Weba.ipidera,408L 

Wedding-ring; linger, 98L 

Wedding^ orange-bloatoms won nt, 91 

Weight or men of dlflluront eooatrica, 9UL 

Weight of eonl,lia ^ 

Weight of the ntmotphera, 988. 

Weight of the earth, 991 

Weiihts of artielM of mercfanadiM, 117. 

WeUi, artesian, 84a 

Whale, throwing a tab to the, T9L 

Whalebone, 40L 

Wheat, mnmmy, 881 

Whig and Tory, ML 

Whittington and his eat, 18L 

Wife, CfBsar'a, most be abore snspiclon, 7L 

Will, power oi; oyer vocal action,^!. 

William IIL, vessel in which he came to 

Enghmd, 17a 
Wind of a cannon ball, 98a 
Wind, to ascertain the direetton of; 97a 
Winds and currents, 979. 
Winds, direcUon and velocity of; 97a 
Wine, color of; 817. 
Winn of insects, rate at which they move, 

Wise men of Gotham, 89. 

Wise men of Greece, the seven, 195. 

Wood, toads living in, 400. 

Wooden walls, 7a 

Woolsacks in the Ilonse of Lords, 111 

Words, retention of; by the people, Sa 

Words, curious origin of some, Sa 

Words, derlvaUon of; 9a 

Words, fbretgn, introduction oi; into oar 

languaj^, &. * 

World, all the gold in the, 19a 
World, number of bi>oks in, 99. 
Wounds, skin-de«p, 889. 

Yankee, Sa 

Year, rainy days in the, 917. 
Years, historical and legal, 15L 
Yeast, 814. 

ZoU-verein, the, 150. 
Zooavea, 89. 
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